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AN EARLY ATHENIAN DECREE CONCERNING TRIBUTE? 


In 1938 Gorham P. Stevens discovered a new fragment of a fifth-century Attic 
inscription in the south jamb of the east doorway of the Parthenon. This piece belongs 
with three others most recently published as D7 by Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor 
in the first volume of The Athenian Tribute Lists, and preliminary notice of it was 
given in the foreword of that volume (p. xi). A photograph and a statement about 
the place of discovery have now been made public by Stevens in Hesperia, Suppl. 
Disp. 78. 

The stone is 0.82 m. high, 0.20 m. wide, and 0.148 m. thick. The thickness is 
the only original dimension fully preserved, and it corresponds exactly with the fully 
preserved original thickness of D7, frag. 3.°_ A photograph is here presented in Fig. 1, 
showing the stone as it was used in the jamb of the door. The length of the block, 
as seen in the photograph, extends left to right from south to north. The north end, 
completely visible, is the original top of the stele and the lower band along the side, 
also completely visible, is the original-left edge. When the photograph was taken in 
1936 it was not known that the origina! obverse surface, face down in the photograph. 
was inscribed. 

It is clearly for its use here in the Parthenon that the block was cut to its present 
form and dimensions. Its right side and lower end were very roughly chiseled, and 
in the rear half of the left side was cut a rabbet 0.015 m. deep and 0.083 m. wide. 
This was cut with some precision, though the finish is distinctly inferior to the band 
of original surface (0.0605 m. wide) left intact. 

It may be seen in the photograph that this band continues the lines of the low 
wall-base, which projects 0.015 m. from the face of the orthostates, while the newly 
cut surface (the rabbet) is aligned with the face of the orthostate itself. The other- 
wise rough lower end of the block (the left, or south, end as seen in Fig. 1) has a 


1Tt was the original plan of the authors to study together the problems of this inscription 
until they had reached agreement on all significant points. This collaboration was rendered im- 
possible by the outbreak of war, so rather than wait longer to publish this important text, Meritt 
has decided that it should be set in type without waiting for further advices from Hill, with whom 
he is not now able to correspond. Both authors have had the inestimable advantage of discussion 
with Wade-Gery and McGregor, and indeed it was Wade-Gery who first observed the correct 
position of D7, fragment 2, in the new textual arrangement. Such inaccuracies of restoration as 
exist should not, however, be attributed to our collaborators, and Meritt wishes here to say 
specifically that the troublesome later lines have not had the benefit of Hill’s full criticism. He 
publishes the entire text because he is convinced that the fragments should all be published together, 
and because he hopes that early publication may lead to early improvement. 

2See Meritt, Documents on Athenian Tribute, p. 47. 
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narrow anathyrosis where it was in contact with the wall-base and the lowest eight 
centimeters of the orthostate. The contact surface on the base and orthostate has 
been broken away. 

The north side of this Parthenon doorway is less well preserved, but enough 
remains to show that repairs were effected there in just the same manner as on the 
south, with a block like the one here under discussion in width and thickness, though 


Fig. 1. The New Fragment As It was Used in the South Jamb of the 
Fast Door of the Parthenon 


only 0.755 m. long (see Fig. 2). It is quite probable that this block (now lost) came 
from the lower left side of the same stele; that its southern end (the left, as seen in 
Fig. 2) was the original bottom; and that a rabbet 0.083 m. wide and 0.015 m. deep 
was cut in the rear half of the original left lateral face. 

These observations lead to some speculation about the total height of the in- 
scription, for if they are correct the total height cannot have been less than 1.575 m. 
(0.82 m. + 0.755 m.). With some allowance for cutting one might estimate a mini- 
mum of 1.60m. This is sufficient for at least 81 lines, more probably for 82 or 83. 
It must be noted, however, that the lower portion of the British Museum fragment 
(D7, frag. 3) is uninscribed. We do not know whether the original base of this 
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pont < ee ee : ae ye 
| ‘ ent is presery ed,’ but in any case we may assign to this piece a position so high 
e es ae that only four lines intervene between the last letters of D7, frag. 2 and 
the first line of frag. 3. These stones c 

igs t line ee D/, frag. 3. These stones cannot be moved closer together. Inasmuch 
asD/, frag 2 is tied to the new piece from the Akropolis by its restorations, an 
absolute minimum of 71 lines is determined for the inscription. 


Fig. 2. The Front Wall of the Parthenon at the Foot of the 
North Jamb of the East Doorway 


If one adds to these 71 lines an additional five lines to represent the bottom part 
of the British Museum fragment * which is still visibly uninscribed, a minimum 
theoretical height in lines for the original stele may be determined as 76. This figure 
comes so near to the height in lines of 82 or 83 which was suggested by adding the 
lost fragment from the north jamb of the Parthenon door to the preserved fragment 
from the south jamb, that we believe that disposition substantially correct.’ Trans- 


8E, L. Hicks, Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, I, p. 16, says that it was; 
but cf. Meritt, D.A.T., p. 47. Since Hicks was mistaken about the left edge of the fragment it 
would be desirable for someone to make a new examination of the bottom. 

*To all appearances the addition should be 70-+ 6 = 76, for no part of the last line of the 
inscription appears on the British Museum fragment. 

> The bottom of the British Museum fragnient is set in a socle, to what depth we do not know. 
The height here suggested for the original stele implies either additional uninscribed surface at 
the bottom of the British Museum fragment or a wider spacing between D7, fragments 2 and 3, 


or perhaps a combination of both. 
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lated into terms of textual reconstruction this means that we assume a lacuna of about 
ten lines between the upper and the lower halves of the inscription. 
A photograph of the new stone in its relation to D/adrace & is shown here in 
Fig. 3.° Photographs of the three fragments of D7 may be found in A.T.L., pages 
121-122. and in Meritt, D.4.T., pages 44, 46, and 48. It is at once apparent that the 
square uninscribed space in the upper right corner of the stele * was not balanced by 
a similar uninscribed space in the upper left corner. This was assumed by Meritt in 
his first publication of D7, frag. 1. The consequence is that restorations must now 
be proposed after the invocation in line 1 which give 23 letters per line in lines 2-14 
and 40 letters per line in lines 15 ff. The new text of the inscription is published here: 


Al late 


448/7 B.C. STOIX. 23 and 40 
O€o0t 
edoxoev Ter Bod| ee Kat ror] dé 


poor, Oivets éempu|taveve, Xa ]ou 


/ > / 6 
dias éypappare|ve, ...”... ov 
5 émeotate, Kievilas eive- tél] B 
od€ev Kat TOS apx|ovtas ev | TET 
dg \ \ ae , > 
u WoAEoL Kal TOS | EmLTKO| TOS E 
VANE 


yerat lio Popos K| ara To €|Tos h 


mpeheo bar how|os av xo 


7, s 2 ro ty q! ie ’ 
10 éxaorov kat ama|yeror| “Aféva 
Ce: yovp Bora b€ 7] or€oalobar 
\ \ Ya , ae 2 
pos Tas odes Nd| wos aj pe EXT 
lal b) nw tal > / \ 
€u aOuKev Tots a|mayolor TOL > 
dpov: ypapoaca dé he] modus és 
15 ypapparetov 75| bo|pov hovrw av droméurrer oepe 
vapeve TOL OvUB| Odo |e aroTeuTEeTO “Abevale: Tos dé a 
, A A > A A 
mayovtas amod6|var| 7) ypauparetoy év réc Bohr a 
vayvovat hdorau|me|p Tou hopov amodiwdoor hoe dé mp 
- Fe , A 
vraves peta Aco| vt |ova exkdewiav toveravrov Tot 
20g hhehdevorapio.|ov a|aodetyoar Abevatous T6u TOA 


€ov Tas aToddca|s TOM hopov €lvTEXE Kal Tas eAdLTO 


* Both of these fragments have been transported to the Epigraphical Museum. Our latest 
advice is that a copy of the Parthenon block was to be made in marble without the inscription and 
substituted in the south jamb of the door, and further that a plaster cast of the entire block in- 
cluding the inscription is to be kept in the Museum on the Akropolis. 

" Dow, 4.J.A., XLII, 1938, p. 602, noted that the space was square. For a similar uninscribed 
space in the upper right corner of a stele, ef. /.G., I1®, 2496, 
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Fig. 3. The New Fragment of D7, Shown in Its Relationship to the 
Fragment Discovered in 1926 
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3 , 
cas xopis lidaat [av twes dow “AO |evatos 6é ledopeé 
vos dvopas tért|apas amoméumev ent] Tas TOES avT 
vypadaopevos T| Ou bopov TET amooocect Ka|t amrat 

Z du pe | aooobée 1 TOV eAduTOG | OV, T 
résovTas Tow pe | amodofEevta mapa Tov ehAuT 
6 pev S00 mr€v ei TAs ext Néoov kat em’ lovias émt| 7 
piépos Ttaxelas [TO dé dv0 emt Tas éf “EAXeorovTo Ka. | 
t émt Opduces: é[adyev be radTa TOs TpuTaves es TEV | 
Bodeév Kat és 7o|v S€uov evOds pera Avoviora Kat Bo | 
ever Oar wept r| ovTov yovvexds héos av drarpaxé | 
a DIN IY > A lal a , 10 a = \ \ | 
é.: €av 6€ Tis “AP| evatos € xoVUpaKXos AOLKEL TEPL TO 
v dopov hov det [tas 7ohes ypadodoas és ypapparet | 
ov Tots andyoo|w admoméumev “Alevale oto avrov y | 
padherba mpos [TOs mpuTaves TOL B|odopevo|e “Abeva | 
iov kat Tov xo | vppayov: hou d€ puta |ves Exay| ovzor | 
és réw Bodev | rev ypadev hév 7u|s ay ypadoera|e € ev | 
vvécHo ddpol|v uvpiator Spaxp|éeo|e h|éxaoros: |ho & av 
Katayvor hie Bodé, we tywav av7|ou kupta €ato | add eo | 

7 > rA ¢ / AV ae be 86 [ iO a 
depéro €s Tl ev EXtatav evO|s° bray d€ doxoeEL | aduKe | 
v yvomas ol vovtov hoe mpu|taves hd, te av Sox| & avr | 
om mabey € al moretoae: Kat €lav tis wept tev azra| yoye | 
A ~ Oe | pate! I Wee iO A X \ 3 
v Tes Bods € [TEs wavilomAia|s abduxer Tas ypada|s eva | 
LKaT avTo K[at tev Ceuiav k|aTa tavTa- Tos be | /ieddev | 
o|Tapias avaypadoavras é€|s muwdKiov hed| evKoper | 
3 / \ \ 4 j A Fol XN ‘\ , 
[ov amodatvey Kat rev TAXoL|v 76 dopo Kat | Tas TOXes | 


[héooat dv amodoow evteX€ Ka|t avoy|padoa ...°.. .| 
about 10 lines missing 


(eet ten fncoes ee Xpepatioa dé Kat Teu| Bodev rev éor| do | 
[av wept Tov amayovrov Tom hdpov: |i|daou 5é rv aza| y | 
4 Bo) VG > \ , > , > , 
| ovrov “Aévale és 7O mivakiov av|ayeypadara ode 
| Novres ev Ter Bode rev Bodev em |Wetyoa Tou déu 
EN \ vA , SX , - , > 
[ou kara rev modu hexadorev: édv d|€é Tis TO TOdEOV 
| uduo Bere wept 76 dopo Tes aod |dae0s hacKowa az 
OOEOOKEN Olean. Ait, ced eames |@at TO Kowdv Tés 
/ ‘\ , ‘\ 
EO AOS See eran pany cere mee Jas Tas modes Kal T 
BAR Pore t= Ey era ypader |Aar d€ pe exoevac 
(Verna, Carne aise Sea 70 8€ ypadév |ros dded€ro ho yp 
td \ \ »\ , \ X \ 3 
| apodpevos rev Tysev eav devyer:| rev S€ ypadéev eva 
|« mpos tov Twohépapxov pevi Vape|Avore: av S€é Tes a 


[pao Berés ........ ERR ST Oe | kAeoes lie Bode Bo 
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JOM PMeuruneve voc. ke. ee ane! | éxayovrov b€ hou 
|eoayoyes és rev EXtalav TOs “Afe|vators TOM Popov 
| Odédovtas heyo€és Kata TO Tiva|Ka Tes pev’arEos: € 
ee eee SECM Nha k TO véo| hdopo Kal TO TEPVT 
FLUO TS ec 47: eaten - rev d€ Bohev 7|poBorevoacav €x 

75 [oeveynév ........ Ean ae ee | wépe Ter hivorepa 
[iar és Tov S€uov: ..... Beta ee T\és hatpéoeos ype 
[| warioa, — --—-—-—--—--—--- vacat 


Notes ON READINGS 


The discovery of an initial line necessitates a complete renumbering of lines 
throughout the document. 

Near the end of line 3 it is clear that the letter previously read as theta is really 
omicron. What seemed to be the central dot must be set down as a mark of weathering, 
for the restoration | ¥a]ovdias seems clear. In line 18, Hill detects part of the letter 
rho just at the left edge of D7, frag. 1. In line 34 we now restore |réu B |oAopévo|c]. 
An omicron once read in the text where we have restored the iota of réu was accepted 
in the publications in D.4.T. and A.T.L. on the authority of Koehler who first printed 
it in his text of /.G., I, 39. It does not appear in the publications by Rangabé, dn- 
tiquités Helléniques, 1, no. 277, and Pittakys, Ed. ’Apx., 1854, no. 2071. We do not 
believe that this omicron or any part of it was ever seen upon the battered upper left 
corner of D7, frag. 2. 

At the end of line 36 the last alpha should be dotted. Only the tip of the left 
lateral stroke is visible. In line 37, the letters have been read to give the restoration 
[éra|yéoO[o]. The necessities of restoration make it practically certain that the 
correct reading here is |pupiaur dpaxp|éo|c]. The stone has been again examined 
by Hill who reports that he can see no trace of the slanting stroke which Meritt 
thought to be the right bar of gamma, but which might equally well have been the 
right bar of mu. In view of the doubt as to whether any stroke exists here, we include 
mu entirely within the brackets. The reading of theta has depended upon an examuna- 
tion made some years ago by Meritt. Early in 1940, Hill thought that the “top of 
theta might perhaps be made out,” and this is the way the letter appears in the drawing 
on plate XXIV of A.T.L. Our confidence that the letter must have been iota leads 
us to reject a reading which the treacherous surface of the stone has probably dis- 
torted and made incorrect. 

In line 38. the first omicron read on D7, frag. 2, must be dotted, as must also 
the first tau in line 40, the last alpha of line 42, and the first alpha in line 43, of the 
same fragment. 

Hill reads part of iota at the end of the preserved section of line 45. 
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In line 46, it is uncertain whether the last preserved letter should be gamma or 
delta. We restore gamma with a dot beneath it. 

The position of D7, frag. 2, 1s now definitely fixed in its relation to D7, fragt 
because the half lines in both of them are tied by restoration to the new fragment 
from the Akropolis. The lateral position of D7, frag. 2, is known from the fact that 
its right margin is preserved. This lateral position is correctly shown in D.A.T., 
plate II, and in 4.T.L., plate XXIV. Dow, 4./.4., XLHU, 1938, p. 602, has urged 
that it be moved one space toward the right. This suggestion is not valid, as is made 
quite clear from the restorations of the continuous text here proposed. It was made 
by Dow on the basis of his observation of the published photographs and exemplifies 
one type of error to which students are liable 1f they do not remember some of the 
necessary limitations of photography.” 


COMMENTARY ON THE TEXT 


Line 1: It may be noted that the reading eot| ow] would give a perfectly sym- 
metrical arrangement of the letters in line 1 over the letters of the preamble in line 2, 
one letter of the invocation falling over every third letter of the succeeding line. We 
prefer to read simply feot because there is as yet no evidence from the fifth century 
that the dative form was used over Athenian decrees. There are numerous examples 
of the nominative. 


Line 5: The orator was Kleinias. Unless it is to be supposed that he is some 
man otherwise completely unknown to us, this Kleinias must be a representative of 
the famous family from Skambonidai to which Alkibiades belonged. In the last half 
of the fifth century there were three men of this name: the father of Alkibiades, who 
lost his life at the battle of Koroneia in 447; the brother of Alkibiades; and the cousin 
of Alkibiades (P.A., 8510-8512). Inasmuch as one may gather from lines 26-28 of 
this inscription that the date of it must be during those years when there were four 
administrative divisions of the Athenian Empire, it is evident that it must be placed 
either between 450 and 446, or after 438.° As a lower limit this decree must not be 
dated later than 426 because it must precede D8 which also deals with the collection 
of tribute and which may now be assigned to that year.’ This later decree provides 
for local boards of collectors in the various cities of the empire and represents a more 
advanced stage in administrative development than the present text. 

Furthermore, the lettering of this decree seems to be older than the lettering of D8. 
A study of this purely epigraphical evidence has been made by A. E. Raubitschek ™ 


* This problem is discussed in Meritt, Epigraphica Attica, pp. 37-41. 

® Mario Segre, Clara Rhodos, IX, 1938, p. 168. 

** Now published by Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, Vol. I. 
“AJ P., UXI, 1940, pp. 477-479, 
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and he has come to the conclusion that the document must be dated on this evidence 
in the early forties of the fifth century. Such a determination means that the only 
Mleinias who can be considered orator of the decree is the father of Alkibiades. And 
inasmuch as he died in 447 the prosopographical argument serves to fix the date still 
more precisely in the very early forties. Surely the brother and the cousin of Alki- 
biades can be ruled out. Alkibiades himself was born about 450 (P.d., 600), and 
his brother Kleinias was younger than he (Plato, Protagoras, 320a). Consequently 
he can hardly have attained the necessary age of thirty years to entitle him to a seat 
in the Council before 426. Nor is it probable that the cousin belonging to the younger 
branch of the family should have been sufficiently old to act as councillor at any time 
when this decree may have been passed. Epigraphical and prosopographical evidence 
both point to the identity of the orator with the father of Alkibiades and to the date 
of the inscription before his death in 447. 

The decree is thus brought into that period of time when the Athenians were 
reorganizing their empire after the Peace of Kallias. It is now known that there 1s 
no preserved list of quotas from the tribute in AAG /CA Tee ep. t/a )e eri 
and his collaborators suggested that there was no tribute collected in that year. This 
interpretation possibly pushes the negative evidence of the tribute lists too far.” 
We have evidence only that there was no record of any quota of the tribute con- 
secrated to the goddess Athena. Possibly tribute was collected, but if one may judge 
from the scant returns that were published in the following year it may be doubted 
that any sum was realized even approaching the normal assessment. ‘Lhis decres 
therefore was passed at a time when there was need for vigorous action on the part 
of Athens to make sure that the cities of the empire did pay. Along with the monetary 
decree, now published as 4.7.L., T69 (cf. the text in Ge “lis Suppl ppeclo-21 7), 
it was one of the measures taken by the Athenians to tighten economic control over 
the empire and it represents one of the last links in the swift chain of events that 
transformed the Delian League into the Empire of Athens.” The decree should be 
dated before the resumption of publication of the tribute-quota lists at the end of 
4428/7. and we suggest a date for it about the time of the Dionysiac festival of that 
year (cf. lines 19 and 24 of the text). One will note the insistence in the decree on 
the normal completion of payments at the time of the Dionysia and on a public record 
of cities in default after that date. List 7 in the series of the tribute quota records 
is the first document—so far as we know the only document—which has a separate 
rubric for cities that paid after the Dionysia. It is possible that this appendix of the 
quota list which must be dated in 448/7 was brought into being by the provisions 


of the decree here under consideration. 


12 See Meritt, Class. Phil., XX XVIII, 1943, pp. 223 ff. . ; 

13 Cf, Gomme, Class. Rev., LIV, 1940, pp. 65-67; Dow, Al el ea 5 1941, p. 642, 

“4 Meritt, in The Greek Political Experience, Studies in Honor of William Kelly Prentice 
(Princeton University Press: 1941), pp. 52-56. 
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The four men mentioned in line 23 of the text set out from Athens late in the 
year for their visit to the cities of the empire. The nine names of cities at the end 
of List 7 may appropriately represent the first-fruits of their activity, though the 
time was undoubtedly too short for the systematic paying of arrears before 447/6, 
when the concluding lines of List & reflect the full force of the provisions of this 
decree. One notes that the nine names of 448/7 appear in the order of the geo- 
graphical districts of the empire: lonia~-Karia (2), Thrace (4), the Hellespont (0), 
and the Islands (3). It is tempting to believe that they were recorded in the order 
in which they were reported by the returning envoys. The indications are that the 
main body of the text of List 7 was inscribed at some time after the Dionysia, when 
most of the payments were in and the hellenotamiai had reported to the Athenian 
people (cf. lines 19-22 of the present text), and that the last nine names together 
with their rubric heading were cut at the end of the year. They were inscribed in a 
different hand, and evidently at a later date than the names which preceded them 


Lines 5-11: The Council, the magistrates in the cities, and the episkopoi were to 
provide that the tribute be collected each year and be delivered to Athens. General 
supervision evidently rested with the Council. The principal work of collection and 
delivery must have rested with the magistrates in the cities. The role of the episkopo1 
may be inferred from their title as being one of inspection and supervision in the 
field. These episkopoi were mentioned in speeches of Antiphon and the term has been 
defined by Harpokration.” 

It is now known that there were boards of Athenian magistrates in many of the 
cities of the empire " or sometimes individual Athenians who bore the title of apy," 
but there were doubtless many cities, particularly the less wealthy ones, where the 
Athenians did not find it advisable to maintain their own magistrates. The present 
text does not indicate whether or not the magistrates in the cities which were to be 
responsible for tribute collection were Athenian. Where Athenian boards existed 
they were probably responsible. Where no Athenian boards existed the local magis- 
trates must have been responsible. The present text applies equally well to both 
categories. The division of responsibility was probably determined in the case of 
tribute collection just as it was in the monetary decree of about 449 (4.7.L., T69, 
S4): [kal e& ply elor dpxovres “APnvatwv é 


miTeMeoavTav boa ev TH W|ndioparte ot 
a ¢ / lal | . 
apxovt|€s ol ExaoTys THS TOAEWS |." 


Ge pee Eeoe SOunr os a ie eee . 
ee OBE lie pp. BYAS) ehanal 578, T14 and T65: éricxoros: *Avridov ev To rep! tot Awdiwv popov 
\ > ~ \ / O/ Weed > / / c \ , i r ; 
kat ev TH Kata Aatorrodiov. €oikacw eKrréurecbal Twes vrd "A@nvatwov eis Tas UrNKOOVS TOAELS ETLOKETTO [LEVOL 
\ ch wer ns on A > , A a A , ° 
Ta Tap exagTos. Mcoppactos yoiv ev a’ tév ToAtTiKOY TOY mpds Kaipovs dyaw ottw* roAA@ yap KadALOV 
/ ‘\ A > / , € c , , > , , E 
kata ye THV Tov OvopaTos Heoww, ws of Adkwves dppootas pdokovTes els Tas TOAELS TéuTELY. OK eMLTKOTOY 
boe A € ’ A I : ’ 
ovde pirAaxkas, ws “A@nvaior. 


pC AVG HIRty LD eAieduey Da Loy 
SL les leL ep uitie: Lo. “* See now J.G., XII, Suppl., p. 217. 
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Lines 11-14: The Athenians were to furnish seals of identification for the cities 
so that the men bringing the money to Athens from any individual city might have 
no opportunity for malpractice. The word amdyovres as here used is almost a technical 
term and this inscription makes it clear that when the daéyovtes are spoken of the 
people named are the couriers who transported the money. Meritt’s argument, DAI 
p. 34, that they were the cities who paid and not the couriers who travelled was correct 
for the tribute quota lists but it is not applicable here. Presumably it is not applicable 
either in D8, line 20. The critical passage in that inscription, lines 18-21, may now 
be translated: “ the hellenotamiai sha!] write upon a tablet the cities that are delinquent 
in their tribute and the names of the couriers and place it regularly in front of the 
metréon.” With this interpretation Dow’s criticism (4.J.d., XLII, 1938, p. 602 ) 
that the restoration 7a évépuara in line 20 seems weak loses its validity. 


Lines 14-16: Each city was expected to write down upon a tablet the amount 
of the tribute which it sent, and seal it with its seal, and deliver it to Athens. Nothing 
is said here about sealing the containers in which the money was transported and 
it is not necessary to assume that this was done. It was a sufficient guarantee that 
the proper sum of money would be delivered if the tablet upon which the sum was 
written down was sealed. This we assume to have been the case and we understand 
the object of wepevapéve to have been ypapparetov. The tablet was doubtless small and 
it could be protected in the course of travel so that it might arrive at Athens with its 
seal unbroken. We do not know how the tribute money was carried, though the 
sculptured relief above D8 (photograph in A.T.L., p. 123) shows containers which 
inay have been used for this purpose. The actual bulk of silver from some of the 
larger cities must have been considerable and there would always have been danger 
that the seal on a large container might be broken through no fault of the courier. 
The certain method of guaranteeing delivery in full was to seal the tablet and we 
assume that this was done. 


Lines 16-18: The reading of the tablet in the presence of the Council must have 
been accompanied by the verification of the seal. For this purpose we assume that 
a counterpart of the seal which belonged to each city was preserved at Athens so that 
it could be produced and compared with the seal used upon the inscribed tablet when 
the amount of tribute was delivered by the c« suriers. These ovuBoda were the recog- 
nized guarantees of the authenticity of credentials. In the fourth century the 
Athenians authorized a similar guarantee of recognition for Straton, the king of the 
Sidonians. The preserved decree follows so closely the wording of our present text 
that a full citation makes a pertinent commentary on the provisions here recorded in 
fines 11ttc see I.G., 11’, 141, lines 18-25: mowodobo S€é Kai ovpBora Body mpos 


o ia ial 7 
Tov Baorréa Tov Lowvior, Sas av 6 Shuos 6 APnvatov clone eay TL TEuTINL O Lovie 


i B. HOMIE awe BoD aie 


lal ‘ ¢ f aS 7 x ¢ > Se 
Baotreds Sedpevos THS TOES, Kat 6 Bacrrevs oO LOwviov Tap TEuTNL TWA WS aUTOV 


6 Snpos 6 APnvaiov.” 
Lines 18-22: Opportunity was given to the hellenotamiai to inform the Athenians, 


in a meeting of the assembly after the Dionysiac festival, which cities had paid in 


full and which were delinquent. We restore in line 22 héoae | av twes é6ow| rather 
than hdoae [dp pe aroSdor| because the latter does not seem to make allowance tor 
partial payments. The use of the word évzedé in line 21 implies the distinction between 


cities that paid in full on the one hand, and cities whose obligations were not com- 
pletely met on the other. 

Lines 22-31: The provision of these lines can be restored with considerable 
assurance. After the proclamation by the hellenotamiai on the status of tribute col- 
lection, four men were to be sent out to visit the cities of the empire to give receipts 
for the tribute paid and to make demands for the tribute not paid from those in 
default. Two men were to proceed to the Islands and to Ionia, the other two were 
to sail to the Hellespont and to Thrace. These lines give the four-fold division of the 
empire which we find in the monetary decree and the restoration of the names of 
these four districts has been made on the analogy of that decree (T69, § 11). It must 
have taken considerable time for these envoys to complete their journeys and one may 
question whether their report could have been brought back in full to Athens, even 
with the use of a swift trireme, much before the end of the year, but at least the 
prytaneis could set in motion the necessary machinery immediately after the Dionysia. 
This is the purpose which we read into the provisions of lines 28-31.” 


Lines 31-35: At this point on the stone so much is lost that one can no longer be 
certain of the exact wording of the restoration. Nevertheless the general sense seems 
clear. The verb aécxér in line 31 seems fairly sure because of the appearance of the 
same verb in line 42. We assume that the indictments which might be lodged with 
the prytaneis might have to do with malpractice connected with the tribute money 
or with the official seal. 

Lines 35-37: Vhe restoration in these lines we believe to be certain. The amount 
of money for which each one of the prytaneis was made liable at his euthyna we have 
restored as 10,000 drachmai. This is the sum specified under similar circumstances 
in AY, line 37," and which we believe desirable also for the restoration of A9, line 30. 
Our text of lines 29-31 of A9 now returns to readings not significantly different from 
those of Hiller in /.G., I’, 63, except for the specification of money to be paid to the 
public treasury: —~—0dd|edéro yudias dpaxpas Ine|pas rele “A|Pevaliac héxacros rou 
m|p|lurdveov x|at r6|e| denocior il oraviros Kat evOuvérbo pupilace | dpa |xpe| ov héxao- 
Tos TOM 7p |uTa| veor |. 


” Cf. K. Regling, R.E., s.v. Symbolon, no. 4. 
20 Copa 4 Aer « ie 14 2 % +4 = 
See commentary above on line 5, "1 See also AY, line 15. 
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Lines 37-41: The indictments were to receive a preliminary hearing in the 
Council, which acted as a Grand Jury. When a true bill was found against the 
defendant the Council had no authority to fix the penalty, but was required to refer 
the case to the regular court. The procedure is in accord with what Aristotle reports 
on the curtailment by the demos of the powers of the Council (-A@. IfoA., 45, 1): 
6 dé SHpuos adetiero tHs Bovdjs 7d Pavarobv Kat Setv Kai ypjparw Cnpwodv Kat vopov 
Eero, dv Twos adixetv 7 Bovry Katayve 7) (yuo, Tas KaTayvereEs Kal TAS EmCnpLoTeEs 
eloayew Tovs Perpobéras eis TO StkaoTHpLov, Kal 6 Te av ot duKaoTat Wynpiowvrat, TOUTO 
KUPLOV ELVQL. 

It is a new item of evidence for the historical development of the Athenian 
judiciary to find the particular restriction of this decree on the competence of the 
Council as early as the middle of the fifth century.” The prytaneis, however, were 
to offer a resolution defining their proposed penalty, and this provision made the 
Council in effect responsible for the prosecution of each case through the popular 
court. In case of conviction, the penalty advocated by the prosecution did not come 
from the man who made the original indictment before the prytaneis, but from the 
prytaneis themselves. 


Lines 41-43: Every city of the empire was required to send a cow and a panoply 
of arms to the Great Panathenaia. The provision in AQ, lines 55-57, reads: homo | eot 
76|heor hopos [érax|Ale emi rlés | Bodres he Heri |as mporos |éypa|pudreve ent 
Srparox|éos| apxovtos Bo[v Kai wavhiow|A|tav amayev €s Haval |évaia ra pe| yada] 
handoas. The present text shows that the decree of 425/4 merely re-enacted an earlier 
regulation, for it takes for granted this contribution of the allies to the Great Pana- 
thenaia, and provides only for procedure in the case of indictments which concern 
malpractice about the sending of the cow or the panoply. Incidentally. the text proves 
conclusively that the animal offering was a cow, not an Ox, and dispels any ambiguity 
that may have arisen from scholia on the Clouds of Aristophanes (line 380) : 


> cal lol > ig  & > lal 
a) év rots Havabnvaios at “ArtuKat Tots A@nvators Todas ErepTrov Bods. 
a A 4 la) / Lal / Lal 
b) év rots Havabynvaiows macau at vo TeV AOnvaiwy amoixiobetoa modes Pov 
TUOnoopevov ETTELTOD. 
fr cal > lal > > > lanl / / ¢ / > 5) ov 
Cc) macav tov amoubecav am “A@nvav Tohewy TEMTOVoNS EKATTHS ava eva 


lal > ‘ / \¢ € oa 22 
Boov eis THY Ovotav Kat ETEpa. Lepera. 


22 See Lipsius, Das attische Recht, pp. 45-40. 

23 Rutherford, Scholia Aristophanica, I, p. 177, refers to the sending of an ox, and Meritt and 
West. The Athenian Assessment, p. 50, also translate Bots of AY, line 57, as ox. Ziehen, in K.F., 
s.v. Opfer, col. 594, maintains that only female animals were sacrificed to Athena, citing the proofs 
advanced by P. Stengel, Opferbrauche der Griechen (Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1910), p. 193; 
see also L. Deubner, Attische Feste (Berlin, 1932), pp. 25-26; D. M. Robinson, 4.J/.A., OO. O'ER 
1934, p. 46. Michaelis, Der Parthenon (Leipzig, 1871), p. 242, had claimed the feminine in spite 
of the scholia here cited, but later Mommsen, Meste der Stadt Athen (Leipzig, 1898) p. 118, note 1, 
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The fact that the tribute-paying cities of the empire were on the same footing 
as the colonists in the Panathenaic procession seems to be indicated by AY, lines 57-58: 
meumdvrov dé ev| Ter Tomer | kabamep dov|«[ou]. Here the verb meuadvrov probably 
governs, in thought, the words Botv Kat mavhomhiav, and may be translated, “ They 


oa, Ses, ee 
shall escort them in the festival procession in the same manner as colonists. 


Lines 43-77: The concluding four lines of the upper group of fragments and 
the lines of the lowest fragment are much more difficult to restore and there is, we 
believe, little prospect at present of reaching anything like certainty about them. Aware 
text which is given above is largely for the sake of example in order to show an 
interpretation of what the meaning might have been. In lines 57-58 there seems to 
be reference to the incoming Council. Inasmuch as the provisions of earlier lines, 
notably lines 18-19 with their reference to a meeting of the Ekklesia to be called after 
the Dionysiac Festival, imply a date for the inscription at about the time ot the 
Dionysia, it is apparent that the action to be taken by the new Council as envisaged 
in lines 57 ff. can have been begun only ‘n midsummer after a lapse of several months. 
So far as can be determined, the business of the new Council was to be concerned 
with disputes as to whether cities had or had not paid their tribute. and to further 
prosecution of allied representatives who owed tribute money. At least some of these 
cases were to be brought to trial in the month of Gamelion. This is the earliest month 
of the new year which can be supplied for the end of the name still preserved in line 
68. After this on the stone there is mention in line 73 of current tribute and of tribute 
from the previous year. 


As one looks back over the document he finds that provision is made for getting 
tribute to Athens normally before the Dionysiac festival, that a report will be made 
to the Athenians in the present instance by the Hellenotamiai immediately after the 
festival, and that four men shall then be sent out to the cities of the Empire to give 
receipts for tribute paid and to try to collect what is still due; that at the beginning 
of the new year there will still be prosecutions for arrears, and that during the new 
year current tribute and back payments may both be expected. These are precisely 
the conditions which seem best met in the tribute lists by the records of 448/7 and 
447/6. As pointed out above, the decree was probably necessitated by a general desire 
on the part of the allies to forego their payments after the Peace of Kallias in 449. 
The tribute-quota list of 448/7, List 7, is the first to mention payments after the 
Dionysia, and they are appended at the end of the record. But most of the arrears 
were probably brought in during the next year, or were to be subject to court pro- 


asserted, ‘* Das Geschlecht der Rinder is nicht zu erkennen.” The gender is not indicated by Martin 
P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion (1940), p. 693: “ Zu den grossen Panathenaean 
sandten die Staedte Attikas und die Kolonien je ein Opferrind. % 

24 4 Tac > smnri«n A eeoee™e . c . hor M , 
. ae and West, The Athenian Assessment, p. 50 suggested an absolute translation of 
the verb. 
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cedure during the early part of the next year. It is our belief that the heavy payment 
of arrears in the concluding lines of List 8 in the tribute-quota records is a measure 
of the success achieved by the Athenians in carrying out the provisions laid down in 
lines 57-77 of the present inscription. If this connection between the decree and the 
quota records is valid, and there is no other period of two years where what we might 
expect from the decree is so well reflected in the lists, then there is an additional 
reason for believing the date 448/7 justified for the decree. 
Bebe iene 


ATHENS, GREECE Bab eMERrrr 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


GREEK HOROI AND A NEW ATTIC MORTGAGE 
INSCRIPTION 


The usual epigraphic form in which Greek mortgages have been found is that 
of small markers known as horoi' which were set up on mortgaged lands and houses 
as public records. The one important exception is the doubly unique temple mortgage 
in the form of a sale subject to redemption, of which a long first specimen (apaous 
émt Woe) was found by us in 1910 at Sardis, and which Buckler-Robinson published 
in A.J.A., XVI, 1912, pp. 11-82 and in Sardis, VII, 1, pp. 1-7 (dating about 200 B.c.). 
Two more specimens have come to light since 1910; one in Mesopotamia | 195 Bee 
the other (first century B.c.) in Sicily.* These are real deeds, syngraphai or synthekat, 
as distinct from mere /oroi, which sometimes mention such original mortgages (ovy- 
ypady, cvvOnkn or SiabjKyn)* as deposited for safekeeping with a third person or 
banker or in some temple. It is peculiar that no syngraphe of a sale subject to re- 
demption has survived in literature or even in papyri, perhaps because in Greco- 


1On the various meanings of oros cf. Wade-Gery, Mélanges Gustave Glotz, 1932, pp. 877- 
887 and references cited in the following notes. Cf. for horoi Bleckmann, Griechische Inschriften 
zur Griechischen Staatenkunde, 1913, p. 1 (with references) ; Dorothy Hill, A.J.d., XXXVI, 1932, 
pp. 254-259; Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 65; VIII, 1939, pp. 48, 77-79, 205-206 ; IX, 1940, pp. 266-267 ; 
X, 1941, pp. 52-53; 7.G., XII, 7, 56, in archonship of Kritoboulos, cvv6ijxas; ibid., 57 (8afyKas 
deposited with archon Eunomides) ; these last two not mentioned in Hesperia, XII, 1943, pp. 160- 
165. In J.G., II®, 2726 there is no reference to B.S.A., XI, 1904-1905, p. 71 where Tillyard re- 
publishes the inscription without knowledge of its previous edition by Ziebarth in Sitsungsber. Ak. 
Berlin, 1897, p. 665. Tillyard gives (p. 65, note 10) a wrong reference, showing his unfamiliarity 
with Ziebarth; he wrongly reads apa Xawpedyjpolv] ‘Pazy(ovoiov) for Ziebarth’s correct zapa 
Xaipedypor “Papy(ovoiw.). The dative is alwavs used in such constructions with ouv@rjxas Keimeévas. 
Tillyard also says that the loan was ‘447 drachmae, 3% obols,” when his text clearly shows 4% 
obols. On the other hand, Tillyard’s reading of the numerals is correct and Ziebarth’s wrong 
(HHHHADAAPHHIII<). The corpus reading (HHHHAAAAPHHIIII<) with no credit to Tillvard and 
without knowledge of his publication gives from a squeeze the same reading as Tillyard, 447 
drachmas, 4% obols, F and | combined to look like H. Michel, Recueil, Suppl., 1739 has the correct 
reading. There are other cases of double publications of foros inscriptions without knowledge of 
the editio princeps and these and many other points will be apparent when Professor John V. A. 
Fine of Princeton (now Captain USMCR) publishes the results of the study he is making of 
dpor, especially those found in the Agora. See also Hesperia, Suppl. VIL (1943), pp. 1-3. 

* Rev. de Phil., XLVII, 1924, pp. 97 f.; Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, 1926, pp. 286- 
296; Zeitschrift Savigny-Stift., romanist. Abt., XLVI, 1926, p. 339, 

* Ann. Sc. Arch. di Atene, I, 1914, pp. 113 £.; Zeitschrift Savigqny-Stift., romanist. Abt. 
XLVII, 1927, p. 494, 

a (Gin, for Kato. ov Kas TUS KELMEVAS Tapa | Kerpevas sometimes omitted | (which does not occur 
before 316 B.c. on dpo.) Michel, Recucil, nos. 1362 B, 1570; 1.G., All 7, 56-57 SB 4S 
ee Sah 2741, ea pit ano bed I.G., NII, Suppl. 1939, Pp. 147, 18; “Ap. AcAriov, 
2 » 1799, rapaptypa, pp. 31-32, no. 4+; Ferguson, Alio, XI, 1911, p. 265; Dow-Travis, Hesperia, 


ae 1943, pp. 160-165 (for Trapt tov detvos read Tapa TO) sete). For ovvypady) cf. Oxyr. Pap. Nara 
105. | a 
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Egyptian law the wpdots émt AWoree took the somewhat similar form of @VY) EV TLOTEL. 
So the hypothecary inscriptions on stone horoi are important to students of Greek 
law and systems of mortgage. There are four main classes * (1) dorunpara, mort- 
gages as security for property of minors or dowries; (2) acts of simple sale, (3) mort- 
gages with a condition of reciprocal usage (avrixpnoes) ; (4) custody or sales subject 
to redemption (emt Avoe)." The last form was in use as early as the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. in Attica, Lemnos, Skyros, Amorgos and elsewhere. Aside from the three 
examples mentioned above, it is known only froma few Attic orations and from many 
inscribed foro such as that here published.* Such stones seem unimportant and some 
have objected to dignifying them with the word “ mortgage,’ of which in Europe 
there are no examples, aside from ancient ones, before the tenth century after Christ. 
But, since the discovery of the unique Sardis émi Avoee mortgage, we know more about 
such transactions and realize that there is a resemblance to the old French mortgage, 
the English common-law mortgage, and especially to the Scottish mortgage,” still in 
frequent use, known as ‘an absolute disposition with back-bond.” The property 1s 
conveyed outright to the creditor as in a transaction of sale, but the fact that it is 
really a mortgage is written into a “* back-bond”’ or “ back-letter.”” The creditor has 
full title of ownership, but this can be redeemed at any time, and the Sardis inscription 
settles this disputed question for ancient times and proves that the property generally 
must be reconveyed to the debtor by the creditor and did not revert. The apaous émt 


° Cf. Philologus, LXIIT, 1904, pp. 498-583; Schwarz, Hypothek und Hypallagma, 1911, p. 35; 
Wilcken-Mitteis, Grundsiige und Chrestomathie, 1912, II, 1, pp. 135 ff. 

° Ci. Harpocration, s.v. épos; Pollux, III, 85; Dareste-Haussoullier-Reinach, Recueil des in- 
scriptions juridiques grecques, pp. 108-142; Roberts-Gardner, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, 
II, The Inscriptions of Attica, pp. 494-498; Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 1187-1198; Michel, Recueil, 
1364-1382: /.G., I1*, 2642-2770; Paoli, Studi di diretto attico, 1930, pp. 141-194. 

™Cf. Wiener Studien, IX, 1887, pp. 279 f.; Hitzig, Das grieschische Pfandrecht, 1895, pp. 
69-107; Zeitschrift Savigny-Stift., XV1, 1895, pp. 76-107; XXVIII, 1907, pp. 354-371; XXX, 
1909, pp. 306 ff.; XX XI, 1910, pp. 467 ff.; Beauchet, Histoire du droit privé de la rép. athén., IV, 
pp. 176-194; Guiraud, Wélanges Perrot, 1903, pp. 146-148; Pappoulias, ‘H "Eprpayparos “AoddaAcca, 
pp. 28-38, 53-55; Weiss, Pfandr. Untersuchungen, I, 1909, pp. 21 f.; Partsch, Gr. Biirgschaftsrecht, 
1909, pp. 256-259; Schwarz, Hypothek und Hypallagma, L911,.p, 35. 

’ For literary sources cf. Hitzig, Beauchet, and Pappoulias locc. citt. For inscriptions cf. also 
Beauchet, op. cit., III, p. 345; Dareste-Flaussoullier-Reinach, Recueil des inscriptions juridiques 
grecques, I, pp. 112-116: Michel, Recueil, nos. 1364-1375, 1738-1744; Sitzungsber. Ak. Berlin, 
1897, pp. 664-675 ; 1898, pp. 729-783: 1.G., XII, 8, 18-22-(Lemnos) ; Robinson, A.J.P., XXVIII, 
1907, pp. 430-431 (with references cited there) , Ath. Mitt., XXXV, 1910, p. 106, note 3; Paoli 
and J.G., II? as quoted in note 6; Jahreshefte, XV, 1912, Beiblatt, pp. 82-96; B.S.A., XI, 1904/5, 
pp. 63 ff.; Ath. Mitt, LIX, 1934, pp. 42, 72 (Skyros) ; Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 93-94, no. 14; 
X, 1941, pp. 53-54, nos. 16-18: Sundwall, ‘“* Unedited Inscriptions from Athens,” Journal of the 
Russian Ministry of Public Instruction, Leningrad, 1912, pp. 253-267 (in Russian. I have a reprint 
of this article which is nowhere cited in publications of such inscriptions. There are sixteen horot 
inscriptions there, including eight eri Avoe). . . 

® Cf. Gloag and Irvine, Law of Rights in Security, 1897, Chap. IV. 
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doe was a real sale for a definite amount, but it was also considered a mortgage, and 
a horos was set up near the house or on the property so that any passer-by could 
learn the price, and it was not hidden away in the archives of the courthouse or even 


entirely concealed, as to-day.” . 
C * : A Fo We c 
A piece of property was generally sold in mpaous emt Avoe to one person, but it 


could be conveyed to several individuals, corporations, families (yévy), orphaned 
children (J.G., IT’, 2644, 2654, 2657), special phratries or their subdivisions, or to 
sacred and secular clubs (@facov). In an inscription which I found in 1907” in a 
shop on Pandrosus Street in Athens (not Aeolus Street.as Von Premerstein says ) and 
which I had deposited in the Epigraphical Section of the National Museum at Athens, 
there are five mortgagees, more than in almost any other such inscription known to 
me.” The mortgages are given in descending amounts “ of 1500, 1200, 600, 150, and 
100 drachmas to Kephisodoros, the phrateres with Eratostratos, the Glaukidai, the 
Epikleidai, and the phrateres with Nikon. As the value of the estate was reached, 
the size of the mortgage decreased and the order decided the priority of claim, if my 
reading is correct. These horoi inscriptions were not official records, which were the 
cvvOnKar, but they could be submitted as evidence in court where their genuineness was 
often disputed."* They were, as Ferguson says,’* “ simply an advertisement made in 


1 For further information on the conditions of such mortgages see the nine points made in 
A.J.A., XVI, 1912, pp. 62-64. Cf. also the books cited in notes 7 and 8 above; Lipsius, Das Attische 
Recht, p. 692. Ziebarth’s definition in /.G., H*, 2684 is not entirely correct, if we can trust the 
Sardis inscription. 

114J.P., XXVIII, 1907, pp. 430-432; Ath. Mitt.. XXXV, 1910, pp. 103-117; I.G., 11*, 2670. 

Tn 1.G., 11°, 2692 perhaps the names of five mortgagees are to be restored. 

*8'Von Premerstein in Ath. Mitt., loc. cit., p. 104 wrongly read (line 8) for the second mort- 
gage HH and interpreted X as the upsilon of *AvaddAv(orio), but the letter is chi and in the last line 
the abbreviation is ’AvafA(vorio). ’Avaddr. is the usual abbreviation in inscriptions; cf. Michel, 
Recueil, 832, line 4; [.G., I1?, 1569, line 61; 1996, lines 145-146; 2019, lines 7, 17: 2051, lines 93, 
95, 96; 2119, line 80. The letter under dispute is entirely different. It is entirely different from 
the five other cases of upsilon (lines 1, 2, 3, 4+, 9) where the form is Y with three strokes. In 
line 8 the letter under discussion is Y. It was made with a long diagonal stroke / and a shorter 
diagonal stroke in the opposite direction which does not touch the first one This is clear on the 
stone itself and can even be seen by a good eye in the photograph p. 104. The facsimile of Latter- 
mann (Ath. Mitt., loc. cit., p. 105) is entirely incorrect in this letter. In other words the letter is 
made in a similar manner to the only other chi in a numeral (line 6) where the form is %, made 
with three strokes and not two diagonals crossing one another (here again the facsimile is wrong). 
So in our letter there were meant to be three strokes, but the lower right short diagonal was never 
cut, as might easily be the case in a carelessly and roughly cut mortgage inscription. The second 
mortgage could not be 400 drachmas less than the third. It is a matter for regret that my original 
correct text has not been kept in Dittenherger's Svlloge*, 1197 and in J.G., IT2, 2723. where no 
mention is made of my reading, which has been accepted by French and American scholars, Michel 
(Recueil, Suppl, 1738), Ferguson (Class. Phil., V, 1910, p. 267; Klio, XI, 1911, p. 266), and 
other epigraphists who have seen the stone in Athens or a squeeze or photograph. Von Premerstein 
thinks that the stone comes from near Laurion and that may be true, though I was told by the 
owner that it was found in Athens near the Agora. : : 

“Ct, Beauchet, of. cit., III, pp. 355 ff. ** Kio, XI, 1911, p. 266. 
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a ig Sct of se 

: s secure himself for the future against a 
possible denial of obligation. : 

I should like here to publish my third mortgage stone, of which the genuineness 
would perhaps not have been debated in an ancient Greek court. It was peated iver 
a dealer long years ago for my collection and is supposed to have been found in 
Marousi, northeast of Athens, probably near where J.G., II’, 2670 was unearthed. 
i 0 BEE Hymettian ae edly blackened as if it had 

ene - The back anc side are rough-picked, but the original cut upper 
edge and left side remain smooth. The bottom is broken away. Originally the stone 
which tapered toward the bottom, was much longer and had an uninscribed es 
which was set in the ground. The inscribed surface was only roughly dressed and is 
considerably lower below the third line, as if the stone had been reused, which might 
account for the peculiar order of words (see below), and for the fact that lines 4-8 
begin one letter further to the left than the first three lines (cf. Fig. 1). 


Height, 0. 19 m. 6pos Xwpto 
Width at top 0.18 m.; at bottom TET PapLev- 
0.16 m. o émt Vo (t) 
Thickness, 0.03 m. to 0.04 m. Kal olKias 
Height of letters, 0.01 m. (theta in 5 XX @udoxtH- 
sixth line, omicron in last line ) pove AOpo- 
to 0.02 m. (first rho in first vel, Oeokde 
line). [t] “A@povet. 


At the end of the third line the iota may not be preserved or it may have been 
omitted as in /.G., IT”, 2749. The only other uncertainty in the reading is in line 8 
where the first letters are obscure but they seem to be AOM and can be compared with 
the similar letters at the end of line 6. The slanting stroke after the alpha must then 
be a mistake or an accidental cutting. No other demotic than ’A@povet will fill the traces 
of letters and the well-preserved ending -ove?. It is possible to have two mortgagees 
and even from the same deme." It is interesting that this deme should be Athmonon 
of the tribe Kekropis, which is located near the modern Marousi ” where the inscrip- 


167. G.. I12, 2655 (same deme), 2693, 2695, 2705 (tliree mortgagees with two from the same 
deme), 2725, 2735 (two from same deme). [n 2692 there seem to be five individual mortgagees, 
two from the same deme. ; 

17 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R.E., s.v., and for similar stones from Athmonon, cf. /.G., Il’, 
2670, 2744 (dated in 315/4 B.c. by the archon Praxiboulos), and 2768. In J.G., I?, 865 are pub- 
s of the precinct of Artemis Amarusia, found near Marousi. The region is 
fertile and has fine drinking water and produces delicious grapes (Aristophanes, Peace, 190, Tpvyaios 
"ABpoveds, dpredoupyos beE0s ). No wonder 2000 drachmas could be borrowed on such land especially 
when a house was erected on it, although at Olynthus a whole house could be bought for 900 to 
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tion was probably found. The order of words is unique, and as has been said above, 
possibly lines 4-8 were added later, though | see no great differences in style of letters, 
except that omicron is smaller. There is, however, at least one parallel to the peculiar 
order of words," where we have |dpos épyaorypio| mempapévo emt Mboe(v) Kal av- 
dparddov and in J.G., 1°, 2741 we have the peculiar order 6pos oiktas we| mpapyévns | Kat 
tov Medno|iov ywpiwr?| emt oe. Another unique feature of our inscription is the 
placing of the amount of the fairly large mortgage of 2000 drachmas before the 
names of the two mortgagees. The most important contribution of the inscription is 
the mention of two important Athmoneans.'’ Philoktemon is undoubtedly the father 
of a more famous Athmonean who was émpedyri}s Tov vewpiov in 334/3 B.c.”’ Theokles 
cannot be identified so easily, but he might be the banker Theokles in Demosthenes’ 
Oration for Apollodoros against Nikostratos,’ who lent 1000 drachmas. He might 
be the Theokles of the tribe Kekropis (to which the deme Athmonon belonged), who 
is mentioned in /.G., II*, 2385, line 69 (middle of fourth century B.c.). The date of 
our inscription agrees with such identifications. and bankers are mentioned in such 
horot. It must date between 350 and 325 B.c. The use of o for ov, the forms of the 
letters, and the lack of mention of the archon’s name and of ovvOjKa ”* date the in- 
scription considerably before 316 B.c. The fact that the deme name is not abbreviated 
as in the inscription which I published in 4./.P., XXVIII, 1907, pp. 4380-431, in- 
dicates an early date. That inscription is one of the earliest boundary stones known,” 
although /.G., 11°, 2654 seems to be dated in 363/2 B.c. So I would date my new 
inscription a little earlier than the one with five mortgagees, which | have already 
published. 
Davip M. Rosinson 
THE Jouns Hopkins UNIVFRSITY 


2000 drachmas. The House of Zoilus, with seventeen rooms, sold for 1200 drachmas; cf. T.A.P.A., 
LXII, 1931, p. 43 (2000 dr.); LXIX, 1938, p. 48. For an interesting decree of Athmonon in 
honor of distributing officials (pepdpyat), dating from 324/3 and found at Marousi, cf. [.G., ID, 
1203. Cf. also Ath. Mitt., XIII, 1888, p. 351. 

18 T.G., I[*, 2749. In I.G., 11°, 2687 we have épes oixias, ywpiov with no connecting kat. 

19 Cf. Kirchner, Prosopographia Atiica, I1, pp. 498-499 for those already known. 

207.G., I1?, 1623; Kirchner, op. cit., 14639. 

Siri i. 9, 

22 For example cf. /.G., 11*, 2741 (Eukles, tpaze€irys ). 

23 Cf. Dow-Travis, Hesperia, XI], 1943, pp. 159-161. 

24 Dow-Travis, loc. cit., p. 161 agree with me in datine i.ca.. 350ip.6, Ci, J.G., I1?, 2654. 


A FRAGMENT OF A PROXENY DECREE FROM IOS 


Fragment of white marble, broken on all sides. Height 0.120 m.; width 0.347 m. ; 
thickness 0.278 m. Letters: height 0.009 m.; space between lines 0.006 m. Lettering 


of 3rd-2nd century B.C. 


Fig. 1. Proxeny Decree from Ios 


ca, 18 


—- — erepdv lor xl at éralwéoa Of 5. [Al peko=d 


> 


ip / 4 7] \ 5 , e + Q A > ‘ A ‘ 
[| rynias €vexa| Kal evvoias As Exwv diaTedel Eis TOV by[ pov TOV | 
[Inrav Kat ety |ae abrov mpdEevov Kat evepyéerny THs 7| OAEws | 
[avrov Kat €|KyOvous Kal Elvar av’TOLts TpOcodoV mpos TH| Vv Bov- | 
\ \ Se lal > / / , \ ‘ c , > ‘ 

5 [Anv kat tov 6H | pov |€|av tov d€wvtac mparolis wler| a] Ta tepa- |etvar de] 

|a7éXevav avr lots kal Ta GAXa diiavOpwra ravta boa S€8| oneva | 

[nv Tots dAdows | wpok€vors Kal evepyerars Tapa THS TOAEw|s. avaypa- | 


[you d€ rHv mpokeviay| eis TO lepdv TOV “A7OANwP| os TOD Ilv]A| tov ———|] 


This stone was purchased by Prof. C. H. Morgan on Ios in 1936. It is now in 
the library of the American School of Classical Studies in Athens. 


Koh 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM BEROEA 


It was my good fortune to visit Beroea with Mr. C. F. Edson in the autumn of 
1936 at a time when a group of ancient marbles had recently come to light in the 
course of excavations made during tree-planting. These remains, consisting of marble 
grave monuments,’ architectural blocks, and pieces of tufa columns, still bearing traces 
of Roman plaster, were collected in an open space, the property of “Avtévios Sappy- 
KwoTns, in the 6d0¢ Iepiudeprakds ( Fig. 1), whither they had been brought from their 


Fig. 2. Circuit Wall of Beroea 


> 


original site, opposite the place where the Naoussa road branches from the road 
leading to the railway station of Verria, lying on the right, 7.c. S. E. as one goes 
to the station. When we visited the site,” it became clear that the workmen had by a 
fortunate accident uncovered part of the circuit wall of Beroea (Fig. 2), built, in all 
probability, in the third century after Christ, like the Valerian Wall in Athens, to 


1 The Ephor, Mr. Kotzias, kindiy gave us permission to publish these finds; it may be that 
some of them have subsequently appeared in a Greek or German journal, to which I have had no 
access. I am indebted to Mr. M. N. Tod for some helpful suggestions in preparing this paper. 

2Tt is hoped that further investigation may be possible in happier times. If Beroea, second 
only to Thessalonica in wealth of surface remains, were to be excavated, the epigraphic harvest 
would be rich. 
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ward off the attacks of the barbarians; this date is supported by the lettering of the 
inscriptions. The unfinished state of the stones is ample proof of the urgency with 
which the wall was built. All are of snow-white marble, preserved in all its pristine 
freshness, straight from the cutter’s yard. One (Fig. 3) has its relief, showing a 
boy with a goose (7), just blocked out; another (Fie. 4) figures a charming Cupid 
with a little dog holding out its paw; neither of these has any inscription. Even 
the inscribed stones were probably never used for the purpose for which they were 
originally intended, as they show no signs of weathering. 


The following inscribed monuments were found. 


Fig. 3. Stone from Wall of Beroea, Fig. 4+. Stone from Wall of Beroea 
Boy with Goose ( ? ney eatin 
TOOSE ( r) ( upid with Dog 


1. “Macedonian” grave F whi ‘ 
ce lan grave monument, of white marble, slightly damaged on right 

and left edges by workmen’s tools; moulding at top, surmounted by incised gable with 
IPT » de a . ‘ a ‘ fs C : os 
acroteria, and at bottom. Height, 1.17 m.; width, 0.535 m. (at top); 0.56m. (at 
bottom) ; maximum thickness, 0.495 m. Letters: 0.014-0.017 m.: 4, w, 0.04 m.: inter 
Spaces, WU ly im. (hig: " 

Kravdcavds Operas Kai Kaotwp 

ovvyapLos avip £F tvuBov € 

TEVEAY EOL, Vnmoorvvov di 


Lins £F Kipt 8€ peas 9170) 
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> Kvpwdrda, 7 mpiv rote b0Ens LF 
apapéva mAEelotous ev Ovpeé- 
hats oredavous £F Nov dé pee 
Motpawy pitos HpTace, KX<O>Y- 
KET GElOowW [5 KELILAL Oo -evica- 


10 den LNT pPoTrONEt Bepota. 


Line 1. OpéWas. The relationship of @pemroé to their foster-parents is the subject 
of a detailed study by A. Cameron in dnatolian Studies Presented to W. H. Buckler 
(Manchester, 1939), pp. 27-62. 


Fig. 5. Grave Monument (No. 1) from Beroea 


Line 4. Meas. This elegiac epigram, a welcome addition to our all too scanty 
knowledge of the theatrical profession in Imperial times,’ is the first epigraphic evi- 
dence, so far as I know, for the presentation of mimes in Macedonia. It is fitting that 
it should come from Beroea, the seat of the Imperial Kowdv Maxeddvar, the dywvobérat 
of which presided at the Games of the Koinon and bore the expenses of staging them. 
The kind of games at which Cyrilla may have won her “ many glorious crowns” is 
well described in the well-known inscription in honour of Q. Popillius Python,’ 


lines 12-17: 


’ For this subject see, among others, FE. Wist (who does not, however, make full use of the 
epigraphic evidence), Pauly-Wissowa, I.E. s.v., Mimos, 1727-1764, especially 1755-7; L. Robert, 
APXAIOAOLOS in R.E.G., XLIX, 1936, pp. 235-54, where he remarks (pp. 238-9) on the com- 
paratively limited information which we may expect from inscriptions: Les inscriptions . . . peuvent 
nous faire connaitre des acteurs de mimes, Jes villes ot1 ils donnaient leurs représentations, les 
honneurs dont ils étaient gratifiés. /dem, “ Pantomimen im griechischen Orient,’ Hermes, LXV, 
1930, pp. 106-122. We must, as Robert reminds us, R.F.G., loc. cit., p. 238, note 2, “ distinguer 


soigneusement les mimes, comédiens ou chanteurs ou bouffons, des pantomimes, danseurs.”” From 


lines 8-9 it appears that Cyrilla was a singer. 
‘A full bibliography of this inscription 1s Piven it) Jako. wo, 1940, p. 51, note 3. 
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‘\ 2 oe 
Kal KaTavyeiAavTa Kal ayayovTa 
as - peered 
E\OAKTLOVS AyOVas TAAAVTLALOVS 
‘\ \ 7 ry / 
Aupedtkovs Kal YupVLKOUS, OOV- 
\ 14 / 
ta Onpiopaxias dua ravtolwv Cowv 
lal % / 
évroTiwy Kal E€viK@VY Kal MOVOLAXt- 


as. KT. 


Our inscription recalls the charming epigram from the theatre of Aquileia,” in 
which a colleague pays graceful tribute to the was Bassilla: 


THV Toots OHpowwe TApos, TOAKALS 6€ TOhET OL 
dd€av dovaeroav evi oxnvator hafovoav 
TAVTOLNS GPETHS EV MEL[LOLS, ELTA YOPOLOL, 
mohhakes ev Ovpédats, GAN ovyx otTw 6€ Oavovon, 

5 7H Sexdty Movon, 70 Aadrely coos “Hpakdeidys 
peyade Baooth\dn aTydnv HéTo Bioroyos das. 
non Kat véxus ovoa tonv Biov Ehayxe TELULNV. 

povatkov eis OaTeOoV OO avaTavoapErn. 
Tavra. 
10 Ot cvoKnvol cov héyovow ° 


ewsvyer, Bacarra: ovdets ablavaros. 


Line 8. Moipdwy piros. This is a common cliché in funerary epigrams, appearing, 
in one form or another, at least a dozen times in Kaibel. The penultimate letter in this 
line appears to show the cross-bar of an epsilon, and it is unlikely that this is due to 
a chip by a workman’s tool. 


Line 10. Mnzpoméd\e. On the basis of a false restoration in a Beroean inscription 
in honour of Nerva," scholars have assumed that it was Nerva who bestowed the title 
of Metropolis on Beroea. The corrected reading, given in J.R.S., XXX, 1940, pp. 
50-52, proves that Nerva merely confirmed an honour already granted. 


2. “Macedonian” grave monument, rather smaller than the usual type; mould- 
ing at top, surmounted by incised gable with acroteria, and at bottom; circle in centre 


®CI.G., 6750; Kaibel, Ep. Gr. 609; I.G., XIV, 2342 and Add: p. 704; O. Crusius, Herondas 
Mimiambi’, p. 149. 

*Delacoulonche, Archives des missions scientifiques et littéraires, viii (1859), pp. 221-4 and 
p. 252, no. 44; Demitsas, i Maxedovia (Athens, 1896), p. 66, no. 55. The title of Metropolis occurs 
in the following inscriptions from Beroea: the Popillius Python inscription cited in footnote 4; 
Rostovtzeff, Bull. de l’Inst. russe a Constantinople (in Russian), IV, 3, 1899, pp. 175-6, no. 3 
(republished as new by Woodward, B.S.A., XVIII, 1911-12, pp. 148-9); A. E. Contoléon, Néa 
Suiprn, 9th Sept., 1889, no. 3937 and R.E.G., XV, 1902, pp. 141-2 (republished as new by Rostovtzeff 
loc. cit., pp. 176-7, no. 4 and Woodward, loc. cit.. p. 148, no. 6) ; Orlandos, "Apx. Achr., Il 1916, 
pp. 156-7, no. 14, and p. 157, no. 15; L. Robert, Rev. Phil., XTII, 1939, pp. 128-132, nos. 1 and 2. 
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ot pediment ; traces of Roman cement on right side. Height, 0.92 m.; maximum width, 
0.455 m.; maximum thickness, 0.445 m. Letters: 0.035 m.; , 0.07 m.; interspaces 
0.015 m. (Fig. 6). It will be noticed that two forms 
of omicron and omega occur on the stone. The in- 
scription is in the form of an elegiac couplet : 


“AvTvyov@ 

Aevxy TUV- 

Bov rev&a- 

oa TUVEVVO LF 
5 O@ynKaTo cwdpo- 

avvns ovve- 


pa Kat dudrtas 


Line 2. Aevxn. Bechtel, Hist. Personennamen, p. 
278, quotes the masculine Aedxos from J.G., XII (3), 
795. Demitsas, op. cit., p. 472, no. 429, gives TuAAta 
Aevxn, showing by his accentuation that he derives the 
name from \evk7, white, not from devKy, white poplar. 


Lines 6-7. For ovvOeua (= avvOnpua, token, pledge ) 
see Liddell and Scott s.v., and cf. éwifeua & érifyya; 
avdbewa & avabypa; Evbewa & EvOnpa, etc. 


Fig. 6. Grave Monument ( No. 2) 


from Beroea 


3. Upper portion of a‘* Macedonian ” grave monument; moulding, surmounted 
by incised gable, with acroteria; circle in centre ot pediment ; design repeated on right 
and left sides of stone: traces of Roman cement. Maximum extant height, bee tiie 
maximum width, 0.66 m.: maximum thickness, 0.465 m. Letters (Imperial, of poor 
quality, €, 0, C, W): line 1, 0.035-0.04 m. ; rest of inscription, 0.03 m.; @, 0.07 m.; 
‘nterspaces, lines 1-5, 0.015 m.: lines 5-6, 0.02-0.025 m. 


TovAvov Mepuxd€éa. 
‘Hpakkewtynv Lopzro- 
via Mapkia tov ydvukv- 
ratov avopa Kat cpt- 

5 \oOyporarov Kat mav- 
Ta GplaoTov Els avTHV 
YEVO[LEVOD * Hpoa. 

Line 2. Iulius Pericles is perhaps a native of Heracleia Lyncestis, rather than 

of Heracleia Sintice. 

Lines 4-5. @idobypédraros is a rather surprising epithet in a catalogue of marital 


virtues. 
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4. Grave monument: moulding at top, surmounted by incised gable with acro- 
teria, and at bottom; in centre of pediment, a wheel with four spokes ; same decoration 
on right and left sides, but these have a simple triangle. Though the lettering is good, 
the workmanship of the stone in general is inferior ; it seems to have experienced more 
weathering than the rest before being built into the w all, if indeed it ever was; there 
are no traces of cement. Height, 1.20m.; width, 0.505 1m. (at top), OA9mL (at 
bottom) ; maximum thickness, 0.425 m. Letters, 0.035 m.; ped 0.015 -0.02 m. 
There are no ligatures; letter-forms: E, O, 2, Q. 


KXeayopa Bor- 
pul T@ vi@ €K 

A 2Q7 / 

TOV (Olav [LVEL- 

as xapw* xat- 
5 pe mapodeira. 


Lines 1-2. Bérpvs occurs in another Macedonian inscription published by A. 
Struck, Ath. Mitt., XX VII, 1902, p. 308, no. 8. Bechtel lists it in Hist. Personen- 
nuamen, p. 5992, under names derived from plants and trees. 


5. ‘“ Macedonian” grave monument; moulding at top, surmounted by incised 
gable with acroteria, and at bottom. Height, 1.28m.; maximum width, 0.53 m.; 
maximum thickness, 0.455 m. Letters, line 1, 0.04 m.; lines 2-4, 0.035 m.; $, 0.088 m. ; 
interspaces, 0.025 m. Letter-forms: E, O, 2, Q; ligatures: MNE, ME, MH. 


Pirovpevy), *A- 
yudret TO iOlw 
avopt pvetas 
Yap. 


Line 1. ®iAovpevy. This name occurs in an inscription published by A. Orlandos, 
“Apx. Aedr., IT, 1916, pp. 152-3, no. 6. 


6. Large grave monument; moulding at top, surmounted by incised gable with 
acroteria, and at bottom; circle in pediment; same design on right and left sides; 
many traces of Roman cement. Height, 1.645 m.; width, 0.685 m. (at top), 0.67 m. 
(at bottom); maximum thickness, 0.4m. Letters, 0.04 m.; interspaces, 0.012 m. 


etlete Loris. +41 <>, 
‘TAcavos Anuyrtpios Uo- 


, A 
TOWvElo TW TUVYVE- 


Ve Velas Kapur. 


Line 1. “TAcavds may be for Atdtavés. which occurs four times in Demitsas. 
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7. Fragment of Roman grave stele, broken away at top, left, and bottom; the 
lower right extremity of the relief area is just visible; surface covered with hard 
Roman cement. Maximum height, 0.45 m.; maximum width, 0.35 m.; thickness, 
0.06 m. Letters, 0.03-0.035 m.; interspaces. 0.01-0.015 m. 


~-—|nua o 
—--~— 7@ €tdt- 
l@ ré|Kv@ ex TOV 
Jet |diwv pvias 
5 2 xapw 
€v arrodnpia 
rehevTNHOavTe. 
Line 1. One would expect this to be part of a name, such as iA |nua[zov, but 
the position of the leaf is against a restoration on these lines. . 


Lines 6-7. This phrase occurs in an inscription published by Orlandos. ’Apx. 
Aexr., I, 1916, p. 159, no. 22. 


8. Fragment of grave stone, broken left and bottom; damaged on right side 
of face; incised gable at top with acroteria on right and circle in pediment; traces 
of Roman cement. Maximum height, 0.445 m.; maximum width, 0.27 m.: thickness, 
0.09 m. Letters. lines 1-4, 0.04 m.: lines 5-6, 0.045-0.05 m.: ¢, 0.075 m.; interspaces, 
lines 1-3, 0.01 m.; lines 3-6, 0.003-0.005 m. 


—~— JIAA 76 
yAuk | vTar<w> 
(?) vid] PDir0€e- 
(?) w--]/O NE K 
5 p|vias 
xa | pw. 

Line 1. The comparatively rare feminine Z|@tAa would fit the traces, but it makes 
line 1 very much shorter than the following lines. @¢o| ira might be suggested, but the 
remains of the first letter in line 1 cannot belong to a phi of the diamond-shaped type in 
line 3; this objection is not final, as diamond-shaped omicrons alternate with rounded 
in inscriptions of this date, and perhaps the same might be the case with phi. 


Lines 2-3. The last visible letter of line 2 is £ (corrected <w>); that of line 3 1S 


| with traces of horizontals to right at top and middle, interpreted e. 
9. Small fragment of marble slab. Height, 0.195 m.; width, 0.23 m. - thickness, 
0.028 m. Letters, 0.023 m. Lines ruled on face of stone for alinement of letters; 


inscription probably never completed. 


NAPI/ ? a|vopt. 
J. M. R. Cormack 


THE UNIVERSITY, 
READING, ENGLAND 


AN OBSCURE INSCRIPTION ON A GOLD TABLET 


At a meeting of the Instituto di Correspondenza Archeologica held in LSo2 <4 
Jesuit archaeologist, R. P. Gianpietro Secchi, gave a brief account of an inscription 
which had recently come to light.’ It was engraved on a thin plate of gold, and the 
circumstances of its discovery were strange indeed. The excavator, Gaetano Canestrelli, 
found it in the mouth of a skull—noteworthy, according to the report, for its perfect 
set of strong teeth—which was enclosed in a terracotta urn unearthed at the Vigna 
Codini, near the tomb of the Scipios; the neighboring ground had already yielded a 
number of leaden curse-tablets. The present location of the gold plate is unknown, 
at least to me; the scholars who have discussed it since Secchi seem to have done so 
without re-examining the object. 

Secchi’s reading of the inscription is as follows: 


AIQNEPTTETA KYPIE CAPATT! AOC NEIKHN KATA TIAIN YITOTTETPAN 


Nothing is said about the arrangement of the words on the plate.” To judge 
by its obviously small size and by some similar objects, such as the silver petalon 
published by D. M. Robinson,* the forty-seven letters may well have been divided 
into several lines. Adequate information about the form of the letters is also lacking. 
With the C-shaped sigma used in Secchi’s text, amulets usually show the forms € 
and ©; when the form E is used, we find E and w. 

Secchi’s interpretation is rather bewildered. He read atwy epwera as one word, 
rendering it aevigradus, but did not elucidate the meaning of that word, which is 
not elsewhere attested, and would probably be viewed with suspicion by Latinists. 
He took waw to be the accusative of wats, although that poetical form of wats is not 
likely to have been used by the writer of a short charm in prose. As to 80s vi«ny, K7h., 
some youthful memory of girls and grottoes (grato, Pyrrha, sub antro!) seems to 
have stolen into the mind of the scholar, only to be banished by the frown of a clerical 
conscience. Of these words he says: 

“ This invocation (i.e. of Sarapis) is followed by a prayer most unworthy of 

* Bull. dell’ Inst., 1852, pp. 151-2. At later dates the inscription was briefly discussed by the 
following scholars, whose remarks will be hereafter cited by the name of the author without other 
reference: Panofka, rch. Angeiger (issued with rch. Zeitung), 1854, p. 441; Froehner, “ Sur 
une amulette basilidienne,” Caen, 1867, p. 9 (reprinted, with renumbered pages, from Bull. de la 
soc. des antiquaires de Normandie, VII, pp. 217 ff.) ; Drexler, Hoch. fiir klass. Philol., TIT, 1886, 
p. 1432; Wunsch, Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln, 1898, p. 101, 

* Panofka and Wiinsch speak of the text as in two lines, which seems to be merely an inference 
from the circumstance that Secchi discussed the invocation and the prayer separately. 

*In Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of E. K. Rand, pp. 245 ff. and pl. iS 
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a decent man, yet very frequent in the immense moral disorder of pagan idolatry. 
The worshipper asks for victory over the natural virtue of an innocent girl.” 


What would Father Secchi have thought of the extremely plain-spoken love- 
charms in P. Oslo 1? However, the innocent girl of his interpretation is a mere 
figment, as we shall see. Yet it is not very strange that he succeeded no better in 
interpreting the inscription, considering how little was known in his time of ancient 
magic, the lower manifestations of popular religion, and the language used by the 
simpler people. 

Other scholars have done little more to explain this brief text. Panofka held 
that the prayer merely commended a girl who had died at an early age to the pro- 
tection of Sarapis, the god of the lower world-—a view which ignores the natural 
meaning of both vikny and xara. Froehner, who treats the inscription in a note on 
his publication of another amulet, would read daérepav and regard wav (erroneously 
written maw) as a grammatical irregularity for mécav—a point to which we shall 
return later. He would then translate, ‘‘ grant victory over every temptation.” Such 
a petition on a pagan amulet is probably unexampled; and if we could assume Christian 


influence in the language of a prayer to Sarapis, we should expect a form of wepacpos. 
‘Taomepa, by the way, does not seem to be found elsewhere, although vtzomepae, 
“attempt to seduce,” occurs in Alciphron and Aelian. 

W. Drexler, who examined the inscriptions on a great number of amulets, re- 
jected Secchi’s explanation of our text without adding anything of his own, and 
Lafaye cites it without comment in his Les divinités d’ Alexandrie.” As far as | know, 
the inscription was last discussed by Wiinsch, who was chiefly interested in the in- 
vocation of Sarapis.’ He rejected Secchi’s explanation of the prayer as impossible, 
but confesses that the sense is not clear; “ but in any event it is certain that the words 
are addressed to Sarapis as lord of the lower world, and that he is called aiov épaéra.” 

If anything is to be made of this little inscription, it is well to begin with a 
general observation that I have found to be true after examining many magical 
amulets. Apart from brief acclamations like ets Oeds, eis Zevs Xapamis, vuKd 7 Slats, 
few of them express any religious feeling, and still fewer convey a moral idea, such 
as the wish to overcome temptation. Most of these objects were made for a practical 
purpose—to gain favor for the wearer in his dealings with his superiors, to win the 
love of some particular person, to insure protection against disease and various 
dangers. This plate can perhaps be best explained as an amulet against a danger well 
known to most Mediterranean peoples, and especially in Egypt, the home of the 


4 Page 323, no. 205. 
® The inscription is mentioned briefly by Cumont, Textes et Monuments, I, p. 76, note 6; 


C. R. Acad. Inscr., 1928, p. 278, note 4; by Reitzenstein, Gétt. Nachrichten, 1904, p. 319, note 5; 
and by Weinreich, Arch. f. Religionswiss., XIX, 1916-19, p. 189, note 3. 
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Sarapis-cult—namely, the sting of scorpions and, it may be, the bite of poisonous 
snakes. Let us examine the prayer itself, passing over the invocation for the moment. 

First of all, it seems certain that ITAIN is simply an error for ITAN; the maker 
carelessly scratched a superfluous hasta. On this point Froehner was undoubtedly 
right. Next, I] would read tm6 wézpav. Then, if one makes allowance for several 
laxities of language, such as are familiar to papyrologists and other students of late 
popular Greek, the prayer may be rendered, * Grant victory over everything under a 
rock.” The last words seem very vague and may have been chosen to avoid mentioning 
something hated and feared. They take on a more definite meaning when we con- 
front them with a proverbial expression occurring in several forms, all of which refer 
to the danger from scorpions lurking under stones. 


Soph. Fr. 37 (Pearson) : év wav7t yap tou oxopmtos dpovpet Aida. 
Praxilla Fr. 4 (Bergk) : t76 wavzi hi0w oKopriov, @ “ratpe, dudacceo.” 


See also the skolion (20, Diehl, Anth. Lyr., II, p. 187) cited by Athenaeus (695 D): 
Aristophanes, Thesm., 528, with pytop for oKoprios, Tapa mpoodoxiav; and other 
passages gathered by Pearson and Diehl in their notes on the fragments cited. 
There are difficulties that meet the eye at once, particularly in the circumstance 
that all the proverbial passages use the word Ai#os. Yet the words for stone and rock 
were not always carefully discriminated, especially in later Greek, just as in American 
and Australian English “rock” is often used by careless speakers for a stone of 
moderate or even small size. [érpos is to some extent synonymous with Atos, though 
less common in Attic prose, and wéz7pa seems occasionally to have been used carelessly 
for mérpos, as in Xenophon, Anab., 4, 2, 20 (éxvdivdovrv métpas, cf. éwexvdivdovy 
mérpous, Hell., 3, 5, 20), where, it is true, the best authority, the first hand of manu- 
script C, has wérpovs. Galen, who touches upon the matter in beginning his chapters 
on medicinal minerals, ridicules the distinction between wérpa and zézpos as a mere 
“pelt with 


pedantry; and in Modern Greek, wézpa is the ordinary word for a stone 
stones ”’ 1s waipyw je Tats wérpats.’ Our inscription cannot be accurately dated without 
inspecting the original tablet, yet it is probably not earlier than Galen’s time, and may 
be later, like many of the lead tablets found near by. We can scarcely doubt that to 
the writer 76 rérpav was equivalent to t7d O@ or bd wétpw. Hence there is little 
need for another argument, namely, that scorpions and some snakes like the cool 
shadow of cliffs and massive rocks as well as the shelter of smaller stones—a fact 
which travellers and archaeologists have sometimes learned to their cost among the 
tombs and temples of Egypt. 


6 viet i ara ¥ . ; 4 , 
Diehl apparently doubts the authorship of Praxilla and does not list the verse among her 
fragments. - 
7 CEL Y 4 ee Ss dex yA +4 sd y : . r 
I owe this observation to H. C. Youtie, who has also contributed some of the references in 
iG The Veer > 4 sala 1c *: , P er 
note 9. The passage in Galen is Simpl. medicam., Vol. XII, 194 (Kuhn). 
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. che construction of v6 with the accusative to express position under anything, 
with no motion implied, is apparently more common in later Greek than that with the 
dative, and needs no defense.” But in post-classical as well as in classical times xara 
is normally used with the genitive, not the accusative, to mean ‘ against,” “ over,” 
in connection with a hostile act or attitude. Consequently, if there is any merit in 
the interpretation suggested above, we are obliged to adopt one of two explanations. 


1) The engraver may have expressed himself vaguely rather than precisely, 
Saying Give me victory in relation to everything under a rock,” instead of “ over 
everything,” etc. 

ae i V\" q\Tea spec 4 ~ . j . 
2) Wemay have here an instance of an irregular extended use of the (properly) 
neuter accusative wav. 


: There is evidence from inscriptions, papyri, and ecclesiastical texts showing that 
mav Was sometimes put in place of the masculine accusative wavra.” Whether it en- 
croached still further upon the other forms of the adjective is uncertain. Froehner 
thought that wav stood for 7wacav in our text, and also in his own amulet, where we 
find the words |[é6pxilw| . . . wav mrmpatispov Kai wav tdpoddBav."’ The first wav 
certainly takes the place of wévra, but, contrary to Froehner’s opinion, the second 
does also, for t8pod6Bav is not an error for the feminine vdpodoPiav, but the accusa- 
tive of a masculine tépoddBas, which Plutarch and some medical writers use as an 
equivalent of dSpodoBia."* Furthermore wécay occurs twice in Froehner’s amulet just 
after the words I have cited. Thus there is still no evidence for wav = macav, and I have 
not found wav elsewhere used for zav7és. But since in our text wav is not accompanied 
by a noun, which might have obliged the writer to follow the grammatical norm, 
I incline to think that he here allowed himself this otherwise unparalleled license. 

Of the request it only remains to say that while 60s vicny may seem a weighty 
expression to use in a prayer for immunity from the attacks of scorpions or reptiles, 
it is (like 80s yap) so widely and loosely used in amulets that it scarcely calls for 
comment. 

We turn now to the invocation, and particularly to the words aioy épméra.” In 


‘Compare Liddell-Scott-Jones ixé B 1 with tro C 2. 

® Mayser, Gram. d. Griech. Pap., I’, part 2, p. 32, lines 39-46; Helbing, Gram. d. Sept., p. 51; 
Reinhold, De graec. Patrum, p. 52; somewhat analogous later developments cited by Psaltes, Gram. 
d. bys. Chronikon, p. 160, notes 1 and 2. The word as had evidently taken one step towards 
becoming an indeclinable; that the tendency went no further is due, apparently, to the fact that 
almost all forms of the word were disused in Modern Greek, being replaced by 6dos and xaée. 

10 Op. cit. (see note 1), p. 7, lines 6-7 of the inscription. 

11'To the references in Liddell-Scott-Jones, add Musée Belge, XVIII, 1914, pp. 70-73; there 
Delatte gives a full description of a jasper amulet in Athens which bears the inscription $vye 
daipwv idpopoBa aro Tov PopotvTos TOUTO To pvdrakTypiKory. 

12 Because of its verbal origin I give épmérys paroxytone accent (Kuhner-Blass, I, p,-391), 
though it does not conform strictly to the rule. 
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discussing a text of such slight importance as this can claim, it would be inappropriate 
to enter upon so complicated a subject as the development of aiév from the simple 
meaning of life, time, into a philosophical concept and into a name for a divine entity. 
Nock’s treatment of the matter in his “ A Vision of Mandulis Aion ” not only serves 
as a valuable introduction to the topic, but also carries it as far as many inquirers 
will need to go.” It is clear that the idea of eternity carried by this word from Plato 
on caused Aion to become a kind of hypostasis in relation to more than one deity. 
Thus Agathodaimon is Aion in magical texts,” the sun is invoked as Agathodaimon,” 
and the connection between Aion and the sun is fairly well made out.’” Apart from 
this gold plate, evidence for a connection between Aion and Sarapis is scanty: but 
AION, evidently for AION, appears in the field of an amethyst intaglio in the British 
Museum (No. 56427), where the design is a bearded head of Sarapis, adorned with 
six rays and wearing the modius, on top of a jar. Through the right handle of the 
jar a stalk of grain is thrust, through the left a kerykeion with snakes and wings. 
A better example has been brought to my attention by A. D. Nock, who has 

generously allowed me the use of a piece of evidence in his possession. This is a photo- 
graph of an inscription which at least up to 1937 was in the collection of the late 
Carl Schmidt, who in that year presented the photograph to Mr. Nock. In doing so, 
he laid no restriction upon its use, and | therefore present the text here.’ It is note- 
worthy for the syncretism which brings together Zeus, Helios, Sarapis, and Aion. 

Aw “HXiw peyaho 

Capamids Aidve 

Moporrats kat “Hpwyv evyn. 


8 Harvard Theological Review, XXVII, pp. 53-104, especially pp. 78-99. My indebtedness 
to this work will be patent to any reader, and I also owe to Mr. Nock some important references 
and comments used in these notes. Among the many works dealing with Aion, the following may 
be mentioned: C. Lackeit, dion (part 1: continuation has not appeared), Konigsberg diss., 1916: 
idem, “ Aion” in Pauly-Wissowa, R.F., Suppl. III, 64; Weinreich, Arch. f. Religionswiss., XIX, 
1916-19, pp. 174-190; Zepf, ibid., XXV, pp. 225-244; Cumont, C. R. Acad. Inser.. 1928, pp. 274-282. 

4* Pap. Gr. Mag., 1V, 3168 ff. © Tbid., LV, 1597 and 1607. 

** Nock, loc. cit., p. 84, with lines 18-19 of the Mandulis inscription (p. 63); Cumont, Textes 
et Monuments, I, p. 80, and note 3. 

*’ Measurements of the stone are not available; it presents a trapezoidal face, the sides sloping 
slightly outward to the base. The letters of the second line are broadened, those of the third nar- 
rowed, to fit the space. An abrasion or weathering of the stone at the right side reached as far as 
the final iota of line 2, but even allowing for this, there can hardly have been a nu after evxy In 
line 3. The lettering seems to be of the fourth century after Christ, possibly of the early fifth, 

The provenance of the stone is unknown, but it may well have come from Egypt where 
Schmidt acquired many antiquities. This is made slightly more probable by the occurrence of the 
name Heron, which is common in Egypt. Further, the strange name Moporrats may be made (with 
an Egyptian confusion of A and p) on the stem of Modorrdés, which oceurs in Egypt as a personal 
name, though in the form Modogods. Still another indication of Egyptian origin may be found in 
the similarity of this dedication to two others listed by Seymour de Ricci, Archiv fiir Papyrus- 
forschung, 11, 446 (no. 72), 450 (no. 87). Both are addressed to Ad “Hilo Meyaro Sapdmd. ev Kase, 
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In a curious passage of the Alexander romance of Pseudo-Callisthenes ™ the 
phrase Alov IAovrartos (where Atov is a probable if not a certain restoration) seems 
to designate Sarapis, whose resemblance to Hades is well known, and who is often 
represented with Cerberus at his feet. That Sarapis is actually meant is made certain, 
In my judgment, by the fact that Aion Plutonius is spoken of as the patron god of 
Alexandria, by the mention of a very sacred xoanon of Sarapis, and by the incident 
of the eagle,” a common attribute of Sarapis, especially on coins and late gems.” 

In €pvéra Wunsch rightly recognized the vocative of éprérns, a form parallel 
to €pverov and éprynorys, but not recorded elsewhere. It reminds us that a serpent 
with his tail in his mouth was a symbol of Aion,” and occurs on hundreds of magical 
amulets, where, to be sure, its meaning was often scarcely present in the mind of the 
maker. If our gold leaf is an amulet against creeping things, the word épzéra is 
appropriate for a practical reason; the serpent god controls his creatures. The word 
is evidently more closely pertinent to Aion than to Sarapis; but it is to be remembered 
that a serpent with the head of Sarapis is known as an Alexandrian coin-type (Sarapis- 
Agathodaimon )~* and there is other evidence for the serpent as an attribute of this 
divinity. 

Finally, it may seem strange that an amulet against scorpions or snakes should 
be put into the mouth of a corpse. But any amulet valued in life might be buried with 
the dead,” and the mouth, even in life, often served as a purse “—as it does now, all 
too often, among lowly folk in many places. Besides, snakes were imagined as adding 
to the terrors of Hades from the time of Aristophanes ” to the Apocalypse of Peter,” 
and may well have been among the “ properties ” of the Orphic Hell. 
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4, 30, 6; 1, 33, 2. EL Somes 

20 Sarapis as Pluto would be the husband of Kore; and since Sarapis is called Aion, it is sur- 
prising that Aion appears as the child of Kore in the strange Alexandrian ceremony described by 
Epiphanius (Panarion, 51, 22; Nock, loc. cit., pp. 90 f.). But we have no right to assume a con- 
nection between the cult mentioned by Epiphanius and the story told by Pseudo-Callisthenes. They 
may represent different mythological tendencies. However, there would be nothing strange in an 
idea that Aion generated Aion. The legend aioy accompanies the self-renewing phoenix (Numidian 
crane with radiate nimbus) on coins of Antoninus Pius (B. M. Cat., Alexandria, no. 1004, pl. XX VI; 
Vogt, Die Alexandr. Miinzen, part 2, 68). 

21 Cumont, Textes et Monuments, I, p. 80; Festschrift fur O. Benndorff, pp. 292 f. 

22 B M.Cat., Alexandria, no. 745, pl. XIV; Vogt, op. cit., part 2, 55 (and other examples 
from Hadrian through the reign of Commodus ). 

28 Cf, Siebourg on the gold amulet found at Gellep in the Rhineland, Bonner Jahrb., CII, pp. 
123 ff., esp. 127, 152. 

4 Cf, Aristophanes, Wasps, 791, and the custom of placing an obol in the mouth of the dead ; 
the significance of this‘ fare for Charon” is treated in Rohde, Psyche’, I, p. 306, note 3; Wilamowitz, 
Glaube der Hellenen, I, p. 311; D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, X1, pp. 202-206. 

25 Aristophanes, Frogs, 143; Ch. 270. 26 Apoc. Petri, 10 (25). 
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The text of the lead tablet of the fourth century before Christ from Phalasarna 
in western Crete (No. 9355, National Museum, Athens)* is for the most part non- 
sensical. Different kinds of nonsense appear, chiefly the following four. 


1) The ’Eféova ypdppara, lines 6 ff.: aoxuxatackt, etc. 
2) Other barbaric groups of letters, line 3: nuévrvauayadis; lines 3 and 9: 
TeTpayos. etc. 
3) Greek words and phrases in no intelligible context, line 3: atat ey O° Exel: 
dine 8: pakapov Kar apakitov avoay, etc. 
4) Greek words more or less corrupt, line 5: davrwy for Bavrwv or dpavtav; 


line 7: xradeo|. |q eOabye katadpa€irov for KaTader pa €660n (or d0OjL) Kar 
apaciTov, etc. 


To Group 4 belongs the last line (11), except its end (ovre war® yye owropa 
navtwv a|———), which belongs to Group 3. By altering three letters we obtain a good 
hexameter and the beginning of another: 

ov je KaTaxplt|oTa|e SnAnoweTaL OVT ETEViKT@L 

OUTE TOTML 
ov pe Scripst: ope tab. (this is no alteration; cf. line 5 avro = atrod, line 6 xyro = xrprov). xataxpiarut 
suppl. Ziebarth. 8Anoera cj. S. Eitrem, Nordisk Tidsskrift for Filologi, 1922, p. 115: 8&Anoerar 
(hardly Arcadian) tab. éerevixrou scripsi: exnvixtor tab. word: scripsi: rato tab. 


The last two emendations are supported by a parallel sentence in a Cnidian lead 
tablet of the second century before Christ: ° 


eA OX ae 3 S) S) / S) > \ Y 2 _ € A 
el TL Eot TmeToixer(!) dapu|aKkov | 7 ToTOV H KaTaXpLoToV 7) emaKToOV | 7) Twt| nuav———. 
As Ziebarth saw, kataypurros occurs only in these two texts. 


Evexros is a legitimate, if unattested, verbal adjective from év(e)u«—, the sub- 
stitute for dépw in some tenses; cf. tpowevexréov Aristotle, Magna moralia, 1199 b 29; 


* Edited by E. Ziebarth, Gott. Nachrichten, 1899, p. 129; R. Wiinsch, Rh. Mus., LV, 1900, 
p. 73; D. Levi, Stud. Ital., II, 1922, p. 394; Chester C. McCown, T.A.P.A., LIV, 1923, BD 4a: 
M. Guarducei, Inser. Cret., IL (1939), p. 223 (known to me from information kindly given by 
Mr. P. A. Clement; no copy seems to be available in England). For the epigraphical evidence one 
still depends on the inadequate reproduction in the first edition. 

* For QACKLIKATACKL Ci. ie Magq., 7 45. la Mich.., te 154, les for Até TeTpag ct, McCown, 
LOGmCti, Demls/a 

* Griech. Dialekt-Inschriften, 111, i, 3545; 7.G., Il], Part iii, Appendix (Defixionum Tabellae, 
ed. Wuensch), p. xii; Audollent, Defix. Tab., no. 8. 
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ovpTepevexteov Socrates in Stobaeus, IV, xxv, 42 (Hense). Peptros (ovpdepros) is 
equally rare. | 

Cretan émévxros and Cnidian émaxrés are probably synonymous, characterizing 
a remedy as administered to the skin by being applied (as opposed to being rubbed in) : 
cf. Theocritus, XI, lines 1 f., dappakov .. . ott éyxpiotov . . . ovr émimacrov : 
Hippocrates, Hum. 5 (5, 484 L.), ypiwacw EYXplopacw emiTA\aTTOLOW eriTaoTOLW 
emdérourw embérourw. But since neither emupepw nor erayw is quoted from other 
pharmaceutical texts, it will be difficult to give a more precise explanation.’ 

The whole sentence is closely related to lines 227 f. of the Homeric hymn. to 
Demeter, one of the few magical passages in early epic poetry: 


Ape Kov puv, Eora, Kakoppadinoe TLOHvnS 


v > ¥ > > / > 
ovT ap exnrvoin dydAnoerac ovl bzoTdmvor. 


The inseription may depend on the hymn; more probably both depend on a hexametric 
charm similar to those of the Philinna Papyrus which I have just reconstructed in 
vol. LXII of the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 


PAuL Maas 
OxForb, ENGLAND 


* The magical sense of éerayw, éraywyy, etc., where daemons are the object, does not fit a 
pharmaceutical context. I agree, however, with H. J. Stukey, Class. Phil., XXXII, 1937, p. 35, 
note 18 that éraxros in Lex sacra Cyren., B 5, line 30 might be a spirit; cf. my Epidaurische Hymnen 
(1933), p. 139 and Orph. H., 36 (37), 7. But I cannot explain ixéovos in this connection. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF MICHAEL VLASTO 


“Early Attic Black-figure ” may be thought of as beginning with the establish- 
ment of the full black-figure technique in Attica, and ending with the creation, early 
in the second quarter of the sixth century, of a new, subtle and fastidious style, both 
in shapes and in decoration, by Ergotimos, Kleitias and their companions. The upper 
limit is natural, although some writers, among them J. M. Cook in his excellent study 
of “ Protoattic Pottery,” ' describe the Nessos amphora as late Protoattic, and make 
the Gorgon painter begin the new age. The lower limit might be discussed, but 
Ergotimos and Kleitias are surely better thought of as belonging to the beginning 
of the middle black-figure period than to the end of the early. The latest examples 
of early black-figure are of course contemporary with early middle black-figure. The 
ground covered in this article is nearly the same as in Payne’s masterly survey.” 

In the earlier part of our period Attic vases were not much exported: most of 
the material comes from Attica, and it has been largely increased by recent excavations 
at Vari, in the Agora, and in the Ceramicus. I am imperfectly acquainted with the 
new finds, especially those from Vari. Meanwhile I set down what I have ready. 

The Nessos painter is the earliest Attic black-figure artist whose personality. 
to me at least, is clear. J. M. Cook has put together a few vases and fragments which 
represent a somewhat earlier stage of Attic black-figure than the Nessos amphora.* 
The new finds will certainly throw light not only on this phase, but also on such 
masterpieces, contemporary or nearly with the Nessos amphora, as the Prometheus 
krater from Vari, or the krater with the cavalcade, in which one can almost hear the 
clatter and the jingle.’ 

It had long been evident to me that there was a very close connection between the 
vases that cluster round the two neck-amphorae from Vourva and Marathon, and 
Sophilos, and I had often pondered whether “ the Marathon painter ” (as I called him 


My thanks are due to the late Mr. Michael Vlasto for permission to publish two vases in his 
collection; to Mr. A. Philadelpheus, Dr. L. D. Caskey, Prof. F. Mayence, Sir John Forsdyke, 
Prof. and Mrs. P. N. Ure, for permission to publish vases and fragments in Athens, Boston, 
Brussels, the British Museum, and the University of Reading; to Miss Lucy Talcott for the photo- 
graphs reproduced in Plate V, 2; to Dr. Paul Jacobsthal, in Plates II, 1, VI, 5, and VII, 3-4; to 
Mr. R. D. Barnett, in Plate VI, 6; to my wife, in Plates I, 1, 2, II, 3, 4, III, V, 1, VI, 1-4, and 
VII, 2. Dr. Jacobsthal has kindly read the manuscript, made valuable suggestions, and helped me 
in other ways. 

_ In references to the Corpus Vasorum, the rubric H III is omitted. Most of the other abbre- 
viations are the same as in .4|ttic| R[ed-figure] V | ase-painters]. 

BS As 30; L65<219; 

2 NC. 190-203. 

* BSA. 35, 198-200. A fragment in New York, 38. 11. 10, with the head of a lion, should be 
by the same hand as the Vlasto fragments published by Cook in his plate 59, a. The comparison 
has already been made by Miss Alexander (Bull. Met. Mus, 34, 100) 

* The cavalcade, Soc. Friends Nat. Mus. 1934-5, 12, fig. 9a. 
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before I had to yield the name to Miss Haspels who wanted to use it, with better 
right, for the lekythos-painter who furnished out the grave of those who fell in the 
battle) should not be Sophilos himself: but I hesitated, and I believe it was not until 
Mrs. Karouzou set out the evidence in an excellent article ° that my scruples disappeared. 

Mrs. Karouzou went farther: she holds that the Gorgon painter himself, and the 
best artist of the Komast group, are but early phases of Sophilos. I recognize the 
resemblances, but prefer to keep the three painters apart. 

I am prompted to inscribe this article, bare and meagre though it be, to the 
memory of Michael Vlasto as a modest tribute to the gifted and patriotic Greek by 
whose efforts the finds at Vari were secured to Greece. Many Americans, and many 
British, when they read the name, will remember with gratitude and affection happy 
hours spent in that house on Kephisia Street amidst the wonders of Greek art and in 


the company of a true connoisseur and a gay and generous host. 


THE NESSOS PAINTER 


AA. 1923-4, 46-9 (Rumpf). ABS.9-11. BSA. 
35, 200-1 and 205 (J. M. Cook). Hesp. 7, 367- 
71 (Vanderpool). BCH. 1938, 443-4 (Karou- 
zou). Wedeking Arch. Vasenornamentik 37- 
9. On the date also Payne NC. 344, and AJA. 
1942, 57 (Rodney S. Young). 


NECK-AMPHORA 


1. Athens 1002 (CC. 657), from Athens. AD. 
i pl. 57 and p. 46, whence (neck) Pfuhl fig. 85 
and ABS. pl. 3, 1; CC. pl. 27; part of Gorgon, 
BCH. 1938 pl. 46, a; upper part of Nessos, 
AM. 60-1, 272; phot. Alinari 24457, whence 
Pfuhl fig. 89. The Gorgons. On the neck, 
Herakles and Nessos. Below, dolphins. On the 
mouth, geese. On each handle, above, owl, 
below, swan. B is black. 


AMPHORA 
2. Athens, Agora, P 1247, from Athens. A 
(incomplete), AJA. 1933, 293, fig. 3; A, Hesp. 
2, 457; Hesp. 7, 368-71. A, sphinx; B, the like. 
FRAGMENT, probably of an amphora 
3. Leipsic, fr., from Cervetri. AA. 1923-4, 
46. (Gorgon). [Rumpf]. 


5 AM. 62, 111-35. See below. 


KRATER (with spout and upright handles) 
4. Berlin 1682, fragmentary, from Aegina. 
AZ. 1882 pll. 9-10, whence (part) Perrot 10, 
73-9, (part) CV38? detail Jdl..46, 53 fig. 6; 
Neugebauer pl. 8, 2; part, CV. pll. 46-7. Har- 
pies. Perseus, Athena and Hermes. Below, 
animals. [Rumpf]. 


KRATER (chalice) 
5. Hamburg 1917, 229, fr. AA. 1928, 297: 
Mercklin Hamb. Mus. G. R.A. pl.6, 2. (Siren). 
Below, (swan). 
LEKANAI ° 

6. Athens, from Vari. I, BCH. 1938 pl. 45, a. 
I, gorgoneion. A-B, ? [Karouzou]. 

7. Athens, from Vari. Detail, BCH. 1938, pl. 
46, b. A-B, animals. [Karouzou]. 


PLAQUE 


8. Athens, North Slope, AP 1085, fr., from 
Athens, iespio/,225 and pl. le ATA, 1938, 
163 fig. 2. (Man with lyre, and male). 


FRAGMENTS 
9. Athens Acr. 391, frr., from Athens. Part, 


Graef pl. 14. (Wing, human waist). On the 
neck, floral. From a krater? [Rumpf]. 


6 TI now use the word lekane instead of lekanis, following A. D. Ure (Metr. St. 4, 18-20). 
I distinguish between the lidded and the lidless: “lidless”’ of course implies that the vase never 


had a lid, not that the lid happens to be missing. 
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THE PAINTER OF THE AEGINA 
CHIMAERAS 
Near the Nessos Painter 
AMPHORAE 


1. Aegina, frr., from Aegina. A, two chi- 
maeras. On the neck, A, sphinxes. 


2. London A 1531, from between Athens and 
Piraeus. B, BCH. 1898, 285; A and side, 
Jacobsthal, O. pl. 7. A, lion; on the neck, birds 
feeding; B, the like. 


Near both the painter of the Aegina Chimaeras 
(J. M. Cook) and the Nessos painter (Vlasto, 
Karouzou) : 


SKYPHOS-KRATER, with stand in one 


Athens, from Vari. Part, Messager d’Athéenes 
20 Febr. 1935, 1-2 (Vlasto) ; part, Soc. Friends 
Nat. Mus. 1934-5, 10; part, AJA. 1937 pl. 8. 
Lion and panther attacking bull: geese; on the 
stand, sphinxes; on the lid, eagles attacking 
fawn; siren. 


THE GORGON, PAINTER 


BPW. 1902, 1264 (Zahn); Payne NC. 191-4 
and 340; Wedeking Arch. Vasenornamentik 
39-40. Nos. 3, 5, 15 were placed in a Gorgon- 
Painter context by Mrs. Karouzou (AM. 62, 
132), but attributed to Sophilos. 


DINOS, with stand separate 


1, Louvre E 874," Pottier pil, 60-2 = (part) 
Perrot 10 pl. 2 and pp. 117-8; details, Morin- 
Jean 160 and 201 fig. 232; CV: d pll. 15-17, 
Di al4 io, -and plLols- 1. Tpart, Piuhl hes 92s 
phot. Alinari 23688, whence Bossert Gesch. 
des Kunstgewerbes iv, 174, 2; detail, AM. 62 
pl. 54, 1; part, Enc.’ phot. ii, 278-9; detail, 
Plate I, 1 (the fractures repainted, the siren’s 
legs and part of the floral modern). Perseus 
and the Gorgons. Fight, with chariots waiting. 
Below, four rows of animals. On the stand, 
five rows of animals and three floral rows. 
Restored. : 
KRATERS, standed 


2. Athens Acr. 474, frr., from Athens. Graef 


pl. 17, whence (part) Mon. Piot 33, 61; detail, 
AM. 62, 121. Frontal chariot. Below, Hermes 
and animals. On the stand, four rows of ani- 
mals. [Payne]. 

3. Athens, frr., from Mounichia. Part, Upax- 
rua 1935, 179 figs. 11-12; detail, AM. 62 pl. 
64,2. Chariot. Below, sirens between panthers. 
On the stand, (sphinx). 

4. Athens Acr. 476, fr., from Athens. Plate 
I, 2. On the stand (foot of male, hoof of bull; 
below, lion). [Payne: this is no. 6 in Payne's 
list of works by the Deianeira painter, VC. 191: 
he quotes the old number 443]. 


5. Athens Acr. 491, fr., from Athens. AM. 62 
pl. 64, 1. (Siren or sphinx). 


Lip (of skyphos-krater ) 
6. Athens, North Slope, AP 1734, frr., from 
Athens. Part, AJA. 1938, 446 fig. 1; part, 
Hesp. 9, 171. Two rows of animals; above, 
geese feeding. [Roebuck]. 


AMPHORA 
7. Louvre E 817. A, Pottier pl. 58; A, Pfuhl 
fig. 93; detail, Morin-Jean 161 fig. 186; CV’. d 
pl. 1, 4 and 10; detail, Payne NC. 193. A, 
lions; B, sphinxes; below, animals. [Zahn]. 
Restored. 
TRIPOD KOTHON 


8. Athens Acr. 506, frr., from Athens. Part, 
Graef pl. 19. Animals. [Payne]. 

OINOCHOAI (olpai) 
9. Tubingen. Lion. [R. M. Cook]. 
10. Paris, Morin-Jean, 3020. Morin-Jean 161 
fig. 187. Lion. [Payne]. 

LEKYTHOS 
11. London, Mrs. Leonard Russell (Mrs. Dilys 
Payne). Richter and Milne fig. 91; Haspels 
ABL. pl. 1, 3. Floral between sirens. [Payne]. 
PLATES 

12. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery. Hdbk. 
Walt. 28; AM. 62 pl. 65. Gorgoneion; round, 
animals, rider; on the rim, animals. | Payne]. 


The provenience is said to be Etruria, which may well be so, but Mr. Plaoutine has taught 
me to distrust Campana proveniences, and I therefore ignore them here as in 4 RI’ 


GROUPS OF HARLY ATTIC BLACK-FIGURE 41 


13. London B 601.23 and 25, and Oxford 
G 128, 1 and 8, frr., from Naucratis. Part, 
CV. Oxford pl. 1, 3-4; part, JHS. 49, 255 fig. 
Arle} part, Payne NC. pl. 53, 4. Gorgoneion ; 
round, animals, rider. On the rim, animals. 
| Payne]. 

14. Athens Acr. 515, fr., from Athens. Graef 
pl. 23; AM. 62 pl. 66, 1. Whirligig; round, 
(sphinxes). [Payne]. 

15. Athens Acr. 514, frr., from Athens. Pro- 
file, 4M. 62, 124. Round, animals; on the rim, 
animals. 

FRAGMENTS 

16. Athens Acr. 758, fr., from Athens. Graef 
pl. 48. (Siren or sphinx). From an amphora? 
17. Brussels, fr. Plate I, 3. (Heads of two 
youths—perhaps standing in a chariot?). Red 


faces. Reserved inside, I think. 
18. Hildesheim 1805, fr. (Rider). 


MANNER OF THE GORGON PAINTER 
I 


THE DEIANEIRA GROUP 


Payne NC. 191-2; Haspels ABL. 1-3. These 
vases are very close indeed to the Gorgon 
Painter: Payne holds that nos. 2, 3, 7 are by 
one hand, nos. 4 and 5 almost certainly by the 
same, and that the “Deianeira Painter” is 
almost certainly identical with the Gorgon 


Painter: on Payne’s no. 6 see above, p. 40, no. 4. 


LEKYTHOI 


1. London 1931.8-10. 1. Haspels ABL. pl. 1, 1. 
Above floral. Below, lion and fawn, bird. 
[ Haspels]. 

2 Berlin inv. 3764 (not 3746 as Payne). 
Payne NC. pl. 53, 7; Jacobsthal Early Celtic 
Art pl. 224, b. Man and lions; forepart of 
man. Above, serpent with a man’s head in its 
jaws. [Payne]. 

3 London B 30, from Corinth. Walters, 
B. M. Cat. ii pl. 1, above. Herakles and Nessos. 
Panther. Above, hounds after hare. [Payne]. 


4. Florence 3740. Boll. d’Arte 1921, 159 and 
161. Woman between lion and panther. [Payne]. 


OINOCHOAL 
(Olpe with flat mouth) 
5. London B 32, from Nola. Panofka Mus. 


Blacas p25. Lis pl. 777 phot, “Matsell: 
Hermes and sphinxes. | Payne]. 


(Olpe) 


G6. Oxford G 550, fr., from Naucratis. CV. 
pl. 1, 30; (Feline). 


(Olpe with trefoil mouth) 


7. London B 33, from Nola. Payne NC. 192; 
phot. Mansell. Lion. [Payne]. 


FRAGMENT (of an olpe?) 


8. Boston F 353, 3, fr., from Naucratis. Fair- 
banks pl. 38. Herakles and Triton. [Payne]. 


IMITATION OF THE DEIANEIRA GROUP 


LEKYTHOS 


Louvre CA 823, from Boeotia. RA. 1899, 1, 8 
figs. 4-5, whence Perrot 10, 39 and 41, and 
(part) AM. 47, 60; lion, Morin-Jean 126; 
phots. Giraudon 34138 and 34140, 1. Above, 
Herakles and Triton. Below, lions and helmet. 
[Payne]. This vase has been taken for Boeo- 
tian, and Payne thought it might be; A. D. and 
P. N. Ure call it “not certainly Boeotian” 
(Classif. Bocotian Pottery 12, and AA. 1933, 
20); Miss Haspels calls it Attic (ABL. 1-2 
note 4), and I am inclined to agree. Payne and 
the Ures group it with two other vases which 
are generally regarded as Boeotian: 


PANATHENAIC AMPHORISKOI 


Bonn inv. 395, from Boeotia ? A, Plate II, 1; 
B, AA. 1933, 19. A, Herakles and” Triton. 
B, lions. On the shoulder, A, floral, B, lions. 
The part likest the Louvre lekythos is the pic- 
ture on A. 

Bonn inv. 597, from Boeotia. A, AA. 1933, 20. 
Lions attacking deer. 

Miss Haspels compares the following with the 
Louvre lekythos CA 823: 


LEKYTHOS 


Brussels A 1368 (bought at Gizeh). CV’. e pl. 
20, 5. Riders, lion. 
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1 
OINOCHOAI 
(Shape 1, with low handle) 
1. Florence. Lion and goat. 
(Olpe with flat mouth ) 


2. Athens, from Vari. AA. 1937, 118. Lion 
and bull. 

(Olpai, fragments ) 
8. Oxford G 137, 16, fr., from Naucratis. CV. 
pil 26, Vion. 


4. Athens, frr., from Perachora. Siren. 


Hh. -Oxtord.G 128.-30, tr), from Naucratis. Cr. 
Dla Zose Lion: 


PANATHENAIC AMPHORISKOS 
6. London 64. 10-7.60. Floral. [Payne]. Ber- 


lin inv. 3983 (sphinxes) is connected with this 
in shape and pattern-work. 


LEKANE, lidded 


7. Boston F 346, 6. fr., from Naucratis. Fair- 
banks pl. 37. On the lid, (siren, horse-head). 


FRAGMENTS 


8. Athens Acr. 759, frr., from Athens. One 
fr., Graef pl. 48; the other, seen by Miss Pease 
to belong, Hesp. 4, 219, 2. Frontal chariot. 
From an amphora? 


JeLondon, tr, Plate ll, 2. (Bye and muzzle 
of lion to r., with part of its mane). From an 
olpe ? 


10. Marseilles, fr., from Marseilles. Wasseur 
pl. 10, 12. Lion. [Payne]. From an olpe? 


11. London B 103, 20, part, fr., from Nau- 
cratis. Lion (part of the head, to 1.). From an 
olpe? This is not the fragment figured by 
Payne, NC. pl. 53, 5, for which see no. 15. _ 


12. Athens Acr., fr., from Athens. Plate IT, 3. 
(Mouth, cheek, mane of lion to r.). 

13. Oxford G 137. 17, fr., from Naucratis. CV. 
pl. 1, 27. Lion. From an olpe? 

14. Athens, Agora, P 2395, fr., from Athens. 
Lion. From an olpe? 

15. London 88.6-1.588, part, fr., from Nau- 
cratis. JHS. 49, 255 fig. 2, 4; Payne NC. pl. 
53,5. (Laon 

16. Athens Acr. 2707, fr., from Athens. Graef 
pl. 113. (Floral). 

17. Athens, Vlasto, fr., from Vari. (Head of 
Gorgon). [Vlasto]. 

18. Boston F 347.6, fr., from Naucratis. Fair- 
banks pl. 38. (Siren on plant). 


The following, in the manner of the Gorgon 
painter, might be a copy by the KX painter 
(Scere KRATER, standed 

Athens Acr. 472, fr., from Athens. Graef pl. 
18; AM. 62 pl. 56. (Animals). On the stand, 
rows of animals. 

Among the early olpai,* many of which show 
the influence of the Gorgon painter, the fol- 
lowing is worth mention as pretty near his 
manner : 


OINOCHOE (olpe, with trefoil mouth) 


Oxford 505, from Laurion. JHS. 24, 297, 1; 
CV. pl. 13, 1-2. Ram. [Payne]. 


THE PAINTER OF A.M. 62 


Put together by Mrs. Karouzou, but attributed 
to Sophilos. 

LIDLESS LEKANAI 
1. Athens, frr., from Vari. AM. 62 pl. 43. 
I, two heads of horses; A-B, animals. 
2. Athens, from Vari. 4M. 62 pi. 44. I, lion; 
A-B, animals. 


"Lists of early olpai are given by Payne (NC. 193), and in JHS. 49, 254: add Agora, from 


Athens (AJA. 1933, 292 fig. 1 


: sirens; above, geese feeding) ; Berlin, Univ., from Rhodes (fore- 


part of boar) ; Corinth C 32. 235, from Corinth (AJA. 1937, 236: bull): Agora, from Athens 
(Hesp. 9, 269: swan); Vienna, Oest. Mus. 123 (Masner pl. 1: swan) ; Athens from Perachora 
(owl-headed sphinx and swan). The vase published by Salzmann (Payne 193) is Louvre A 475 
Others are mentioned in the course of this article. New York 26. 164, 28 (panthers) is somewhat 


later, and so is the Brussels lion-olpe A 1388. 


GROUPS OF EARVY ATTIC BLACK-FIGURE 43 


THE CERAMICUS PAINTER 
OINOCHOAI 
(With long neck and round mouth) 


1. Athens, Ceramicus Mus., from Athens. 
Part, AA. 1932, 196. Animals: on the neck, 
animals. 


(Olpai with trefoil mouth) 


Z. Athens, Ceramicus Mus., from Athens. 
Three rows of animals. Seated on the handle, 
plastic, a mourning woman with bleeding fore- 
head (4A. 1932, 198). 


LEKANE (lidless? or lidded?) 


6. Los Angeles, Mr. Victor Merlo, fr., from 
Cumae. ML. 22, 475 fig. 178. A, (panther, 
sphinx). Prof. H. R. W. Smith kindly told me 
where this fragment was and sent me a 
photograph. 


SKYPHOS (with strap-handles ) 
1. Athens 907 CGr597), A, J dl 518, 1323 
Plate IIT; phots. Ath. Inst. NM. 3209-10. Two 
rows of animals. 
FRAGMENTS 


3. Athens. JHWS.59 pl. 13,b. Winged daemon.?® 8. Athens Acr. 2212, fr., from Athens. Plate 
Below, animals. II, +. (Boar, panther). Reserved inside. 


9. Cambridge N. 175, fr., from Naucratis. 


Catt plazOele. Con) 


10. Cambridge N. 176, fr., from Naucratis. 
CH ii pi, 20iSsa(Reline). 


LIDLESS LEKANAI 
(With upright handles ) 


4. Athens, Ceramicus Mus., from Athens. I, 
siren. A-B, above, geese; below, animals. 
Seated on each handle, plastic, a mourning 
woman. ; NEAR THE CERAMICUS PAINTER 
(Ordinary ) 

5. Athens, Ceramicus Mus., from Athens. I, 
AA. 1932, 195. I, floral. A-B, two rows of 
animals. 


DINOS 


1. London 88.6-1.588, part, fr., from Naucratis. 
IHS. 49 pl. 15,1. (Panther, boar). 


® The thing in the left hand is compared by Martin Robertson (JH S. 59, 191) with the knife- 
case (Kraiker in Gnomon 8, 644-5) in sacrificial scenes (dinos by Lydos, Athens Acr. 607, Graef 
pl. 33; fragments of a skyphos [or band-cup?], Athens, North Slope, Hesp. 9, 183; pelike by the 
Pan Painter, Pan-Maler pl. 8; volute-krater, by the painter of Bologna 279, in Ferrara, Aurigemma’ 
215 = 2257). The thing in the right hand looks like an adze, and recalls the adze held by Daedalus 
(Taitle) in Etruscan representations (Hanfmann in 4/A. 1935, 190 fig. + and 192). Add that 
the Etruscan Taitle, like the figure on the olpe, is youthful, and winged. According to Martin 
Robertson our figure is female: otherwise I should have uttered the name of Daedalus. 

The adze (oxérapvov) is a carpenter’s and wood-worker’s implement: an adze hangs beside 
the hermoglyph in the Copenhagen cup by Epiktetos (VA. 17; CY. pl. 139, 2), and the herm 1s 
perhaps thought of as wooden (CI. text p. 109). Knives would also suit a wood-carver. 

It may be worth while adding that on a fragment of a long-necked amphora, early sixth 
century, in Berlin, 1726, the decoration on one side of the neck is a male figure wearing a short 
chiton and boots, and “running through the air without touching the ground ” (Furtwangler) : 
Furtwangler does not mention that the left hand holds an axe like that held by Icarus (Vikare) 
on the Etruscan bulla in Baltimore (Hanfmann in AJA. 1935, 190 fig. 4, b). The upper part of 
the figure is missing, and there is no saying, I believe, whether there were wings, and what was in 
the other hand. What remains recalls the earliest known Attic representation of Icarus, on the 
hydria, by Kleitias, Athens Acr. 601 (Graef pl. 28, whence JHS. 47, 223 fig. 2): here also only 
the legs are preserved. 

Does the archaic Etruscan scarab from Orvieto, Tarchi pl. 117, 3, perhaps represent 
Icarus too? 
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LEKANAT, lidded 


2. Oxford G 128.15, fr., from Naucratis. CV. 
pl. 1, 6. On the lid, rows of animals. 


3. Oxford 1912. 33, fr., from Naucratis. CV. 
ply 12) Onethe lid: above (floral) below, 
(lion). Same style as the last. 


FRAGMENT 


4. Athens Acr. AP 292, fr., from Athens. 
Hesp. 4, 246, 52. (Feline) ; below, (panthers). 


Perhaps also 
FRAGMENT 


AthenssAcr, AP 34, tr., from Athens, Hesp. 
A246, 9508 3 (Siren or sphins). rom an 
amphora.” 


DH BeANAGY RUS ADIN UIOS. 
(Vari = Anagyrus ) 
NECK-AMPHORA 

JaeAthens rom Vari wy Gi l93/ pl S4e0 
= AA. 1937, 119. Three rows of animals; on 
the neck, two rows. 

CHALICE 
aeaathens, Vlasto, from Spata, Plate IV2 A, 
sirens between panthers between sirens, geese ; 
B, cocks quarrelling, and snake; below, geese. 
The foot is modern. Inside, three large black 
bands. Topside of the mouth reserved. Dm. 26 

PLATE 
od peimens, om Vari. JOS, 57 pl. 6, l= AA. 
19579 WB. Ci 1937 pless, @. Gorevot. 


Cis FRAGMENT 


Amsterdam T 2928, fr., from Naucratis. CV. 
Scheurleer c pl. 4, 7. (Hound after hare). 


THE PAINTER OF BERLIN 1659 
LEKYTHOS 

1. Berlin 1659, from Camiros. Brunn-Bruck- 
inann, text to 641, 4 fig. 2; Schaal Sf. fig. 15; 
Neugebauer pl. 8, 1; 4M. 56 Beil. 44, 1. Three 
rows of animals. 

PYXIS, (concave-sided, with handles) 
2. Athens, Ceramicus Mus., from Athens. B, 
AA. 1935, 296 fig. 9; A, AJA. 1936, 548 fig. 9. 
Animals; on the lid, animals. 
(a, aillse, 


PLATE? (or lid, as Graef) 


Athens Acr. 539, fr., from Athens. Graef 58. 
(Floral between cocks, lion.) 


THE PAINTER OF ELEUSIS 767 
A bad painter 
NECK-AMPHORA 
1. Eleusis 767, from Eleusis. A, JdJ. 18, 148; 
A, Kourouniotis Eleusis 84 fig. 56 = Engl. tr. 
110 fig. 56. A, lions; B, sphinxes; below, 
sirens; on the neck, A, women, B, the like. 
SKYPHOS-KRATER 
2. Eleusis 846, fr., from Eleusis. Phot. A. I. 
362, 3. (Youths, owl). 
KRATER, standed 
3. Athens, Agora, P 2034, fr., from Athens. 


On the stand, (siren or sphinx). 


THE PAINTER OF THE DRESDEN 
LEKANE 


Payne NC. ZUL, 
LEKANE, lidded 


1. Dresden ZV 1464, from Corinth. AA. 1925, 
106 fig. 6. On the lid, man with sirens, ani- 
inals; on the body, animals. 


NECK-AMPHORA 
2. Taranto, from Taranto (contrada Vac- 
carella). Three rows of animals; on the neck, 
A, siren, B, the like. [Payne]. 

SKYPHOS-KRATERS 
3. Athens Acr. 496, frr., from Athens. Graef 
pl. 20. Three rows of animals. 
4, Athens Acr. 497, fr., from Athens. (Floral). 
Below, (siren). 
d. Athens Acr. 498, fr., from Athens. (Siren). 
Below, (floral, siren). 
Compare also 

FRAGMENT (of a lekane?) 

1. Delphi, fr., from Delphi. FD. V, 140 fig. 
262 bis. (Lion). [Payne]. 
2. Bonn iny. 1864, fr., 4d. 1935, 418 fig. 6 
(Male, lion). 
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Closely connected with the Painter of the 
Dresden lekane is a group of Boeotian vases, 
all by one hand. These have been put together 
by Payne (NC. 202-3 and 341) and by A. D. 
page N. Wre (4A. 1933,.8-13. nos. 1-5). 
Payne enumerates 29; the Ures point out that 
three of these should be withdrawn; they add 
eight, and H. R. W. Smith four in Berkeley 
(CV. pl. 11, 2-5). Add also alabastra in the 
Empedokles collection, Athens (three women 
in one cloak, and a swan), Cassel (sirens), 
Cassel (siren and floral), Poitiers (bearded 
siren), Mannheim (floral), an aryballos in 
Cassel (T 449: sirens with floral between), 
and the fragment of a tripod-kothon Athens 
Acr. 510 (Graef pl. 21). 


THE KOMAST GROUP 


This important group was assembled by Payne 
(NC. 194-201). Several of the cups and sky- 
phoi had been put together by other writers, 
and many of them were studied by Greifen- 
hagen (Eine attische schwargfigurige Vasen- 
gattung) independently of Payne. See also 
JHS. 47, 258-60; Sudeta 6 (1930), 143-54 
(Gotsmich) ; Metr. Mus. St. 5, 93. Payne sub- 
divided the group, and recognized different 
hands: my lists attempt to go farther in the 
same direction. 


Komast Group: I, THE KX PAINTER 


Short for “ Komast X.” This is the chief 
painter of the group. Payne assigned nos. 1, 3, 
5, 8, 9, 11-15, 17 to the Komast Group, and 
saw that 1, 3, 5, 8, 9, and 17 were by a single 
hand. Mrs. Karouzou associated no. 18 with 
several vases of the same style, but attributed 
them to Sophilos (see p. 39). Amyx assigned 
nos. 10, 20, 21 to the Group,'® and noticed that 
no. 7 was near it (AJA. 1941, 69). 


LIDLESS LEKANAI 


1. Rhodes 5006, from lIalysos. I and B, 
Annuario 6-7, 295 and 297; B, CV. f pl. 2, 4; 
parts, AM. 62 pll. 46-7. I, whirligig. A-B, 
woman bringing a warrior his armour (Achilles 
and Thetis?) ; animals; below, animals. 


2. Rhodes 6747, from Ialysos. I, whirligig. 


A-B, frontal chariot; animals; below, animals. 
Very like the last in style, and of equal 
excellence. 

3. London 1905. 7-11.4, from Thebes. JHS. 
OL ean “troy Cale Dle 7e imal Orals eke: 


Hermes, animals; below, lions. 


LEKANE, lidless or lidded 


4. Oxtord-G 137. 10, fr. from Naticratis, CV. 
pl, 1, 10. (Feline, deer). 


LEKANAT, lidded 


5. Athens 296 (CC. 608), from Vourva. A, 
POLS es TOISAS OZ pls 4B Plates Vins ie 
Two rows of animals. 

6. Oxford G 128:7, fr., from Naucratis. CV. 
pl. 1, 1. On the lid, (lion, owl). 


7. Samos, fr., from Samos. 4M. 54 Beil. 21, 2. 
On the lid, above, (siren), below, (lion, boar). 


TRIPOD-KOTHONS 


8. Louvre CA 927, from Aegina? Details, 
Payne NVCy pl. 51, 3°and p. 1952b. Animals; 
on the top side, animals, man (boxer ?). 


9. Athens Acr. 504, frr., from Athens. Graef 
pl. 20; detail, Payne NC. 195, c. Animals. 


KRATER, standed 
10. Athens 16183, ir. JdZ. 18, 137. On the 


stand, two rows of animals. 


SKYPHOL 


11. Boston F. 561, from Greece. Fairbanks 
ply o? : PaynerN CG. pl 52,2295 BiAM. 62epl. 
59, 1. A, lions. B, floral. 


12. London B 13, from Corinth. A, sirens; 
B, panthers; at each handle, swan. 


Vo. Athens: 640) (CC.r031) 2A CG. plaza: 
A, Greitenharen pl. 3,2; AM. 62 pl. 57,2 and 
pl. 58. Komos (A, man with lyre, youth and 
men with drinking-vessels, man; B, youths and 
mien with drinking-vessels ). 

14. Athens 528 (CC. 634), from Corinth. 


Plate V, 2. Komos (A, two men dancing; B, 
the like). 


10 Dr, Amyx attributes them to “ Payne’s Komast Painter’’: he means, I believe, the chief 
artist inthe Komast Group; Payne spoke not of a Painter but of a Group, and detected several hands. 
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15. Athens 940 (CC. 633). Greifenhagen pl. 
4. Komos (A, youth and man dancing; B, man 
fluting and youth). Somewhat freer than usual, 
but I think by the KX painter himself, perhaps 
a late work. 

CUPS 


(with echinus lip) 


16, London 1914, 3217, 10° ir, from Naucratis: 
JIT SaaO Dl lonoe ay (feline). 


(komast cup ) 


Liiews wy ork 2259139. 22, ironn Paranio, 
Greifenhagen pl. 1; A, Payne NC. pl. 51, 6; 
B, Richter and Milne fig. 152. A-B, komos 
(A, three men dancing; B, the like). 


(large: offset lip: type uncertain—Siana cup ¢) 


18. Samos, frr., from Samos. Part, AM. 54 
pll4; another ir, AMA62 pl. 5/7, 1) A-, sym 
posion; below, (floral between sirens) ; on the 
lip, floral; on the lip, inside, tongues. 


KANTHAROS 


19. Cambridge N. 131-71 and (joining) Lon- 
don B 601. 14, fr., from Naucratis. The Cam- 
bsidge tr GV 11 pl 21940. the London, JS. 
AO pi 5; 17. Chariot of Achilles, On the sub- 
ject see Johansen /liaden 69. 


FRAGMENTS 


20) Delphi, trr, irony Delpm- FD. v, 155 fies. 
643-4. On one fr., above, (lion), below, (deer, 
lion) ; on the other, (siren, panther). From a 
lekane, lidless or lidded ? 


ZAP Boston o47.058 ire irom INaucratis. 
Fairbanks pl. 38. (Panther and goat). From 
a lekane, lidless or lidded ?. 


22. Athens Acr., fr., from Athens. Plate VI, 1. 
(Fawn, lion). Inside, black with two red lines. 


23. Athens Acr. 609, frr., from Athens. Plate 
VI, 2. On one fr., komos (males dancing) ; 
below, floral. On the other, (floral) ; below, 
(feline, deer). Thick. Inside fairly lustrous 
brown. From a dinos or the like? 


Komast Group: MANNER OF THE 
KX PAINTER 
Nos. 1-3 were assigned to the Komast Group 
by Payne. He also saw that no. 3 was in the 
same style as no. 2. 


SKYPHOS 
1. Cambridge X.5. Pickard-Cambridge Dithy- 
ramb, Tragedy, and Comedy, frontisp.; CV. 
pl. 2, 8 and pl. 5, 20. Komos (A, man and 
youth dancing; B, the like). 

CUPS 
(komast cups) 

2. Syracuse 26397, from Gela. A, ML. 19, 95 
fig. 4; Dioniso 5, 64. A-B, komos (A, two men 
dancing ; B, the like). 


3. Copenhagen 103, from Greece. CI’. pl. 113, 
1. A-B, komos (A, two men dancing; B, the 
like). Same style as the last. 

(Siana cups) 
4. Marseilles, fr., from Marseilles. Vasseur 
pl. 12, 17. A, komos. 


5. London B 601.41, plus frr., from Naucratis. 
JHS. 49 pl. 16, 10-1 and pl. 17, 23. A (Hera- 
kles). B, komos. On the lip, floral. 


6>Varanto, fr: A, komes: 


KANTHAROS 
7. London B 601. 16 and 44, frr. from Nau- 
cratis. JHS.49 pl. 15, 4-5, 18,and 22. (Hermes, 
males ). 
The following seems connected, though later: 
OINOCHOE (olpe) 


Athens, from Vari. AA. 1937, 120. Hermes 
and sphinxes. 


BOEOTIAN IMITATORS OF THE KX PAINTER 


P. N. and A. D. Ure Classif. Boeotian Pottery 
14-16; Payne NC. 199. 


These vases seem to depend on the KX Painter 
rather than on his Corinthian originals. 


I 
TRIPOD-KOTHON 


A, AA. 1912, 134, 10; 


Munich, from Athens. 
A, Buschor GI’. 122. 


Il 


THE GROUP OF THE BOEOTIAN DANCERS 
(B. D. GROUP ) 


Tripod-Pyxides 


GROUPS OF EARLY ATTIC BLACK-FIGURE 47 


(Type 1) 
1. Berlin 1727, from Tanagra. AZ. 1881 pll. 
3-4, whence (part) Perrot 10, 47 fig. 38, and 
48-50; Genick pl. 24; Schaal Sf. figs. 29-30; 
Neugebauer pl. 9, 1. 


2. Boston F. 559. Fairbanks pl. 67. 
(Type 2) 
3. Athens 12037 (N. 872). Nicole pl. 5. Late. 
4. Athens 938 (CC. 616), from Tanagra. C, 
Ef p25, whence JHS. 31, 77 fig. 7 Late. 
Kantharoi 
(ordinary ) 
5. Munich 419. Sieveking and Hackl 40; A, 


Buschor G!’. 123; B, Pfuhl fig. 171; B, Schaal 
Of. fig. 31. 


6. Athens 623 (CC. 630). A, AM. 47 pl. 12, 2. 
7. Thebes, from Rhitsona, 50. 265. BSA. 14, a 
and f-g. 
8. Carlsruhe inv. 3149. A, Welter pl. 3 fig. 7. 
Later. 
9. Heidelberg. Later. 
10. Bonn inv. 334, from Boeotia. AA. 1933, 
18 figs. 13-4. Later. Restored. 

( Tumbler-Kantharos )** 
11. Athens 624 (CC. 601). A, CC. pl. 24; 
A, Zervos fig. 96. 

Covered Cup with Spout 
12. Athens 12679. 


Fragment (of a cup?) 
13. Berne 23706, fr. (Man). 


Ill 
Payne NC. 199. 
Boar-Rhyton 
Berlin inv. 3391, from Boeotia. 
pl. 47, 173. 


Maximova 


Komast GRouP: Il, THE KY PAINTER 
Short for Komast Y. 
Payne assigned nos. 1, 2, 5-9, 11-14, to the 


Komast Group: he saw that nos. 5-13 were by 
a single hand, and that no. 2 was by the same 
hand as no. 1. 


COLUM N-KRATERS 


1. London 1928. 1-17. 39. Details, Payne NC. 
195, d. A, siren between swans; B, swans; at 
each handle, owl; below, panthers and goats; 
on each handle-plate, floral. 

2. Rome, Conservatori, 212. A, phots. R. I. 
1929, 246-7. A, komos (youths dancing). 
B, riders. At each handle, floral. Below, pan- 
thers and goats. Restored. 


OINOCHOE (shape 1) 


3. Boston F. 349, frr., from Naucratis. Fair- 
banks pl. 38. Two rows of animals. 


FRAGMENT OF A POT 


4. Hildesheim 2199, fr. (Swan, feline). Below, 
(panther and goat). 


SKYPHOS 


5. Athens 1109 (CC. 632). A, Greifenhagen 
pl 3, 13 A, Payne NC. pl oly 7. Komos: GAs 
two youths dancing; B, the like. 


cups (komast cups) 


G7 Louvre 7/4274 AS Payne NViGw plo. ale 
phot. Gir. 28222. A-B, komos (A, three youths 
dancing; B, the like). 


72 ethens) 11060 CCC. 630)7 74 and part.or 8, 
PaynedViC, ol oieivand py los ne. Soya A>: 
komos (A, youths and man dancing; B, the 
like). 

§. London 1920. 2-16. 1. Pickard-Cambridge 
Dith. figs. 34-5. A-B, komos (A, two youths 
dancing; B, the like). 

9. Vienna, Oest. Mus., 107, from Athens. 
A, Masner pl. 5; handle-palmette, Riegl Std- 
fragen 200. A-B, komos (A, two youths 
dancing; B, the like). 

10,Lendon B 103. 28, fr., from Naucratis. 
JHS. 49 pl. 15, 7. A, komos. 

11. Motya, fr., from Motya. Payne NC. pl. 
51, 4. A, komos (youth dancing). 


11 The shape is represented on the skyphoi by the KX Painter Athens 640 (p. 45, no. 13) and 
Athens 940 (p. 46, no. 15) ; also on the Corinthian oinochoe C 34. 362 (Hesp. 11, 152). 
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12. Palermo, from Chiusi. Inghirami Mus. 
Chins. pl. 121. A-B, komos (A, man and two 
youths dancing; B, the like). 

13. Yale 102. Baur 82 and pl. 3, below. A-B, 
komos (A, three youths dancing; B, the like). 
15. Athens, frr., from Perachora. A-B, komos 
(youths dancing). 

16. Athens Acr. 1444, fr., from Athens. Plate 
VI, 3. (Handle-floral). 


17. Athens Acr. 1445, fr., from Athens. Plate 
VI, 4. (Handle-floral ). 

14. Syracuse, from Megara Hyblaea. A, ML. 
19, 95 fig. 5; Dioniso 5, 65. A-B, komos Ge 
two youths dancing; B, the like). 


18. Athens Acr. 1420, fr., from Athens. Graef 
pl. 79. A, komos (youth dancing). 


19. Munich, two fragments, from Athens 
(Acropolis). A-B, komos (on one fragment, 
upper part of youth dancing to I.; on the other, 
shoulder of male and back of his hair). 


20. Athens, Ceramicus Mus., fr., from Athens. 
A, komos (head and breast of youth to 1.). 


21. Istanbul, fr., from Lindos. Blinkenberg 
Lindos pl. 125, 2617. A, komos (male dancing). 


22. Istanbul, fr., from Lindos. Blinkenberg 
Lindos pl. 131, 2795. Komos (lower part of 
two males dancing). 


Komast Group: MANNER OF THE 
KY PAINTER 


Nos. 1 and 3 were assigned to the Komast 
Group by Payne, and no. 4 seen to be con- 
nected with the group. 


TRIPOD-KOTHON 


1, Athens 12688. B, AM. 47 pl. 12, 1; A, 
Zervos fig. 135; A-C, phot. Ath. Inst. NM. 
1204-6; part of top-side, Payne NC. 195, a. 
A, riders. B, lion attacking bull. C, floral. On 
the topside, komos (youths dancing). On the 
bowl, between each pair of legs, floral. On the 
bottom, whirligig. 


COLUM N-KRATERS 


2. London 88. 6-1. 599 and Oxford G 128, 18, 
frr., from Naucratis. The London part, JHS, 
49 pl. 15, 6, 2 and 1; and Payne NC. 195, f; 


J. DUB EAZTES 


the Oxford pare GVaplaZ, 3-0 orses a 
chariot 2—, hoplite, archer). B, komos (man 
and males dancing). 


3. Cairo 26. 172, fr. Edgar pl.7. Komos (man 
dancing ). 

NECK-AMPHORA (ovoid) 
4. Berlin 1700. Bossert Orn. pl. 7, 8 A, 


komos (men dancing). B, sphinx. 


Komast GROUP: III, THE FALMOUTH PAINTER 


Closely connected with the KY Painter, but 
later. Nos. 1-4 and 6 were assigned to the 
Komast Group by Payne, and seen to be by a 
single hand; no. 9 was assigned to the Komast 
Group by Roebuck and compared with no. 6. 


cups (komast cups ) 


1. Taranto, from Taranto. A-B, komos (each, 
three revellers—men and youths—dancing). 
Net pattern on the lip. Especially near the KY 
Painter. 


2. Taranto, from Taranto. A-B, komos (each, 
three revellers—men and youths—dancing). 
Net pattern on the lip. 


3. Athens 649 (CC. 635). Greifenhagen pl. 2. 
A-B, komos (A, men and youth dancing; B, 
the like). 

4. London B 600. 6, fr., from Naucratis. JHS. 
49 pl. 15, 12; Payne NC. pl. 51, 5. A, komos 
(youth and males dancing). 

®. Falmouth, fr. Plate VI,6. A,komos (youth 
and male dancing). I owe my knowledge of 
this fragment to Mr. R. D. Barnett. 


6. Munich 2120. A and palmettes, Payne NC. 
pl. 51, 2 and p. 195, e. A-B, komos (men 
dancing). According to Payne this cup is from 
Sicily, but if it is the same as Greifenhagen’s 
no. 13 it would seem to be Jahn 629, ex Can- 
delori and therefore from Vulci. 

7. Paris market (Mikas, in 1928). A, Plate VI, 
5. A, komos (two men and a youth dancing). 
As Munich 2120. 


8. Bonn inv. 727. Sudeta 6 (1930) fig. 2. A-B, 
komos (each, two youths dancing). 

9. Athens, North Slope, AP 1521, fr., from 
Athens. Hesp. 9, 190, 103. A, komos (man 


dancing). 


GROUPS OF EARLY ATTIC BLACK-FIGURE 49 


Komast Group: iv, the PALazzoLto PAINTER 


Late in the group. Nos. 1 and 2 were assigned 
to the Komast Group by Payne, and no, 3 men- 
tioned as a late derivative of the fabric. 


CUPS 
(Komast Cups ) 
1. Palazzolo, from Palazzolo (Akrai). Benn- 
dorf pl. 43, 1, whence Pickard-Cambridge Dith. 
267. A-B, komos (A, man and woman dancing ; 
B, the like). 


2. Harvard. A, Cl’. Hoppin pl. 1, 11. A-B, 
komos (A, man and woman dancing; 
men dancing). 


B, two 


(Siana Cup, with Overlap Decoration) 

3. Gottingen J. 11. I and A, Jacobsthal Gétt. 
Il’. pl. 4+. I, floral. A-B, komos (A, men, youth, 
and women dancing; B, youths and women 
dancing ). 

4. London B 103. 2, fr., from Naucratis. JHS. 
49 pl. 16, 2. A, komos (youth and woman 
dancing). 


Komast GROUP: v, UNALLOTTED 
These belong to one or other of the above 
groups, but I cannot tell to which, either be- 
cause not enough remains, or because my notes 
are too scanty. No. 7 was assigned to the 
Komast Group by Payne, and no. 3 associated 
with no. 5 by Gotsmich. 


cups (Komast Cups) 
1. Louvre. A-B, komos. Rosettes on the lip. 
2. Oxford G 137. 18, fr., from Naucratis. CV. 
pl. 2. 4. A, komos (male dancing). 


3. Prague, German University, inv. 280, from 
Greece. Sudeta 6 (1930) fig. 1. Komos (each, 
youth and woman dancing). 

4. Munich, Dr. Hans von Schoen. A-B, komos. 
I have little note of this and do not know 
whether it might be the same as the Mikas cup 
by the Falmouth Painter, no. 7 (Plate VI, 5). 
5. Vienna 226, from Poteidaia. A-B, komos. 


6. Louvre E 741. A-B, komos. KY Painter? 
Falmouth Painter ? 

7. Market. A, tiny phot. Berlin Mus. 674, 5: 
A, komos. Falmouth Painter ? 


8. Athens, fr., from Perachora. 
Falmouth Painter ? 
SKYPHOS 


(Lip-net). 


9. London, fr. (Lower part of handle-floral). 


I have not seen the following. The first was 
assigned to the Komast Group by Payne, the 
second by Greifenhagen, the third by Jacobsthal, 
the rest by R. M. Cook, who reports that two 
of the fragments are early. 


curs (Komast Cups) 
1. Kephisia, Mr. A. Romanos. A-B, komos 


(each, two dancers). 


2. Heidelberg, from Rhodes. 
(each, two dancers). 


A-B, komos 


3. Beziers, Mus. de la Ville. A, komos (three 
dancers ). 


4-6. Istria, from Istria. Six fragments be- 
longing to three komast cups. 


CONNECTED WITH THE KoMAST GROUP 


Nos. 5 and 7 were connected with the Group 
by Payne. 

SKYPHOI 
1. Eleusis, from Eleusis. Phot. Ath. Inst. 347, 


3. Komos (middle of male dancing to L.). 
Probably from a skyphos rather than a cup. 


2. Leipsic, four frr. Komos (hand of woman, 
hand of male; pieces of floral decoration). 


3. London, fr., from Naucratis. JHS. 49, pl. 
15,16. Komos. An unpublished fragment gives 
face and hand of a second male and back-hair 
with shoulder of a third. 


FRAGMENT, Perhaps of a Kantharos 


4. London B 601.46, fr., from Naucratis. 
JHS. 49 pl. 15, 15. Komos (man and woman 
dancing ). 

COLUM N-KRATERS 


Bb. Oxitord G 131, 31, fr, from Naucratis, C7. 
pl. 2, 1. Komos (males and women dancing). 
Payne’s number is wrong (NC. 197 no. 37, 
LEG IG VOR TANY: 

6, Oxford G 131.32) ir, from Naucratis: Cr. 
pl. 2, 2. Komos (naked woman dancing). 


7. Athens 441 (CC. 655), from Kaja. A, CC. 
pl. 27; A, Zervos fig. 97. A, komos (youths 
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and women dancing). B, fight. At each handle, 
youthful head. Below, animals. On each handle- 
plate, floral. 


A special place is taken by a vase which 
Payne assigned to the Komast Group: 
SKYPHOS 


Copenhagen 11, from Greece. A, CV. pl. 91, ip 
Komos (A, males dancing and woman; B, 
males dancing). Barbarous style, the figures 
barely human. I have no notes of this. Le 
Attic? 


The following is a late imitation of a komast 
cup, but the style is not very like the Komast 
Group. Boeotian? cf. a Boeotian kantharos of 
“ Sotadean”’ type in Berlin (A, Triton; B, 
fish) : 

CUP 


Munich 426. A-B, komos. 


SOPHIEOS 


Payne NC. 62, 74, 105-6, 200, and 346; AM. 
OZ, il=35 (Karouzou, see pea). 


NECK-AMPHORAE 
(Long-Necked) 


1. Athens 991 (CC. 593), from Vourva. AM. 
Sap l gle ience Bye Perro 10679 Bate 
pl. 24; phot. Ath. Inst. NM. 3181-3, whence 
(A) AM. 62 pl. 60. Three rows of animals; 
on the neck, two rows. [Karouzou ]. 


2. Athens 1036 (CC. 592), from Marathon. 
AM: 138 pl. 2, whence (A) Piuhl fig, 90-°CK. 
pl. 13, 1-2; phots. Ath. Inst. NM. 3273-4, 
whence (part) AM. 62 pll. 61-2. Three rows 
of animals, and, below, geese feeding. In the 
top row, man and youth; in the second, winged 
Artemis. On the neck, two rows of animals 
(in the lower, Hermes). On the mouth, geese 
feeding. [Karouzou]. 


3. Florence. A, Hermes and sirens; below, 
animals; on the neck, A, lions; on the topside 
of the mouth, geese feeding. The lower half 
of the vase is missing. 

(Ovoid ) 
4, Oxford G 128. 20, fr., from Naucratis. CV. 


pl. 1, 37. On the neck, male (Hermes?) be- 
tween sphinxes. 


AMPHORAE 


5. Louvre E 819. B, Pottier pl. 58; detail, 
Morin-Jean 162 fig. 188; CV. d pl. 1, 6 and 
12. A, sirens with little sphinx; B, sphinxes. 
Much restored. The foot of the vase is alien. 


6. Berlin 1683, from Athens. A, sphinxes; 
B, eagles with serpent. 


7. Jena, from Veii. A, lions; B, sirens. The side 
of the mouth, as in the last two vases, is red. 


8. Athens, Agora, P 12496, fr., from Athens. 
Hesp. 8, 260, 17. (Mounted man). 


FRAGMENTS, probably from an Amphcra 


9. Athens Acr. 757, frr., from Athens. Part, 
Graef pl.48. A,man( Hermes? between sirens) ; 
B, man between sphinxes or lions. 


CHALICE 


10. Athens 995 (CC. 600), from Vourva. Side- 
view, AM. 15 pl. 12, 1; A, Metr. St. 5, 123; 
A, AM. 62 pl. 59, 2. A, animals and a male; 
B, animals; below, animals. [ Karouzou]. 


DINOIL 


11. Louvre E 873. CV. d pl. 14, 1-2 and 4-5; 
details, Morin-Jean 162 fig. 189 and 202 fig. 
234; detail, dM. 62 pl. 54, 2. Frontal chariot ; 
animals; below, two rows of animals. Restored. 
[ Karouzou }. 


12. London B 100 and B 601. 26, from Nau- 
cratis. Part, Naucratis ii pl. 9,6; JHS. 49, 257 
and pl. 17,8. Animals; below, Hermes and ani- 
mals; below, animals. | Karouzou]. See no. 30. 


13. Cambridge N. 128, fr., from Naucratis. 
CV. u pl. 21, 33. (Frontal chariot). [Karou- 
zou |. 


14. Athens Acr. 587, frr., from Athens. Part, 
AM. 14 pl. 1; part, Benndorf pl. 11, 5; WV. 
1889 pl. 2, 3; one fr., and the curve, Eranos 
Vind. 236 and 239; Graef pl. 26, whence Mon. 
Piot 33, 55 and (inverted) Hoppin Bf. 337; 
part, AM. 62 pl. 51. Wedding of Peleus. 
Below, animals. 20¢1LO2= APAG2 TNretr. On 
the subject see Studniezka in Eranos Vind. 
233-40. 

15. Istanbul, fr., from Lindos. Blinkenberg, 
Lindiaka 3, 32; Blinkenberg Lindos pl. 127, 
2629. (Satyr and maenad),. [ Blinkenberg]. 


16. Athens 15499, frr., from Pharsalos. Part, 


GROUPS OF EARLY ATTIC BLACK-FIGURE pl 


BCH. 1931 pl. 19; Mon. Piot 33, 44-7 and 49 
and pl. 6, whence (part) Johansen Jliaden fig. 
9 and Scheurleer Gr. Cer. fig. 47; part, 4M. 
62 pli. 52-3. Games at the funeral of Patroklos. 
Below, three rows of animals. On the topside 
of the lip, animals. sO¢1LOS : MEAPAOSEN 
retr. SO¢[] LOS —--—] retr. The second in- 


scription may be part of an éroiyoev signature. 
DINOID VESSELS, Lipless 


17. Athens Acr. 585 a, fr., from Athens. Graef 
pl. 63, a. Unexplained subject (Hermes, Pan- 
drosos and sister, god or king). 

18. Athens Acr. 585 b, fr., from Athens. 
Graef pl. 63, b. Uncertain subject (deities in 
chariots—horse, Poseidon and Amphitrite). 
Same shape and style as the last, but not, I 
thought, from the same vase. 


KRATER, Standed, of Menidi Type (resembling 
a nuptial lebes ) 


19. Athens 2035, 2, frr., from Menidi. Jd. 
13 pl. 1, 1 and 4 and pp. 24-6, whence (part) 
Hoppin Bf. 335, 2 and 4; part, CV. f pl. 1, 2; 
one fr., Mon. Piot 33, 59 fig. 12, 3. Herakles 
and the Centaurs. Below, animals. On the 
stand, animals. The fr. Jd/. 13, pl. 1,2 (whence 
Hoppin Bf. 335, 3; Mon. Piot 33, 59 fig. 12, 1) 
is in the same style and probably belongs. 
Payne pointed out (in ABS. 14) that these 
fragments did not come from the same vase 
as the fragment Jd/. 13 pl. 1, 3 (our no. 20): 
but I believe them to be by the same hand. 


KRATER (of Menidi Type) 


20. Athens 2035, 1, fr., from Menidi. JdJ. 13 
pl. 1, 3 and p. 17, whence Hoppin Bf. 335, 1; 
Beer pit. ke Mon, Prof 33, 59 fig, 12, 2. 
Unexplained subject (chariot, preceded by a 
snake, woman). Below, animals. [~O?]|LO2 : 
MEPOEREN retr. 
COLUM N-KRATER 

21. Athens 12587 (N. 911). A, AM. 47 pl. 5; 
AM. 62 pl. 50, 2, pl. 55, and p. 114. A, Hera- 
kles and Triton. B, lions between sphinxes. 


On each handle-plate, sphinx. [Karouzou]. 


TRIPOD-KOTHON 


22. Boston F. 560. Fairbanks pl. 68; C, 4M. 
62 pl. 63; A, Plate Wil. 1, A, lions? B,-sirens+ 


C, sphinxes; on the top-side, animals; on the 
lid, animals. [Karouzou]. 


LIDLESS LEKANAI 


23. Athens 998 (CC. 605), from Vourva. AM. 
15, 326. Animals. [Karouzou]. 


24. Athens 997 (CC. 603), from Vourva. Jd. 
18, 125. Animals. [Karouzou]. 


25. Athens 999 (CC. 602), from Vourva. Jal. 
18, 124. Animals. | Karouzou |. 


PLAQUES 


26. Athens, Vlasto, frr., from Kalyvia. AM. 
62 pl. 48. Mourning women. [Vlasto]. 


27. Athens, Vlasto, fr. from Kalyvia 4AM. 62 
pl. 50, 1. Mourning men. [Vlasto]. 


28. Athens, Vlasto, fr., from Kalyvia. AM. 
62 pl. 49. Mourning women. [Vlasto]. 


FRAGMENTS 
29. Hildesheim 2096, fr. (Siren, lion). Ci. 


the Louvre dinos. 


a0 Reading, try irom Egypt. Plates Vly 7: 
(Piece of floral). Black inside. It would be 
worth looking whether this might belong to the 
London dinos, no. 12. 


NEAR SOPHILOS 


KRATER, Standed 


1. Athens Acr. 485, frr., from Athens. A new 
fr., identified by Miss Pease, Hesp. 4, 227, 11. 
On the stand, (lions, snake). 


HLYDRIA 


2. Paris market (Geladakis), from Greece. 
Coll. M. G. (19-20 mai 1904) pl. 4, 91, whence 
Plate VIII, 1. Man with sceptre between lions, 
and other animals; below, animals (panther 
and goat appear in the reproduction). On the 
shoulder, floral between sphinxes. Ht. 35 cm. 
Two fragments of this vase, which must have 
come unstuck since the sale in 1904, have found 
their way to Marburg: one (1045) gives the 
head of the lion to left of the man, with part 
of a rosette, part of the border above, and the 
lower edge of one of the volutes of the shoulder- 
floral (Plate VII, 3); the other (1046) gives 
part of the other lion, the fore-paw of the 


D2 


shoulder-sphinx, and the rosette in front of it 
Cabins WANED), 

FRAGMENTS 
3. Athens Acr., fr., from Athens. (Siren, male, 
both to r.). 
4. Athens Acr., fr., from Athens. (Legs of 
bull and of feline; below, wing). 
The following have the same red-outline tech- 
nique as the signed Sophilos vases, and bear 
some resemblance in drawing to Sophilos: 


FRAGMENT 


1. Athens Acr. 586, fr., from Athens. Plate 
Vile Za bicht: 

The name of the woman on the r. begins with 
A, which makes one think of B[EOS]. Her 
watrior’s name begins with M, and the second 
letter might be E, but I am not sure that the 


third could be M. 


KRATER, Standed 
2. Athens Acr. 584, fr., from Athens. Graef 


pl. 23. Above, (lions and floral) ; below, (man 
between sphinxes or sirens). 


Di EPOLOS ALN ER. 


Thiersch Tyrrh. Amph. 146-7; Folzer Die 
Hydria 50-1; Payne NC. 190-1. 

Payne speaks of a Group, I speak of a Painter, 
for I believe that all the vases in this list are 
by one hand. I do not give the subjects: sirens, 
sphinxes, often women, sometimes lions: all 
wretchedly drawn. 


AMPHORAE 

1. London B 18, from Cervetri. Mém. Ac. 
Inscr. 17 pl. 18; Conze Mel. Thongef. pl. 5, 4. 
[ Thiersch ]. 
2. Stuttgart V. 84. 
3. Mykonos, from Rheneia (originally from 
Delos). Two rows of sirens. 
4. Mykonos, from Rheneia (originally from 
Delos). Several rows of animals. 

NECK-AMPHORAE 


5. Brussels R. 219, from Corinth. CV. d ph. 
Lo: Payne, 
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6. Mykonos, from Rheneia (originally from 
Delos). 

7. Athens, Agora, from Athens. 

8. Louvre E 814. BCH. 1893, 435; CV. d pl. 
1, 1 and 7. [Payne]. 

9. Athens Acr. (old no. 53 with a digit after 
it?). (Foot and lower part of the vase ). 


10. Athens Acr. (old no. 5277), fr., from 
Athens. (Part of neck and shoulder, with up- 
right ring-like handles ). 

SKYPHOS-KRATER (Lidded, with Strap Handles ) 


11. London B 14, from Athens. This is proba- 
bly the vase of which there is a drawing in the 
Rom. Inst., IX, 122. [Payne]. 


COLUMN-KRATER 
12. Florence 3758. [Payne]. 
HYDRIAI 


13. Eleusis, from Eleusis. Folzer pl. 7, 117; 
AM. 56 Beil. 46, 1. [Payne]. 


14. Athens. Sphinxes, sirens; below, lions, 
sirens, sphinxes. On the neck, sphinxes (or 
sirens’). 


15. Mykonos, from Rheneia (originally from 
Delos). 


16. Mykonos, from Rheneia (originally from 
Delos ). 


17. Mykonos, from Rheneia (originally from 
Delos). 


18. Delos 589, from Delos. Dugas Délos X 
pl. 44. [Dugas]. 


19. Berlin 1656. Folzer pl. 4, 50; Pfuhl fig. 
91. [Thiersch]. 


20. Boston F 493. Félzer pl. 4, 49; Fairbanks 
1 pl. 48. | Folzer]. 

21. Leyden inv. I. 1913, 1-1. Brants >) ae Oe 
22. Naples, from Loeri. 

23. Athens Acr., fr., from Athens. (Legs of 
animal to 1.) ; below, (sirens). 


TRIPOD-KOTHONS 


24. Amsterdam inv. 1942. CV. Scheurleer 
G pl. 2, 4. [Payne]. 


25. Munich inv. 2289. Kat. Helbing 1-2 Mai 
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1899 pl. 2, 22? (1 cannot verify the reference). 
| Thiersch ]. 


26. Heidelberg. [Thiersch]. 


PYXIS (with concave sides) 
27. Athens 316 (CC. 565), from Athens. 
| Thiersch ]. 

LIDLESS LEKANAI 

28. Berlin 1660, from Camiros. [Félzer]. 
29. Jena. [Ure]. 
30. Leipsic T 3304. [Ure]. 
31. Erlangen. 


32. Amsterdam inv. 3381. CV. Scheurleer d 
pl. 4, 8. 


33. Copenhagen inv. 7361. CI’. pl. 100, 5. 
34. Jena. [Ure]. 

35. Jena. [Ure]. 

36. Louvre (ex Guimet). 


37. Mykonos, from Rheneia (originally from 


Delos). 

38. Eleusis, from Eleusis. 

39. Amsterdam, fr. 

40. Athens 978 (CC. 610). [Thiersch]. 

41. Athens 979 (CC. 611). [Thiersch]. 

42. Athens, Agora, P 270, fr., from Athens. 
43. Athens, Agora, fr., from Athens. 

44. Athens, Agora, P 2032, fr., from Athens. 
45. Athens, Agora, P 2033, fr., from Athens. 


46. Athens Acr., fr., from Athens. (Female 
hand to r.). 
47. Athens Acr., fr., from Athens. (Siren, 


sphinx ). 
48. Athens Acr., 


49. Athens Acr., fr., 
the like). 

50. Athens Acr. 530, fr., from Athens. 

51. Athens Acr. fr., from Athens. (Animal— 
sphinx 7). 


52. Athens, North Slope, AP 1198, frr., from 
Athens. Hesp. 9, 168, 39. [Roebuck]. 


fr., from Athens. (Animals). 


from Athens. (Bird or 


53. Athens, North Slope, AP 1852 and 2135, 
fr., from Athens. Hesp. 9,168, 40. | Roebuck]. 


54, Athens, North Slope, AP 1199, frr., from 
Athens. Hesp. 9, 168, 43. 


55. Eleusis 923, fr., from Eleusis. I, siren. 


96. Oxford G 551, fr., from Naucratis. CV. 
pied, 16s PaynewV Ce 190i 


Of, Oxtord G oso, if, irom Nagcratis, Ci. 
pl. 1; 22, 


58. Cambridge, fr., from Naucratis. 
59. London B 103.26, fr. from Naucratis. 


(Two women between sirens ). 

60. London 1914. 3-—17. 9, fr. (Two women). 
61. London 86. 4—11. 38, fr. (Floral). 

62. Marburg A 1040, fr. (Sphinxes). 

63. Marburg A 1041, fr. (Sirens). 


LEKYTHOIL 


64. Delos 545, from Delos. Dugas Délos X 
pl. 38. [Dugas]. 


65s: Brussele A 1387 CVad pial La Payne): 


SKYPHOI 
66, Athens 300 (CC. 539). | Thiersch |) 
67. Brussels A 54. CV. d pl. 1, 4.. [Payne]. 
OS. Athens 2790 C Ce 508 yes) Phtersch |: 


69. Athens Acr., fr., from Athens. (Sphinx, 
woman). 


70. Gottingen. Two rows of animals. 

71. Tubingen D 48. 

72. Erlangen. Sirens. 

73. Athens Acr., fr., from Athens. A, Sphinx; 
B, (tail of siren). 

74. Athens Acr., fr., from Athens. Sirens. 


75. Eleusis, fr., from Megara. 


SMALL DISH 


260 Madrid 10803) (12.37) irom Athens. CF. 
Cas, 


PLATES 


Eleusiss (Jal 18> IAS 


77. Eleusis, from 


| Thiersch ]. 
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78. Mykonos, from Rheneia (originally from 
Delos). Floral; round, sirens; on rim, sirens. 


79. Rhodes 5011, from Ialysos. Annuario 6-7, 
29 eel Payne |: 


80. Athens, Mr. G. 
round, sphinxes. 


S19 Oxtord GG l2ZcelZ, ir 
Giz plaice: 


82. Munich, Dr. von Schoen. 

83. Athens Acr. 525, fr., from Athens. 
84. Athens Acr. 524, fr., from Athens. 
85. Athens Acr. 522, fr., 


86. Athens Acr. 523, fr., from 
[Payne]. 
87. Athens, fr., from Athens (Royal Stables). 
(Women, sphinx ). 


Empedokles. Sphinx ; 


from Naucratis. 


from Athens. 
Athens. 


88. Athens, fr., from the Argive Heraion. 
Arg. Her. ii pl. 61, 22. [Payne]. 

89. Oxford G 552, fr., from Naucratis. CV. 
pl 1,20. 

90. Oxford G 554, fr., from Naucratis. CV. 
Dimlepco: 

91. Carlsruhe 91, from Corinth. [Payne]. 


92. Athens, Mr. G. Empedokles. Sphinx. 


IDOLS 
$35 boun, 9 Wire}: 


94-98. Athens Acr. (old 542), fr., from 
Athens. Also frr. of four others. [Thiersch]. 


FRAGMENTS 
99. London, Univ., N 16, from Naucratis. 
(Sphinx). From a lidless lekane ? 
100. Athens Acr., fr., from Athens. I, siren; 
A, animals. From a lidless lekane ? 
101. Oxford G 128. 39, fr., from Naucratis. 
Gaal, 24: 
102. Brussels R 204 b, fr. (Women). 
103. Athens, Agora, P 2035, fr., from Athens. 
From a lid? 
104. Athens, Agora, P 4628, fr., from Athens. 
Hesp.. suppl. ii, 119 fig, 86, B38. [R. S. 
Young |. 


105. Athens, North Slope, AP 2282, fr., from 
Athens. Hesp. 9, 168, 36. “ From the neck of 
a vase.” [Roebuck]. 

106. Leipsic, fr. (Siren or bird). 

107. Leipsic, fr. (Female hand to 1.). 

108. Athens Acr. 549, fr., from Athens. 
(Female heads). From a neck-amphora or a 
hydria. 


109. Athens Acr., fr., from Athens. (Middle 
of woman; to one side, breast of sphinx or 
siren). Reserved inside. 

110. Athens Acr. AP 368, fr., from Athens. 
Hesp. 4, 246, 45. [Pease]. 

111. Athens, British School K 55, fr. From 
the neck of a neck-amphora? 

According to R. M. Cook two fragments in 


Sofia, from Apollonia Pontica, belong to the 
Polos Group. 


THE COMPANION OF THE POLOS 
PAINTER 
HYDRIA 
1. Athens, from Vari. AA. 1937, 122. 
ARYBALLOI (with foot) 
2. Athens, Vlasto, from Kalyvia. Plate VIII, 
2. Swan between sirens, and swan. 
3. London 1930. 12—17.1. Plate VIII, 3. 
Sirens and panther. 
Compare 
TRIPOD-PYNXIS 
1. Munich (ex Loeb). Sieveking B. T. V’. 53. 
PLATE, with Strap-Handles 


2. Dresden inv. 50, from near Athens. 


GROUP OF THE POLOS PAINTER 


I noted the first three as by the “ Companion 
of the Polos Painter,” but I cannot check this 
and do not know if it will stand. 


LIDLESS LEKANAI 
1. Halle. 


2. Athens, Mr. G. Empedokles. A-B, each, 
lions confronted. 
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3. London B 102. 31, fr. 
4. London 86. 4—11. 1146, fr. 


TAIL-PIECE 


THE SWAN GROUP 
Graef and Wolters in Graef 61-3: Pfuhl 126 
middle. A group of small vases usually deco- 
rated with swans (in black, details often in red: 
no incision) and rows of short strokes. In the 
skyphoi the swans are often drawn upside 
down and look right only when the skyphos is 
inverted. The vases are almost without ex- 
ception very small, and many of them are tiny, 
like doll’s-house ware. 
SKYPHOI 

Athens Acr. 581, from Athens [Graef]. Athens 
Acr. 582, fr., from Athens [Graef]. Athens, 
North Slope, AP 1693, fr., from Athens (Hesp. 
9, 173, 52) [Roebuck]. Athens, North Slope, 
AP 1703, fr., irom Athens (Hesp. 9, 173, 53) 
| Roebuck]. Athens, from Perachora. Athens, 
Vlasto, from Koropi (three). Athens. Vlasto, 
from Athens. Eleusis. Thebes, from Rhitsona, 
49.13 (BSA. 14 pl. 9, c). Thebes, from Rhit- 
sona, 49.14. Thebes, from Rhitsona, 50. 25. 
Thebes, from Rhitsona, 50. 26. Syracuse, from 
Syracuse (Annali 1877 pl. CD, 4) [Graef]. 
Reggio, Museo Civico (two). London A 512, 
from Athens. Oxtord 1930, 168. Toronto 274 
(Robinson and Harcum pl. 25 and p. 93 above). 
Louvre. Cab. Méd. H 1105 (CV. pl. 32, 4). 


FOOTLESS CUP 


Munich (Lau pl. 44, +) [Graef: see Wolters 
in Graef 61]. 
PHIALAI 

Berlin inv. 4511, from Boeotia (larger—dm. 
14.7cm.) [Graef]. Athens Acr. 572, fr., from 
Athens [Graef]. Athens 11732, part. Athens, 
Vlasto, from Athens. London A 492. Edin- 
burgh. Petit Palais. 


PHIALE ANOMPHALOS 
London A 537. 
NUPTIAL LEBETES 
London A 507, from Athens. Oxford. Tour la 
Reine (Attica), Mrs. Serpieri. Athens, Vlasto, 
from Athens. 


COLUM N-KRATERS 


London white-2598 (ex Burgon). London 
white-2596, from Athens. London 2600. 


DINOS (with Lid and Separate Stand) 


Tour la Reine, Mrs. Serpieri. 


DINOID KRATER (with Upright Handles 
and Spout ) 
London A 491, 


KRATER (like the last, but without Spout 
or Offset Lip) 


Athens 11732 (part). 


SKYPHOS-KRATERS WITH STRAP HANDLES 


Palermo (the lid missing). Toronto 275 
(Robinson and Hareum pl. 25, and p. 93 
below). 
PYXIDES 
( Tripod-Pyxides ) 


Toronto 276 (Robinson and Harcum pl. 25). 
Athens, Vlasto, from Koropi. Frankfort, 
Liebighaus, 9. 546. Market. Oxford 1924. 99 
(CV. pl. 1356). AthensAcr., tr,, fromsAthens 
(Graef. 62) [Graef]. Athens Acr. 570, fr., 
from Athens [Graef]. Athens, North Slope, 
Au 1804) fry irom Athenss(Alesp) O73, 31) 
| Roebuck |. 


(Echinoid, with Four Handles ) 
Berlin iny. 31108. 


(Normal, with Lid) 


Copenhagen inv. 7300, from Athens (CIV. pl. 
100,62). Vienna, Oest, Musi (a different 
model ). 

(Concave-Sided ) 


Reggio, Mus. Civico. Roman market. Con- 
servatori, from Praeneste (ML. 15 pl. 17, 2) 
[Graef |. Edinburgh 224. 365. 


( Powder-Box ) 


Palermo. Palermo, fr. Palermo, from Selinus 
(iid)s (Palermo, tr, = (ofsaslid), Petts Palast 
Athens, Vlasto, from Athens. Berlin inv. 
31057. Berlin inv. 31107. Athens Acr. 578, 
fr., from Athens (Graef pl. 20) [Graef]. 
Athens Acr. 577, fr., from Athens [Graef]. 
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Athens, Vlasto, from Koropi (three). Piraeus. 
Munich. 


(Powder-Box, or Tripod-Pyxis) 
Reggio, Mus. Civico, fr. 


LIDS, various, mostly of Pyxides 


Athens Acr. 575, fr., from Athens (Graef pl. 
21) -(Graet}. Athens “Acr. 573, ir, irom 
Athens [Graef]. Athens, North Slope, AP 
2100, fr., from Athens (Hesp. 9) 173, 49) 
[Roebuck]. Athens, North Slope, AP 2101, 
frr., from Athens (Hesp. 9, 173, 50) | Roe- 
buck]. London ?, fr., from Naucratis (Nau- 
cratis ii pl. 9, 8 [Pfuhl]. 


LEKANAI, lidded 


Syracuse 3025 (or 3625), from Megara Hy- 
blaea. Syracuse, from Gela. Athens Acr., fr. 
(of lid), from Athens. Athens, Vlasto, from 
Spata. Athens, Vlasto. Reggio, Mus. Civico 
(lid). Palermo, from Selinus, fr. Petit Palais 
(three). Leningrad, from Olbia (AA. 1912, 
$24,590) Leningrad, trom Kerch (774, 1913, 
ROME avg: FAahy: 


LIDLESS LEKANE (with special handles, turned 
into spirals at the ends) 
Athens, Vlasto, from Koropi. 
KOTHONS 
Petit Palais (two). 
KOTHONS, with one handle 


London A 510, from Athens. Athens, Vlasto, 
from Phaleron. 


DISH (shape as AA. 1933, 18 fig. 15) 
London white-2609, from Athens. 


BASKETS (low; curve as in the last; with bail) 


London A 508, from Athens. London A 509, 
from Athens. Athens, Vlasto, from Koropi 
(two: found with the psykter). 


HYDRIA 
Petit Palais (cf. the Petit Palais olpe). 
PSYKTERS (of ‘ rf.’ type) 


Athens, Vlasto, from Koropi. Berlin, Univ., 


D°r94. 


OINOCHOAI 
(Olpe) 
Petit Palais (cf. the Petit Palais hydria). 


(Shape I-II, with Low Handle, Broadish Base, 
Collar ) 
London A 490. 
(Shape III) 


Athens, Vlasto, from Athens. 


(Broad Base, Flat, Narrow Mouth) 


Heidelberg V. 15, from Athens. 


(Shape as Hesp. 7, 380-1) 
Athens 690. 


EGG 
Athens 11195. 
BELL 
Athens Acr. 2652, from Athens (Graef pl. 112). 
FRAGMENT 
London. 


RELATED TO THE SWAN GROUP 
I (Various) 
SKYPHOI 
Athens, Vlasto, from Koropi. Athens, Vlasto, 
from Athens. Berlin inv. 3774. 
PLATES 


Toronto 277 (Robinson and Harcum pl. 25). 
Athens Acr. 571, from Athens (Graef pl. 23) 
[ Graef |. 

LID 


Athens Acr. 574, fr., from Athens (Graef pl. 
21) [Graef]. 
PYXIS (concave ) 


Athens, Vlasto, from Athens. 
OINOCHOAI 
(Olpai) 
Brussels. Syracuse, from Syracuse (N. Sc. 
1907, 743) | Pfuhl]. 
(Shape IIT) 


Athens, Vlasto, from Athens. 
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II 


Oinochoai (similar to that in Heidelberg, but 
shorter and footless—like lopped protocorin- 
thian aryballoi. See below). 


1. Athens, from Phaleron (AeAr. 2, 42 fig. 43, 
3; AJA. 1942, 41 fig. 26, 36.4) [Pfuhl]. 


2. Athens Acr. 578, from Athens (Graef 63) 
| Graef ]. 


Ill 


SKYPHOS 


Cassel?, from Samos (Boehlau Nekr. pl. 5, 7). 


DINOID PYXIDES 


Cassel?, from Samos (Boehlau pl. 5, 5) Cassel, 
from Samos (Boehlau pl. 5, 6). 


Graef noted that these vases from Samos, 
though very like the Swan Group, differed in 
using incision. One cannot tell from the repro- 
ductions whether they are Attic or not. 


IV 
(LIDLESS?) LEKANAI 


Berlin, Mus. fur Vor-und Frtihgeschichte 3830, 
fr.. from Troy (Hubert Schmidt 188, middle). 
Berlin, Mus. fur Vor-und Fruhgeschichte 3833, 
fr., from Troy. 

I am not certain that these are even Attic. 
A lekane in London recalled them to me. I 
cannot tell from my hasty notes whether any 
of the skyphos and other fragments catalogued 
by Schmidt (nos. 3831-2, 3834-7, 3850) belong 
to the Swan Group proper. 


V 
The small neck-amphora Agora P 1262 (Hesp. 
7, 372 fig. 6) and the fragment Agora P 1125 
were put together by Vanderpool and seen by 
him to be related to the Swan Group (Hesp. 


OxForD UNIVERSITY 


7, 373). Roebuck (Hesp. 9, 172) seems to 
place them rather closer to the Group proper 
than I should be inclined to do, but it is perhaps 
a question of definition. 


The shapes used in the Swan Group, in 
general, suggest a date in the first half and 
probably the second quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury: but the psykter of “red-figure” type 
occurs, and none of the full-size vases of this 
type that have been preserved are earlier than 
the beginning of the last quarter. There is not 
much information about the circumstances of 
discovery: but skyphoi of the Swan Group 
were found in two tombs at Rhitsona, nos. 49 
and 50, which from the rest of the contents 
must be dated, with Ure, shortly after the 
middle of the sixth century (BSA. 14, 250-264 
and 306). This agrees with the evidence from 
Samos: skyphoi and pyxides, which, even if 
they should turn out not to belong to the Swan 
Group proper, are clearly the equivalents of 
Swan Group vases, were found in Tomb 40 
(Boehlau Nekr. 43-4) with objects that must 
be of the middle of the sixth century or rather 
a little later. On the other hand, a lekane which 
seems to belong to the Group proper was found 
at Olbia on Hypanis with black-figure vases 
of the late sixth century: it may have been a 
hoarded trifle. 

Of two vases that go together and might 
quite well be assigned to the Swan Group 
proper, although I have described them as 
related only (above, Sec. II), one was found 
at Phaleron in a very early context, together 
with vases from the last quarter of the seventh 
century (4/A. 1942, 42, R. S. Young). 

It may be added that the motive “ birds 
upside down,” though characteristic of the 
Swan Group, occurs elsewhere, for instance in 
an Attic skyphos, not of the Group, found at 
Phaleron with Attic and Corinthian vases of 
about 600 B.c. (Athens 14961: AeAr. 2, 34 fig. 
24,22 Ad A 1942, 44 ng. 29, 2) Ro S,5Youne): 
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THE FOOT OF SARAPIS 


I. PRIMARY MONUMENTS 


Anyone who collects the monuments associated with Mithras, as F. Cumont did, 
or with the “ Egyptian” gods, as T. A. Brady is doing, or with the “ Syrian ” gods, 
as F. R. Walton is doing, will come upon a curious type of monument—the grotesque, 
snake-entwined, bust-crowned, gigantic Foot of Sarapis. In no other ancient or 
modern cult, so far as we are aware, is there anything quite like these objects. The 
fact that it was a symbol on Imperial Roman coinage indicates that in its own day 
as well the Foot of Sarapis was felt to be distinctive. 

In modern scholarly writings there is no lack of references to these monuments 
(we have tried to record all references). It happens, however, that no one has had 
in hand at one time the materials necessary for a passable study of any one of them, 
let alone a study of all together. The accidental discovery, in 1936, of another Foot, 
the first and only example known in Athens, and the largest known anywhere, led us 
to collect evidence on the others. 

One would expect to find that numerous examples had survived. Writing in 1820, 
H. Meyer knew only one example of such feet carved in the round. The number has 
increased slowly. In the present study we have tried to assemble all the feet in the 
round which are positively attested as being associated with Sarapis, and we have 
found only five. Doubtless some few more exist unpublished, but not, we believe, 
more than a few. In the past, nine lists (7mfra) of known examples have been com- 
piled: interest has not been lacking. Thanks to A. Adriani in Alexandria, and to 
O. Guéraud in Cairo, we know that we now have all the examples in those museums. 
A new one from Athens is added, but only one: it is doubtful whether there are more 
in Athens. Brady’s extensive and careful search for monuments related to the 
Egyptian gods has yielded no others; yet his whole list of extant large monuments 
associated with the cult (infra) runs to 376 items. 

Feet of Sarapis, then, were common enough to be familiar, as the coins testify, 
but examples in marble large enough to bear as well some sculptured representation 
of the god were never numerous. A prime reason for their rarity, doubtless, was that 
they were expensive. 


Note. The authors intended to submit: the article, at Signor Adriani’s request, and in return 
for his kindness, to the Bulletin de la Société Archéologique d’Alexandrie. M. O. Guéraud also 
gave generous assistance. Mrs. Mary Wallace, in addition to answering inquiries about No. 2 sent 
to her in Athens, has done all the parts that relate to sandals. Professor A. D. Nock. Dr. F. R. 
Walton, and Dr. G. M. A. Hanfmann gave valuable help. We are grateful to all these, and not 
least to Prof. T. A. Brady, who gave us access to his rich materials, and read the typescript 
beneficially. 
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The first scholar to point out the need for a study of these monuments was G. 
Lataye (article cited infra). Soon after, in Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, 
LXVIII, 1913, p. 69, note 1, A. J. Reinach announced that he had long been pre- 
paring a study of ** Le pied de Sérapis,”’ and asked his readers to furnish information 
on monuments of that type. He died in the First World War, and ue study never 
appeared. In 1936 S. Dow came upon the foot published below as No. 2, and included 
mention of it in an article which repeated Reinach’s request for information; the 
replies received are acknowledged separately in the course of these studies. The onset 
of the present war has prevented the obtaining of as full information about the known 
examples as ideally ought to be presented. We have tried, however, to exhaust such 
materials as were available to us; and by suppressing for the present all broader 
theories, we have attempted to present in useful form merely what is given. It seems 
to us that a precise conception of the ideas behind these dedications, of their place in 
the history of religion and of art, had better wait upon exact knowledge of the monu- 
ments. Ina second installment we hope to collect the (more numerous ) minor monu- 
ments: reliefs, coins, related objects, and the like. 

The following lists of Sarapis feet have been drawn up. These lists are referred 
to fra by the authors’ names alone: 

Jahn, Berichte der kéniglich sichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Phil.- 

Hist. Classe, VII, 1855, p. 103, note 310. 
W. Drexler in W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen und romischen 
Mythologie, vol. 11, part I (1890-1894), cols. 526-528. 


J. N. Svoronos, Das Athener Nationalmuseum (Athens, 1908), pp. 489-490. 
ot , eae de la statuaire grecque et romaine, vol. II, part I (ed. 2, Paris, 


1908), p. 20. 
G. Lafaye in a Daceabare and E. Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités, IV (1909), p. 
|G 


H. P. Weitz in Roscher, op. cit., vol. TV (1910), col. 382. 

S de Ricci, Revue archéologique, IV série, vol. XVI (1910, IT), pp. 96-100. 

O. Weinreich. Athenische Mitteilungen, XXXVII, 1912, pp. 37-38, especially 37, 
note 1. 

T. A. Brady, Repertory of Statuary and Figured Monuments Relating to the Cult 
of the Egyptian Gods (a preliminary but indispensable check list, published 
December, 1938, in mimeographed form by the author; address, Chairman, 
Department of History, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri), pp. 25-26. 


Since their relative dates are mostly unknown and probably unknowable, the 
monuments are herein presented in the ase order of their present or last 
known locations: (1) Alexandria, (2) Athens, (3 ) [Cairo], (4) Florence, (5) Turin. 
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1. Figs. 1-4. Alexandria, Musée Gréco-Romain, inventory no. 3915. 

Found in Alexandria in the S¢Baoretov. In December, 1873, it is described as 
“recently acquired” (Bull. Inst. Egy., X11, p. 160). 

Present length, 0.38 m.; present height, 0.33 m. Original length, ca. 0159 aes 
original height, probably ca. 0.45 m. 

White marble (FE. Breccia). . 

Bibliography. T. D. Neroutsos, Bulletin de Institut Egyptien, XII, 1375, Dp: 
166-167 ; A@nvasov, III, 1874, pp. 86-87, no. 4; the latter is said to be reprinted in his 
"Emvypadat 79s Hddkews ’AdeEavSpetas (1875; nonvidimus ),p.35,no.4. M.G. Demitsas, 
‘laropia AdeEavdpetas, p. 763 (non vidimus). C. Schmidt. Archaeologischer Anzeiger, 
1896, pp. 93-94. G. Botti, Catalogue des Monuments d’Alexandrie (1900), p. fave 
no. 184 (non vidimus). Amelung, Rev. arch., 11, 1903, p. 190, no. 6. Svoronos, 
p. 489, fig. 231. Reinach, p. 20, no. 4. Lafaye, p. 1251. Weitz, col. 382. De Ricci, 
p. 99, note 1. M. Bieber, Athenische Mitteilungen, XXXV, 1910, p. 8, note 2. E. 
Breccia, Iscrizioni Greche e Latine (Catalogue Général des Antiquités Egyptiennes 
du Musée d’Alexandrie, Vol. 57: Cairo, 1911), no. 128 and pl. 28. Weinreich, nos. 
III and IV. E. Breccia, Alexandrea ad Aegyptum ( Bergamo, 1922), p. 210, no. 33. 
Brady sion oO: 


A curious problem is provided by Reinach’s drawing (Fig. 2), which shows the 
head of Sarapis as if preserved on the bust. The drawing was based on a photograph 
sent to Reinach by Maspero. The head appeared in the photograph and was certainly 
not invented by Reinach’s draughtsman; the photograph was sent by Reinach to 
Amelung and Amelung entered the monument in his list of heads conforming to the 
type of Bryaxis. Now apart from this photograph (the present whereabouts of which 
is unknown) and Reinach’s drawing based upon it, the monument in question, as a 
piece distinct from any other, is altogether unknown. All references (as, e. g., in 
Weinreich) are to republications of the drawing. Adriani reports that this piece 
(as distinct from 3915) is not now in the Alexandria Museum. Reinach first pub- 
lished his drawing in 1898. Maspero, although he first went to Egypt in 1880, may 
have received the photograph from Egypt before then, but it seems more likely that 
he secured the photograph during his many years in Egypt and that he sent it to 
Reinach for the special purpose of having it included in the Répertoire. 

In 1873, i.e., some years before Maspero went to Egypt, Neroutsos first pub- 
lished the foot which, as the inscription proves, is the one now preserved as no. 3915 
in the Alexandria Museum (Figs. 1 and 3). When Neroutsos published it, it was, 
he says, headless. It is headless now. 

Did it acquire and then lose a head? Rather than believe such a theory. the 
reader will doubtless be inclined first to inquire whether the foot of Maspero’s photo- 
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Fig. 1. No. 1. View from Side Biot 2. Now le From 
Reinach, Rep. stat., 
Li Spy 20; tio 


Fig. 3. No. 1. View from Rear Fig. 4. King Cobra, Naia Hannah. 
From R. L. Ditmars, Reptiles of the W orld 
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eraph may not be a different foot from Alexandria 3915. Comparison of the drawing 
with the photographs will show the reader how the question stands. It is unlikely 
in the extreme that two monuments were carved to look exactly alike in every other 
particular, and notably in that the sandal on each is shown without a sole; and that 
subsequently they each broke so as to give a similar configuration at the toe and 
apparently also on the tongue. Instead, Reinach’s drawing would seem to be an 
accurate version of 3915, insofar as 3915 is now preserved” | 

This view, viz., that the two feet are in reality one and the same, is confirmed by 
De Ricci, since he expressed no doubt that the Maspero foot is identical with Alexan- 
dria 3915. In Rev. arch., 11, 1903, p. 190, note 1 he remarks, ‘* Selon Néroutsos, la 
téte manquerait. La téte actuelle serait-elle rapportée?”” In Rev. arch., XVI, 1910, 
p. 99 he listed only the one foot in Alexandria.” 

An explanation might be that the real head was in fact recovered perhaps from 
some storage bin, was photographed, and subsequently got lost; or that at the time 
Maspero’s photograph was taken, someone had tried to fit onto the bust a head which 
did not belong.” 

Be the explanation what it may, the monument has had some rough usage since 
the time of Maspero. The right serpent is apparently complete in Reinach’s drawing, 
whereas with respect to this serpent the photograph shows the loss (through break- 
age) of the head and forepart, and of a middle section.’ 

Assuming the two feet to be one, then, we may proceed to a description. The 
foot is a right foot, surmounted by a draped bust of Sarapis which extends down 
below the armpits and breasts. The bust rests as a separate thing, so to speak, on 
the ankle; there is no attempt to mask the transition, but instead a short portion of 
the leg is shown above the sandal. Reinach’s drawing shows a head of the type of 
Bryaxis, though the locks on the forehead are more orderly, and less distinct from 
each other, thanin No.4. A modius should doubtless be restored on the head. Reinach’s 


* Mrs. Wallace has noticed that in respect to sandals the drawings in Reinach, possibly through 
no fault of his, are not always reliable—some statues which have sandals are shown in Reinach 
bare-footed, and vice versa—and that in respect to all sorts of attributes and the like, the draughts- 
men restore freely. 

* Weinreich in 1912 listed the two feet as different, but we suspect, from the fact that he fails 
to discuss De Ricci’s question, that he had not studied the matter. Reinach in his second edition, 
that of 1908, had already perceived that the two pieces were identical, since he adds in that edition 
“Cf. | Neroutsos| *A@#vaov, 1874, p. 86.” 

* No one who has had experience with museums and excavations would find either explanation 
surprising. It may be noted that there are several small heads of Sarapis in Alexandria, apparently 
of the right size (Rev. arch., II, 1903, p. 180, no. 5 might do). 

* Conceivably the draughtsman in his drawing restored these parts from a photograph which 
showed them as missing. This is highly unlikely, however, since a frontal photograph of what 
exists at present would not prove that a cobra was to be restored. The only possibility is that the 
draughtsman was able to make restorations from a second photograph which showed the back. 
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drawing shows the eyeballs outlined as if by incision in the marble: this too is doubtless 
a reliable detail,—at any rate his other drawings on the same page lack any indication 
of eyeballs. ; 

At the rear of the foot there is developed a symmetrical composition the interest 
ot which is in the balancing of the left serpent, powerful and bizarre, in the left half 
of the space, against the little rounded form of the infant Harpokrates in the right 
halt, Beneath, as a base for this design, two strong serpent-loops bend symmetrically 
away trom each other. Above, the drapery over the shoulders of the bust frames the 
whole ; the sides are rounded off by two other folds of serpent just under the shoulders. 
The center was accented at the bottom by the heel with its inscription, at the top by 
the head of Sarapis, crowned by a modius, and in the middle by a vertical fold of 
the left serpent. It is evident from this highly elaborate composition, as well as from 
the position of the inscription, that the rear was intended to be observed, in fact 
was intended to be just as interesting as the front view. 

In the photograph of the rear, the whole mass appears to lean awkwardly to the 
left. It will be noted that the unbalance would be cured by the restoration of the 
right serpent’s head and the large fold of his body as seen in Reinach’s drawing. 

The lett serpent terminates as a cobra with the ouraios crown on the head (a 
crown which should doubtless be restored on the right serpent also). On the left 
serpent there can be observed a drape-like fold of skin, as it were, covering the 
shoulders and extending down the sides; broken away on the outer side, an end can 
nevertheless be seen on a lower fold of the serpent (side view). It is to be remarked 
that the serpents have serpents’ heads, not human heads as in No. 5: the reason is 
doubtless that although one serpent might have been shown with a head of Isis, 
it was not fitting that the other, her companion, should be a mere snake, or alterna- 
tively should be shown with the head of Sarapis, whose head already surmounted 
the bust. 

The carving of the folds of the serpents was a delicate task, and in fact the 
serpent on the proper right of the foot broke and was repaired, presumably in classical 
times. The rear view shows holes bored to receive pins for fastening in place a piece 
cut separately. The piece thus restored was not straight, but was rather a fold or 
loop; further to determine its shape from the photograph is impossible, but the 
Reinach drawing suggests a very elaborate loop with the serpent’s head cut on the 
same piece of stone. If the drawing can be trusted, then it was this piece, broken off 
and repaired in ancient times, which has broken off again and been lost in modern 
times,—a not unusual happening. 

The tail end of this serpent is also broken away. The photograph seems to show 
no trace of it attached (as on the other side) to the sandal; the last bit preserved 
suggests that it hung loose, but the Reinach drawing shows a rough area, as if it 
had in fact been attached to the sandal. 
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A fold of the left serpent has also been broken away. There is no sign of a repair. 
Hence the break occurred after the statue was finished, probably in post-classical 
times. As seen from the front, the missing fold was needed to balance the prominent 
forepart of the right serpent. 

Above the uppermost fold of the right serpent, the drapery over the right 
shoulder of the bust is broken away. Two holes show here as if another repair had 
been made in ancient times; but the matter is uncertain, since. the holes are smaller, 
less regular in outline, and apparently not well placed for a repair. No other explana- 
tion, however, will account for these holes. 

Of the child Harpokrates the lower half is preserved. The figure is seated in 
one of the poses conventional for Harpokrates when shown as a child, with the right 
leg straight, the left bent.’ The left leg is damaged; but the shape of the break 
indicates that something more than the knee is missing. The object in question, of 
which part is preserved, is the cornucopia (cf. No. 2). As almost always with Harpo- 
krates, the right arm should be restored with finger on lip (No. 2).° Technically the 
notable fact about the figure of Harpokrates is that no part of it above the waist was 
attached to the marble behind; it was cut in the round for greater prominence, and 
as one more display of technical virtuosity. 

The pin or peg which fastened the tongue of the sandal was enriched by a raised 
design of some sort. Its nature we cannot determine, except that clearly it is not a 
Kerberos such as appears on the tongue of No. 2. 


The inscription may be thus transcribed: 
LapaTiove ew aya 
0 
II(d6mAuos ) “Axetiu(o)s Zoouyzos 
atv AIMOE! Aopuddpe ézoier 


The three lines are all by the same hand. It has not been realized, however, that 
line 1 was the last to be inscribed: this is shown by the fact that it is crowded into 
too small a space, so that the last two letters had to be written underneath. If line 1 
had been the first to be inseribed, it would have been cut where line 2 now stands. 

As to the date: the lettering of the inscription, the fact that the eyeballs are 
shown, and the fact that the bust extends well down, all assure a late date. almost 
certainly Antonine.’ 


: K. g., Carl M. Kaufmann, Aeqyptische Terrakotten (Cairo, 1913), p. 52, fig. 29 (cf. p. 46) ; 
cL Reitiach, Rep, stat, U1, pp. 485-487, | 

6 Ap ; 1s ¢ ro ¥ } 
A few exceptions: notably some examples of Harpokrates chernibopastes, with no finger to 
lip, Kaufmann, leg. Perra., pp. 55-57, and fig. 31; left arm raised with finger of left hand to lip, 
Kaufmann and Reinach, locc. citt., passim. 

C ate a + 3494 . es : . “ e . — 

On the date of the lettering, there seems to be no reason for not accepting the opinion of those 


who have worked in Alexandria, Neroutsos and Breccia; from them no one has dissented. Incised 
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; 2s Figs. 5-7. Athens, E@vicdov Moveetov ; now shelved with numerous fragments 
of sculpture in the storeroom opening at the ground level on the west side of the court. 
Not recorded in the museum inventory. 

Date of discovery unknown, but probably some decades earlier than 1936. Place 
ot discovery also not recorded, but there need be no doubt that it was found in Athens, 
since a piece so unwieldy and considered so little notable would not have been trans- 
ported to Athens from elsewhere. Probably it was dedicated in the Sarapieion in 
Athens.* 

Length (original), 0.64m.; width (original), 0.295 m.; present height, ca. 
0.32 m. The original height may have been (cf. No. 1) well over twice as great, say 
ca. 0.80 m. Details: thickness of sole on the left (inner) side, 0.07 m.; on the outer 
side, 0.075 m.: present distance from top of sole to break at crocodile’s snout, 0.20 m. ; 
length of dog, 0.055 m. 

White Pentelic marble. 


Hitherto unpublished; its existence was first noted in Harv. Theol. Rev., XXX, 


1937, p. 225 and fig. 3. The commentary there given is supplanted by what follows 
herein. 


A right foot, sandalled. with figures and decoration in low relief, and a serpent 
in high relief. The surface in general is somewhat rubbed, and the (broken) surface 
of the present top is worn more or less smooth; lesser chippings occur at the big toe, 
at the rear of the sole, in the serpent, etc. 

In the preliminary notice, the question was hesitantly raised whether this might 
not be a fragment of the cult statue of Sarapis in the Sarapieion in Athens, though 
the possibility was also suggested that it might be a separate “ Sarapis foot.” The 
scale is suitable for a cult statue. and the position of the break at the top would cer- 
tainly be more natural in a complete statue than in a separate foot. The bottom, 
however, so Mrs. Wallace reports, was not smoothed to form a good contact surface, 
but was left fairly rough; and there is no cutting for any attachment. Equally 
decisive is the scale of the serpent, which would be a mere worm in contrast to a 
statue of two to three times life size; further, the head of the serpent would almost 
certainly be concealed beneath the god’s robe. Undoubtedly therefore the foot was a 
separate dedication. 

The heel. or counter, of the shoe lacks floral decoration. The middle of the back 
is occupied by a crocodile; the rest of the space is left blank. Just on the corners, two 


eyeballs can be as early as Hadrian: Henry Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman History (Oxford, 
1912), p. 382. Size of bust, ibid., p. 381. | 

§ Somewhere between the present Metropolitan Church and the North Slope of the Acropolis: 
Pausanias, I, 18, 4; W. Judeich, Topographie (ed. 2, 1931), p. 380: S. Dow, Harv. Theol. Rev., 
XXX, 1937, pp. 187-188, 209. 226-227, 230, note 156. A new inscription concerning the cult of 
Sarapis in Athens in Roman times is to be published by T. A. Brady. 
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rather small and crowded figures appear, one of which, on the outer corner, is recog- 
nizable as Anoubis; the other, on the inner corner, is Harpokrates. The figures of 
Anoubis and Harpokrates belong, that is, rather to the side views, not to the back ; 
Anoubis definitely faces away from the crocodile. The crocodile, which therefore is 
not bound to them in the composition, nevertheless is not a mere space-filler, since a 


Piz 7.. Mo, 2. From Lett 


floral ornament would have served as wel! or better. The designer evidently wanted 
a crocodile there, presumably because of its association with Egypt;” no part was 
played by the crocodile, so far as we know, in the cult of Sarapis in Greece, and ot 
course there need be no thought of the crocodile god which was so popular in con- 
temporary Egypt. In Greek art crocodiles are rare.” 


*TIt may be noted that if the Apis bull had any connection with Sarapis in the popular mind 
outside Egypt, here was a capital chance to express it. The area would accommodate a bull much 
more nicely than a crocodile. On a dubious sculptured bull allegedly connected with the cult in 
Athens, see Harv. Theol. Rev., XXX, 1937, p. 2206. 

10 Reinach, Rep. stat., I, 535; Il, 272; III, 225; IV, 528; V, 456, 465, 532. (For meanings 
only II, 272 is important, a woman with her foot on a crocodile’s head: the woman may symbolize 
Egypt, the crocodile being a sort of local attribute, exactly as is the crocodile on the foot of Sarapis. ) 
Add: A. de Longpérier, Notice des bronzes antiques du Louvre (Paris, 1879), p. 210, no, 978 and 
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The figure of Harpokrates has approximately the same height in the relief as 
Anoubis, but doubtless the designer did not intend to be realistic in this respect. Still, 
Harpokrates appears as a youth, not as in No. 1 where he is an infant. The pose 1s 
conventional—right arm with finger to mouth, left arm holding the ° * CORNUCOpIcs fant 
as usual, the figure is nude, and also as usual, the hair is intended to appear as a curly 
mass. The gesture of the finger on the lips was considered by the Greeks, at least in 
late periods, to be a gesture of silence.” 

Anoubis is shown partly draped and, as always, with an ‘animal head; the right 
arm is raised to the chest, the left carries a palm branch. The palm branch probably 
derives from the felt kinship of Anoubis w ith Hermes Psychopompos, and possibly (?) 
symbolizes victory over death,” (and, in view of the fact that he was vuendopos in 
the games," his power of bestowing agonistic victory ?). The most interesting feature 
is the animal head. In general the Greeks had an aversion to animal deities.” It 
should be remembered, however, that for the deities at Lykosoura, Damophon could 
chisel anthropoid figures with animal heads.’* This to be sure was in Arkadia, where 
a horse-headed Artemis was worshipped; ’ but even in Athenian Delos in the second 
century B.c. the cult statue of Anoubis had (as always, Brady tells us) a jackal head.” 
However, that statue had disappeared long before the present foot was carved, and 
the artisan obviously had no very exact idea of a jackal; apparently he conceived that 
it should look like a dog, but he chose a mastiff-like type, whereas some other breed 
was called for. 

On the lower fold of the tongue, just inside the triple raised border, there appears 
a small dog with a body not unlike that of a Dachshund. There are at least two heads, 
one pointing forward, one backward; a third may look up toward the spectator, but 
that cannot be determined. This little beast is of course Kerberos, who in the great 
Alexandrian statue by Bryaxis stood on the god’s right side, a symbol (together with 
the unearthly gray-blue color of the marble from which the god was carved."® and the 


references. On a relief in Egypt, with a Greek inscription, E. Breccia, Alexandrea ad Aegyptum 
(1914), p. 171, and fig. 45 (crocodile god). } 

As to the crocodile god among the Greeks in Egypt, see T. A. Brady, Reception of the Egyptian 
Cults by the Greeks (University of Missouri Studies, X, 1, Jan., 1935), pp. 14-17. i 

™ The cornucopia is the Greek rhyton. 

” F. Cumont, Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain (ed. 4, Paris, 1929). pl. VI. 
The origin of the gesture was pre-Greek Egyptian (C. M. Kaufmann, 4eg. Terra.. p. 44, fig. 27). 

callie OUMAONt, Op woth Dla Vk: . 

™ P. Roussel, Cultes égyptiens @ Délos (Nancy, 1916), p. 277. 

*° Cumont, op. cit., pp. 73 f. and note 11; pl. VIL. 

References to the Damophon group and also to terracottas from Lykosoura with animal 
heads, A. W. Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture, p. 121. 

“Various evidence on this and related matters: G. Dickins, Brit. Sch. Ann.. XIII. 1906-7 
p. 394. 

8 Roussel, Cultes, pp. 32, 276-277. 

" A fine color plate made from a head of Sarapis in blue stone in she B. Cook’s Zeus (Vol. IIT, 
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reminiscence of Plouton in the countenance) of the underworl d connections of Sarapis. 


The sole of the sandal is notable for its two mouldings, a type of sole favored 


earlier by Damophon. The sandal is re ally a shoe with the toes left bare, a favorite 
design in late Hellenistic times, and capable of infinite variety. In the present form, 
the shoe would be kept on comfort ably by a strap between the large and second toes, 
a strap which presumably would be attached to the under part of the tongue. The 
tongue goes up the instep and falls back over the bow: it is on the lower end of the 
tongue that the dog Kerberos is shown. Since there is no strap across the toes, such 
a shoe would certainly be a “ dress” shoe rather than a “ street” shoe: and generally 
on ancient statues the more elaborate the footgear, the less practical it seems to be. 
The present shoe would extend up to just above the ankle. where the tie would go 
through a loop on each side before the tongue was brought down over the bow. At 
the heel heavy lines mark off the counter from the rest of the shoe. Just behind these 
lines, thongs hang down on either side: the purpose of the thongs is unknown, 

The construction of the shoe demands that at least a few more centimeters of 
marble be restored above the present break at the top. Even allowing for wear, the 
break is, as we have remarked, at a curious level—it would be expected to come 
higher—and we therefore suggest that above the shoe the leg showed as in No. 1; 
and that atop this section of leg there was carved a heavy bust, again as in No. 1, 
or an entire seated figure, as in No. 5. The bust or figure would of course represent 
Sarapis. 

This theory of a considerable height to the monument fits well also with the 
necessary restoration of the serpent. The serpent, unlike the other figures, is in high 
relief, and hence qua snake doubtless was conceived as a representation of reality, 
not a figure merely decorating a surface. To judge by its diameter. the preserved 
part of the serpent can hardly be more than half the length or less. The serpent 
doubtless terminated with the cobra’s forepart, and either a head of Isis or more 
probably (since Sarapis was evidently on top of the ankle and was doubtless in human 
guise) an ouraios serpent symbolizing Isis. Isis can hardly have been absent when 
the other three of the quartette were present. 

The floral ornamentation is free and graceful on the two sides, but it is less 
vigorously organic on the tongue. In floral designs the Ara Pacis had long since 
pointed the way, and doubtless any tyro could achieve a passable effect. Mrs. Wallace 
doubts whether the floral decoration (or the other figures) were thought of by the 
craftsman as embroidered on the surface; “ more likely they were conceived (except 
for the serpent, of course) as reliefs on the marble surface. 


Part II [Cambridge, 1940], pl. LX XIV at p. 1071) probably brings us as near as we can come 
to the effect of the original body. The face of the original, however, may have been gilded (T. A. 
Brady, Harv. Stud. Class. Philol., LI, 1940, pp. 61-69). 

20 For an example of true embroidery on footwear, she instances the closed shoe from Pergamon 
in Pergamon, vol. VII, part I, fig. 47 b. 
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As a whole, the modelling, though not incompetent, is slight and hasty; the sur- 
face was left somewhat rough; the whole is not of a “ good” period. The breadth 
of the somewhat flattish and not very comely foot, Mrs. Wallace writes, is another 


late feature. 
3. Figs. 8-9. Once in the Harris Collection in Cairo. Apparently last examined 


by Prisse in 1844; present location is unknown. O. Guéraud reports that it is not now 
and undoubtedly never has been in the Cairo Museum; that it was presumably sold 


LS Res Meee 5 : f ete 
Higie, ING: 3 Fig. 9. Copy of Bryaxis’ Sarapis 
From Rev. arch., VII, 1850-51, pl. 152 From FE. Breccia, Alexrandrea ad Aegyptum, 


p. 112, fig. 45. 


with the rest of the Harris Collection. We believe its whereabouts as late as 1905 
can be plausibly conjectured. De Ricci (p. 99) overlooks Maury’s and the other 
discussions of the foot in the Harris Collection. On the other hand, he writes (7bid.) 
of a foot of Sarapis, ‘ de grande dimension, que j’ai apercu au Caire, chez M. Pidlipn 
en mars 1905.” De Ricci had earlier referred to this same foot as follows ( én arch 

VIII, 1906, p. 380), “ J’ai vu un autre pied analogue [to No. 5 of Turin] as : 
commerce au Caire en février |sc. mars ?| 1905.’ The analogy to the foot in Tarn 
consists in the fact that both feet have serpents or a serpent, and that both are dedi- 
cations to Sarapis; but this surely is close enough. It seems therefore altogether likely 
in view of the now apparent rarity of feet of Sarapis, that the foot a the H ee 
Collection found its way into the hands of the dealer Philipp. ae 
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X 


Found in the excavations of the Caesareum in Alexand 


ria (Prisse d’Avesnes), 
sometime before 1845. 


Somewhat larger than life size (Maury). 


supra). 


White marble (Prisse). 


“de grande dimension” (De Ricci, 


Bibliography. Panofka,. Isklepios und die Asklepiaden (dA bhandlungen der konig. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 2u Berlin. phil.-hist. Klasse, 1845 | published in 1847 |), 
p. 344, note 1. Prisse d’Avesnes, Rev. arch.. II. 1845-46, p.752. A. Maury, Rev. arch., 
VII, 1850-51, pp. 600-602, pl. 152. Jahn, p. 103, note 310. Drexler, col. 528. Svoronos, 
feo, Oe. 233. Reinach, p. 20, no. 7. Weitz. col. 332. Weinreich, no. II. 


It is unfortunate that Maury’s drawing should be the only surviving image of 
this foot. Clearly it was a right foot, sandalled. and surmounted by a “ human” 
figure flanked by subsidiary figures. That the main figure represented Sarapis is 
demonstrated by the perfect similarity in detail to a copy in Alexandria of the great 
archetype (by Bryaxis ?) in Alexandria (Fig. 9). The head with its modius is 
missing, and also the left arm, doubtless with a Scepter in the band, 

Prisse d’Avesnes was the first to describe it (in four lines only), and we are not 
sure that any scholar has ever really studied the original. Prisse d’Avesnes says that 
the seated figure is flanked by a dolphin [on its left] and by an ouraios serpent | proper 
right |. 

In considering this matter we may note first that Sarapis in the archetype had 
Kerberos on his right side, seated near the front corner of the throne. No one has 
said so, but there need be no doubt that Kerberos appeared also in the present monu- 
ment,~ in approximately the same position. Sarapis’ hand seems to rest on his back 
(or on one head), and this detail is vouched for by the Bryaxis original.** Maury’s 
draughtsman and Maury both failed to discern Kerberos. Now as to the ouraios 
serpent, that seems clear in the drawing.” A serpent appeared in the Bryaxis statue, 
and in No. | there is an ouraios serpent the forepart of which appears just as here. 
It is the dolphin which raises a question. The drawing seems indisputably to show 
on Sarapis’ left something quite unlike a dolphin, something resembling rather folds 
of a serpent. Sarapis was of course in part a marine god, and the sea can be sym- 
bolized by a dolphin; ~ but no dolphin actually appears in any representation of 
Sarapis known to us. We therefore conjecture that on the left there appears either 


*1 As in the original by Bryaxis: Amelung, Rev. arch., II, 1903, p. 196. 

*2 Kerberos is present in all the statues of Sarapis seated shown in Reinach, Rep. stat. 

23 Amelung, Rev. arch., II, 1903, p. 196. 

*4 Drexler called it a snake or an eagle (!), but the bird would have a precarious perch. 

*° Because of the dolphin, Maury rejected the identification of the central figure as Sarapis. 
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part of the serpent whose head is on the right, or part of a second serpent. This does 
not explain all that the drawing shows on the right; but a broken section of serpent 


could easily be mistaken for a dolphin. an 
Maurv notes that there is an inscription on the back, but he is ignorant of 1ts 


content. 


4. Fig. 10. Florence, Uffizi (Brady reports that he was unable to locate ite 


Found before 1817. 

Length (original), 0.33 m. ( Duetschke ). 

Greek Marble (Duetschke). 

Bibliography. G. B. Zannoni, Reale Galleria di Firenze illustrata | Uthzi], Seite 
TV, Vol. I (Florence, 1817), pp. 113-118, pl. 38. H. Meyer in C. A. Boettiger s 
Amalthea, oder Museum der Kunstmythologic, Vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1820), p. 288, no. 38. 
H. Duetschke, Die Antiken Bildwerke in Oberitalien, Vol. III (1878), p. 242, no. 542. 
G. Lafaye, Histoire du Culte des Divinités d’Alexandrie (Paris, 1884). p. 273, no. 27. 
W. Drexler, col. 527. W. Amelung, Rev. arch., 11, 1903, p. 193, no. 26. Svoronos, 
p. 489, fig. 232. Reinach, p. 20, no. 6. De Ricci, p. 99. Lafaye, p. 1251, fig. 6369. 
Weitz, col. 382, fig.232. Weinreich, p. 37, no. 1. Hans Haas, Bilderatlas zur Religions: 
geschichte, 9-11 Lieferungen (compiled by J. Leipoldt, Leipzig, 19260), fig. 15. Brady, 
paZ6" no. 505: 


A right foot, naked, cut in the same block of marble as the oblong base on which 
it rests and (also part of the same block) a bust of Sarapis, draped and wearing a 
modius. For a bare foot a base 1s practically a necessity. The front corners of the 
base are cut back slightly (Duetschke) leaving a bulge in the middle. Amelung lists 
the head as conforming to the type established by Bryaxis. The eyeballs seem to have 
been indicated, if at all, by paint. The drapery appears not to be unusual. On the 
modius, Amelung notes three branches: the modius of the Alexandrian original by 
Bryaxis was decorated with olive trees in relief.” 

This piece stands in contrast to the others for its restraint and simplicity. The 
reason 1s not its moderate size: since the shoulders are wider than the base, the block 
must have been large enough for, e. g., a serpent to be carved about the foot. 

The comparatively small extent of the bust would suggest the Flavian period or 
a little later. The fact that eyeballs are not incised also suggests a date earlier than 
Hadrian. These indications, taken together with the absence of a sandal and of all 
other accessories, point plainly to a date for this foot earlier than the date of the 
other eet, 


#6 Amelung, loc. cit., p. 197. 
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Fig. 10. No. 4 


di Firenze, Serie 1V, Vol. I, pl. 38. 


From G. B. Zannoni, Reale Galleria 
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5. Figs. 11 and 12. Turin, Museo di Antichita. Date of discovery unknown; 


earlier than 1855. 


Length (original), 0.71 m.; height (original ), 0.43 m. 


White (Heydemann ) Greek ( Duet- 
schke) marble. 


Bibliography. Coll. Drovetti. Mon. 
nome) Doc meds lle pe 271s (tess 
two cited by Svoronos; non vidimus ). 
P. C. Orcurti, Catalogo det monumenti 
egizii del R. Museo di Torino, Vol. | 
(Uurinecd 1055's) ellOw O/a (Citede Dy 
Weinreich; non vidimus ). O. Jahn, ber. 
CaS da Wee ooo, De LUos mote SLO. 
F. Wieseler, Gott. Nachr., 1877, p. 655. 
H.G. D. Heydemann, Ste Hall. Winckel- 
manns programm, 1879, p. 38, no. 3. H. 
Duetschke, Antike Bildwerke in Ober- 
italien, IV (Leipzig, 1880). pp. 66-67, 
no, 103. Gerhard, Prodromus (text to 
Ant. Bildwerke), p. 146, note & W. 
Drexlereinewoschie: Ss Lesinow, wl lan. 
cols. 510 and 528. S. de Ricci, Rev. arch., 
VIII, 1906, pp. 379-380, no. 38. Svoro- 
MOS, 4167.9. de kicer, p, 99. Weinreich: 
no. V. Brady, no. 366. 


A right foot, sandalled, the heavy 
sole being prolonged to form a base for 
a statuette of Harpokrates; serpents, 
one on each side, terminating as Sarapis 
and Isis. Above, the ankle is cut off 
smooth (except apparently for a bevelled 
edge) ; no figure was set atop the whole. 
Curiously, this smooth top surface is 
not horizontal, but slopes down toward 
the outer side, perhaps because the origi- 
nal block of marble sloped thus and could 
not be evened off horizontally without 
upward awkwardly by itself, 


Fig. 11. No. 5. From Front 


leaving the modius of Sarapis projecting 


he design allowed no more space to the serpents than the length and height of 
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the ankles: the tails were therefore not shown at all, and the serpents’ bodies wriggle 
out from behind Harpokrates. As snakes they are of different species, Isis being 
conceived as a cobra (but more as a woman than in Nos. 1 [and 3?]); Sarapis is 
much the longer; behind, a fold of his serpent body reaches to the level of his head; 
the head itself, with its beard and high modius, is the larger of the two and (as 


befitted the male deity) the more prominent. The type of face was clearly that of 
Bryaxis. 


27 


Muchof the monument is well preserved: 
one suspects that the chief injuries, viz., 
to the right leg and armand to the cornu- 
copia of Harpokrates, and particularly 
to all three heads, were the work of 
some not very energetic Christian vandal. 
Isis wore some sort of head-dress: the 
Pschent (? Heydemann). 

Anoubis and Kerberos are entirely 
omitted. The notable figure is that of 
Harpokrates, to include which the de- 
signer made the special effort of awk- 
wardly prolonging the sole of the sanda! 
for a base, even giving the prolongation 
a bulge on the outer side to accomodate 
a tree stump for the god to lean on. 
Harpokrates, a sturdy youth (cf. Nos. 2 
and 1) rests his left elbow and cornu- 
copia on the stump, and his chlamys 
covers the left shoulder, falling over 
cornucopia and left arm down the stump 

Fig. 12. No. 5. From Rear to the base itself. “‘ Der rechte Arm,” 

says Heydemann, “lag aber nicht am 

Munde, da keine Spur vom Arm auf der Brust zu sehen ist.” The arm is preserved 
to the middle of the biceps, however, and this part of the arm, i.e., the upper arm, 
clearly extended downward; unless the hand was joined to the mid-thigh in some 
almost unexampled pose, it must have been carried to the lips in the almost invariable 


gesture for the right hand of Harpokrates.” The photograph, moreover, seems to 


27 For Sarapis and Isis together as serpents, see Brady, nos. 370-376. Sarapis, as well as Isis, 
appears as a cobra with hood distended. Cf. also section on “ Schlangengottin ” in W. Weber, Terra- 
kotten, pp. 42-47, and fig. 23. | 

28 The only exceptions known to us, i. e., where the right hand touches the thigh, are Reinach, 


Rep. stat., vol. I, p. 448, no. 2: and vol. III, p. 142, no. 2. 
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show some marble missing from the chest just where the right forearm ought to lie 
on or near it. Evidently Heydemann did not check his final draft with a photograph 
or with the original. 

The pose of the figure as a whole is “ statuesque,” and it forms an addition to 
the foot which, as we have seen, was not knit into the design of the whole. Is the 
Harpokrates really a small copy of some famous statue? The tree-stump is certainly 
not just an accessory unnecessary and absent in a bronze original, here imported to 
fit the necessities of a version in marble; instead the tree-stump here, as also (we feel 
sure) in the Praxitelean Hermes, is a necessity to the composition, a firm support 
which permits the figure, though holding a weighty object on the left arm, to be 
languid. The pose of the present figure descends of course from that invented by 
Praxiteles. 

In over-all length this is the largest of the Sarapis feet, but without the addition 
of Harpokrates’ base, the length would be the same as that of the foot in Athens, 
No. 2. As to the date, there is no evidence except of the style of the sculpture, which 
appears to be compatible with a date in the second century after Christ. Duetschke 
reports that the marble is ‘‘ Greek,” but 1t seems doubtful whether that is an argument 
against, e. g., an Alexandrian origin; certainly it has no affinities of style with No. 2. 


SUMMARY. All are right feet, but the absolute similarities end there: no fixed 
type existed, and probably no one famous prototype, such as Bryaxis’ statue was in 
relation to all other statues of Sarapis. Al! are large feet: there are two principal 
sizes, one size slightly larger than nature (Nos. 1, 3, 4). the other size twice nature 
or larger (Nos. 2 and 5); but intermediate sizes would hardly be precluded. Four 
feet are sandalled, one (No. 4) is not. Three feet are surmounted by busts of Sarapis 
(Nos. 1, 2, 4), one foot by a copy of Bryaxis’ whole figure (No. 3); one foot is cut 
off flat at the top (No. 5). The Bryaxis type, which was standard generally, was 
followed in the heads (Nos. 1, 4, 5). Harpokrates seems to have had his finger to 
his lips, and a cornucopia on the left arm (Nos. 1, 2, 5), as usual, but as in Egyptian 
terracottas *” (and doubtless in their prototypes also) his age varies. Apart from 
the one unshod foot, all the feet have one serpent (Nos. 1 and ? 3) or two (Nos. 2 
and 5), regularly of the cobra species (except one in No. 5); at least one serpent 
regularly faces forward (Nos. 1, 3,5; No. 2 is to be so restored). In the arrangement 
of the serpent or serpents, the craftsman was offered his only chance to display in- 
genuity in design. Judged by this criterion, No. 1 is superior to the rest; its technique 
too is the boldest. No. 2, amongst the feet which have serpents, is the meanest, the 
reliefs being uniquely low, and the serpent small; No. 2 is set apart also by the breadth 
and general ugliness of the foot itself. 


°C. M. Kaufmann, Aeg. Terra., p. 46. 
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Sure criteria for dating are not numerous, but we have seen that No. 1 is almost 
certainly Antonine, and the others also may well be of that period, except that No. 4 
appears to be Flavian. Feet of Sarapis appear on coins in the Antonine period—but 
that, along with dedicatory feet not positively attested as being associated with Sarapis, 
and along with other secondary evidence, is matter for another study. 
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THE COMNENIAN PORTRAITS IN THE BARBERINI 
Pe ng 


It is a rather surprising fact that the imperial portraits in the miniature on the 
recto of the first folio of the Vatican Psalter (Barb. gr. 372) have remained un- 
identified for so many years (Fig. 1). It is a full-page miniature in the upper half 
of which Christ as Pantocrator is enthroned in a half-mandorla. He holds a stemma, 
the imperial crown with jewelled pendants, in His right hand and extends it in the 
direction of the emperor below. In the lower register three royal personnages,—a 
bearded emperor, a young beardless prince, and an empress,—wearing their crowns 
and their ceremonial costumes stand on low cushioned platforms. Above the head 
of each is the half figure of an angel touching with his right hand the crown of the 
person below him. The angel at the left touching the crown of the emperor points 
with his left hand to the Christ who extends the stemma towards the emperor as the 
symbol, presumably, of his divine authority. The angel touching the empress’ crown 
balances the one at the left and holds a wand in his left hand. The young prince seems 
to be receiving special attention from heaven, for the angel touching his crown 1s 
flying down towards him directly from the throne of Christ. Both the emperor and 
the prince hold the labarum in their right hand, the emperor holding the mappa and 
the prince a jewel-studded book in the left hand. All three of the figures are nimbed. 
The concluding portion of a dedicatory poem runs around the four sides of the 
miniature, the order of the lines being indicated by the letters a, B, y, 6. 

The miniature, then, would seem to represent not only the glorification of an 
imperial family, but also to emphasize the coronation ceremony and particularly the 
ceremony in which the young prince was being associated as co-emperor with his 
father. This seems sufficiently clear from the central position of the prince, his 
stemma-crown (worn only by imperial personnages), his regalia, and the special 
attention he is receiving from the angel. Furthermore in the Book of Ceremonies 
written by the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the author, in describing the 
ceremony in which the young Leo was designated Caesar. states that the prince stood 
at the emperor’s left.’ In the Barberini miniature the prince also stands at the em- 
peror’s left. In the same Book of Ceremonies many of the details of the coronation- 
ceremonies of the emperor, the empress, and of the child born in the purple room are 
given. Among these details one finds the many acclamations with which the imperial 
personnage was greeted by the people both during and after the coronation. Some 
of these acclamations were: 


"Reiske, Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, | (Bonn, 1829), 432, in Niebuhr, Corpus Scriptorum 
FHistoriae Byzantinae. 
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Jarb. Gr. 372, Folio 1 Recto. 


Alexius Comnenus, John Comnenus, and the Empress Irene 
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— 7odXot vpiv xpovor —TaV OKHTTPOV  EVTUXLA 
— dudrdéea oe eis AHO Xpovov ev 7H Topdvpa 
— eis moddovds Kai ayablovs xpovous — avarethov 7 evleos Bacrreta.” 


Very obviously the writer of the verses surrounding the Barberini miniature 
had these acclamations in mind when he composed his verses. They read: 


ovs n Tpupeyyns evleos pwovapxia 
Tohdots pvdrdée Kai yadynviots Kpovots 
ElpnviKh Te Kal Goby KaTaTTATEL 


Le \ a al > id 
OveEayew TA OKYNTTPA THS e€ova las. 


The next problem, then, would be to identify the prince whose coronation was 
being commemorated in the miniature. Lambros * in his study of the portraits of 
Byzantine emperors lists this imperial group among the “ unknowns ” set at the end 
of his plates. Grabar,* strangely, cites it as an example of conscious anonymity : mais 
il reste significatif qu’on ait pu le copier en omettant les noms qui accompagnaient 
necessairement les originaires et en transformant ainsi une groupe portraitique en 
une image typique du couronnement ot: toute allusion a une céremonie concrete se 
trouve éliminée! But these names which Grabar believes to have been omitted. ap- 
parently because they do not appear on the miniature itself, most probably did appear 
on the verso of the preceding folio which has since been cut out and lost. This is 
clear from the fact that the dedicatory inscription which surrounds the miniature is 
not complete in itself but is the latter portion of a larger inscription begun on the 
preceding page. The first word, ots, of the inscription which remains makes this 
obvious and also shows that certain persons had been mentioned in the portion 
10w lost. 

It was Jerphanion * who first suggested that the three people represented in the 
miniature might be Alexius | Comnenus, his wife the Empress Irene, and their young 
son John. That this suggestion is correct and that we have here an important im- 
perial portrait-group commemorating the coronation of the young prince in 1092, 
as Jerphanion suggested and as I myself had concluded independently before becoming 
acquainted with Jerphanion’s article, | shall attempt to demonstrate in the following 
observations. 


It would be necessary to establish an approximate date for the manuscript before 


Pee“) 47 “5 


Oro Ea ath tos, Aekopa Butavtiver Atroxpatopov (Athens, 1930), plate 97. 

*Grabar, L’empereur dans l'art byzantin (Paris, 1936), p. 119 (the author confuses the date 
of this manuscript with another of the year 1177 in the Vatican Library), 

* G. de Jerphanion, “ Le ‘ Thorakion’ caractéristique iconographique du xi siécle,” in Mélanges 


Charles Diehl (Paris, 1930), p. 75. 
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an identification of the persons in the miniature could be attempted. The Barberini 
psalter is one of a group of seven known psalters ° with marginal illustrations. Its 
position in the sequence of the development of the whole group is quite certain. The 
iconography of its illustrations presupposes the existence of both the Chludoff psalter 
in Moscow and the Theodore psalter in London (Add. 19352). The style, however, 
and in many cases even the iconography, is so much closer to the latter of these two 
psalters that the Barberini manuscript is clearly not far removed in time from the 
Theodore psalter which bears the date of 1066. We might therefore readily assume 
a date in the latter quarter of the eleventh century or even in the early twelfth century 
for the Barberini psalter. That date is also indicated by the paleography. 

Who, then, is the prince, and who the imperial couple? In the period between 
1066, the date of the Theodore psalter, and the end of the eleventh century there is 
really but one possibility as to who these individuals could be and but one coronation 
ceremony in which a young prince was associated in power with his emperor-father. 
Constantine X, it is true, had associated his son Michael with him during his rule, 
but Constantine died in 1067 one year after the date of the Theodore psalter and the 
association of Constantine and Michael was earlier. After Constantine came the rule 
ot his wife Eudocia together with her two sons, Michael VII and Constantine. Later 
Eudocia remarried, and her new husband,-Romanus IV Diogenes, ruled from 1067 
to 1071. After Romanus’ death Michael VIT resumed the throne until 1078 when 
he was dethroned by Nicephorus I] Botaniates who remained in power until 1081. 
Nicephorus Melissenus also claimed the throne in 1081, but the intrigues about the 
throne were finally brought to an end by the assumption of power by Alexius I 
Comnenus who established himself and his family on the throne of Byzantium for 
many years to come. During the earlier portion of Alexius’ reign his wife Irene gave 
birth to a daughter who was to become the famous Anna Comnena. She was at once 
betrothed to Constantine Ducas, the son of the former emperor Michael VII who was 
considered as the possible successor of Alexius. Alexius, according to Anna, had 
apparently made a promise to Constantine’s mother, the queen Maria, that Constantine 
would be given imperial rank. Consequently he was allowed to wear the red shoes 
and to sign official documents with Alexius.’ But in 1088 the empress gave birth to 
a son, who was baptised John and after four years was crowned and associated in 
power with his father. That the coronation of John was impatiently awaited by the 


6 They are: Mt. Athos, Pantocrator no. 60; Paris, Bib. Nat. gr. no. 20; Moscow, His. Mus., 
Chludoft Psalter: London, Brit. Mus. Add. 40731; London, Brit. Mus. Add. 19352; Rome, Vat. 
Lib. Barb. gr. 372; Berlin, Kupfers. Kab. Ham. 78 A 9. 

7 That the association of Constantine with Alexius I prior to the coronation of John was not 
seriously official would apear from the fact that in contemporary documents such as those in the 
Regi Neapolitani Archivi Monumenta, V, acta 439, 440, 446-448, and 451, Alexius is mentioned 
as the sole emperor, but in those of 1092 and after (acta 457, 458, 462, 464, 467) John is mentioned 
as co-emperor with his father. 
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people desiring to see the male line of the Comnene dynasty perpetuated is indicated 
by the oration addressed to Alexius I by Theophylactus,” who urged the emperor in 
flowery language to set his young cub on the throne. This coronation is the first ot 
its particular kind which could be considered as the source for the Barberini miniature. 
The connection between the event and the miniature is strengthened by the fact that 
the prince in the miniature is beardless and of smaller size than his parents. It was 
apparently the custom in Byzantine art to represent a male child of imperial family 
who had not yet reached maturity as a beardless youth no matter what his age might 
be.” Since John was only four years of age at the time of his coronation he might 
quite correctly be identified with the young prince in the miniature. John himself as 
sole emperor (1118-1143) associated his son Alexius with him as co-emperor, but 
this did not happen until after John’s victory over the Patzinaks in 1122. At that 
time Alexius was sixteen years old and already considered mature, having been born 
twelve years before John became sole emperor. A miniature in the Vatican (cod. Vat. 
Urbin. Gr. 2)" commemorates this event. In the miniature Alexius is bearded and 
represented as a grown-up like his father. Therefore the Barberini miniature cannot 
refer to this coronation. Alexius never became sole emperor, for he died in 1142 a year 
before the death of his father John. Manuel, a younger brother, was designated as 
his successor by the dying emperor. Manuel was about twenty years of age when he 
became emperor, and, as he was crowned after the death of his father, he is obviously 
not the prince in the Barberini miniature. He was married twice. His first wife, 
Bertha of Sulzbach, renamed Irene, bore him only daughters. His second wife, Marie 
of Antioch, bore a son in 1169 who was associated with his father in 1171 at the age 
of two. Here again we find a coronation ceremony in which a youthful prince figures. 
But this too cannot be the coronation represented in the Barberini miniature for 
various reasons. In the first place the date is too late for the style of the miniature 
and of the paleography, and in the second place we possess a miniature *’ representing 
Manuel and his queen Marie, and these portraits do not represent the same persons 
represented in the Barberini miniature. It becomes apparent therefore that the only 
interpretation of this miniature is that it represents the coronation of John Comnenus 
in 1092. 

It so happens that there are two coins and a seal struck at the time of this corona- 
tion which give further support to this identification. One of the coins, a rare gold 
nomisma now in the British Museum, was first published by Sabatier ** and later by 


*F. Chalandon, Essai sur le régne d’Alexis 1 Comnéne (Paris, 1900), pp. 137 ff. Also Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca, CXXV1, col. 301. 

* See also the portrait of the young Romanus on the ivory in the Cabinet des Médailles. Paris: 
Goldschmidt-Weitzmann, Die Bysantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen, I, p. 35 and pl. XIV, 34. 

 C. Stornajolo, Miniature dell’ Omilie di Giacomo e dell’ Evangelario Greco Urbinate, pl. 83. 

“™ Cod. Vat. Gr, 1176, fol. 11 recto in Lambros, of. cit., pl. 69. 

J. Sabatier, Description général des monnaies bysantines, I. p. 203, no. 28, and plate 55, 1. 
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Wroth “ who made the correct identification. The obverse of the coin shows Alexius 
and Irene standing on either side of a patriarchal cross: on the reverse is the figure 
of the small beardless John holding the labarum and the globe and being crowned by 
Christ standing beside him. The seal, erroneously published by Serlin-Dorigny * as 
belonging to the family of John at the time of his sole rule, was correctly identified 
by Wroth in the light of the coin just cited. On this seal Alexius and Irene are on 
the one face and the beardless John accompanied by some saint on the other. They 
are identified by inscriptions. 

The portraits of the emperor and the empress in the Barberini miniature corre- 
spond sufficiently closely to others of Alexius Comnenus and of Irene which exist. 
The emperor wears the dome-topped crown and has the long pointed black beard which 
appear in the portraits of Alexius in the Codex Vaticanus Graecus 606." The empress 
is almost identical with the figure of Irene present on the pala d’oro at Venice ( Fig. 2). 
Both in the miniature and on the pala d’oro Irene wears the so-called thorakion ” 
bearing the device of the cross with double traverse. The thorakion is a conspicuous 
part of the ceremonial costume of Byzantine empresses from the eleventh century on, 
but the cross with double traverse is not always present. It is worn by the Empresses 
Zoé and Theodora on the enamel crown of Constantine Monomachos and by the 
Empress Irene on the pala d’oro at Venice. It is also worn by the Virgin on a Botkin 
enamel, by St. Helena in the mosaics of Hosios Loukas, in various Cappadocian 
frescoes, and on numerous reliquaries of the Holy Cross, and by St. Pulcheria in the 
eleventh-century frescoes in Sta. Sophia at Kiev." In all these cases the saints wear 
the costume of contemporary Byzantine empresses of the period in which the repre- 
sentation was made. It is clear why the device of the cross with double traverse 
should be given to St. Helena the discoverer of the Holy Cross, and also why the 
mother of Him who died on the cross should wear it. In the case of the Empress 
Pulcheria, sister of Theodosius II, the device also has significance. for she was called 
“a new Helena” by the council of Chalcedon in 451. It is not clear, however, why 
the eleventh-century empresses should wear it unless it be that the device had become 
an iconographic convention reverting to the contemporary empresses from the costume 
adopted for St. Helena.” 


17 


“*W. Wroth, Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum, I, p. 544, no. 24, and plate 
LXV, 1. For the second coin see F. van Vleuten, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, VI, 1879, p. 676. 

* Révue archéologique, 1877, pt. I, p. 90, no. II, and plate IV, 6. 

** Lambros, op. cit., plate 65. 

16 For discussion of this detail of imperial costume and for examples see J. Ebersolt, Mélanges 
Whistoire et d’'archéologie bysantines (Paris, 1917), p. 65; Jerphanion, loc. cit., pp. 71 ff., and M. 
Barany-Oberschall, The Crown of the Emperor Constantine Monomachos (Budapest, 1937) 
pp. 68-69. 

7G, Schlumberger, L’epopée bysantinc, III, p. 45. 

The Empress Theodora of iconoclastic fame is represented in the Menologion of Basil II 
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There are three final details in the Barberini miniature which are worth noting. 
(1) In the inscription which runs around the four sides of the miniature the weed 
etpnveKy occurs as though intentionally placed at the head of the column immediately 
beside and above the figure of the empress Irene. (2) The emperor and his son both 
wear semi-spherical crowns, a type introduced by the Comnenes and having a special 


Fig. 3. Palaeologan Ivory Box at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D. C. 


(Courtesy of the Dumbarton Oaks Collection) 


use. Anna herself describes it in the third book of the Alexiad,” chapter iv: “ The 
imperial diadem, or tiara, was like a semi-spherical close-fitting cap, and profusely 
adorned with pearls and jewels, some inserted and some pendant; on either of the 
temples two lappets of pearls and jewels hung down on the cheeks. This diadem is 
the essentially distinctive feature of the imperial dress.” But the coronets Orethe 


wearing a thorakion with the device of a cross with single traverse. In this case too the device 
could be explained as a symbol of her militant orthodoxy (see plate 392 in Il Menologio di Basilio I, 
Torino, 1907). St. Catherine also wears the device of the cross with single traverse in the narthex 


mosaics at Hosios Loukas. . 
19. A. S. Dawes, The Alexiad of the Princess Anna Comnena (London, 1928), p. 78. 


20 The italics are mine. 
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Sebastocrators and Caesars are but sparingly decorated with pearls and jewels, and 
have no globe.” (3) The young John holds neither the usual mappa nor the globe 
in his left hand. Instead he holds a book with jewel-studded covers. It would seem 
therefore that the book had some special significance in this miniature. The most 
probable explanation for its presence would be the fact that it represents the actual 
manuscript in which the miniature occurs, and that this psalter was dedicated and 
presented either to the imperial family or to the young prince himself on the occasion 
of his coronation as co-emperor with his father. The fragment of the dedicatory 
inscription about the miniature would seem to point to that conclusion too. 

We have, therefore, in this miniature another monument of Byzantine art to 
which we can attach a sufficiently definite date, a monument which can with certainty 
be associated with an exceedingly interesting and important event in the history of 
imperial Byzantium.” 

ERNEST DE WALD 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


*+ Interesting as later examples of the same iconography of the triple representation of emperor, 
empress, and young co-emperor are the two groups on the Palaeologan ivory now in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection, Georgetown, Washington, D. C. (Fig. 3); see J. Strzygowski, in Bysantinische 
Zeitschrift, VII, 1899, p. 262, and A. Grabar, L’empereur dans l'art byzantin (Paris, 1936), p. 65 
and plate VIII. 
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Miss Richter has called my attention to the mistake in my article ‘* Ancient Metal 
Reliefs,” Hesperia, X11, 1943, p. 97, of referring to her and to Miss Milne the dis- 
covery ** that the repoussé technique was invented by Pheidias and Polykleitos in the 
fifth century z.c.”” Their papers claimed merely that Pheidias and Polykleitos had 
* enlarged the possibilities of the art of embossing.” ' Pliny’s statements, Phidias .. . 
frimusque artem toreuticen aperuisse atque demonstrasse merito iudicatur, and 
Polyclitus . . . tudicatur et erudisse ut Phidias aperuisse, they translate, “‘ Pheidias 
is deservedly considered to have opened up and shown the possibilities of the toreutic 
art,’ and * Polykleitos is considered to have perfected the toreutic art which Pheidias 
opened up.” 

I am sincerely sorry to have attributed to others a view which, it now develops, 
is my own. Except for my unguarded use of the word invent without some qualifying 
adjective or adverb or at least a question mark, exclamation point, or quotation marks, 
the statement which J made, in my opinion, is correct and is based on good evidence. 
I must, however, expand this thesis, since I may not call it a fact previously estab- 
lished by Miss Richter and Miss Milne. 

The distinction between the techniques for making relief, hammered, repoussé 
and cast, is old. Blumner carefully differentiated them, calling the first two Treiben 
iiber cinem Modell (with subdivisions) and Treiben aus freier Hand.’ He did not 
give any dates for the period of use of the various techniques, and this I attempted 
several years ago to do. My results are embodied in the article in Hesperia. 

Of a repoussé relief, one made entirely free hand, the distinguishing charac- 
teristics are: thin fabric, close correspondence of back to front. and undercutting. 
Hunting for these characteristics on metal reliefs, | have not found them except on 
pieces which must on stylistic or other grounds be dated after the middle of the fifth 
century B.c. The method is empirical, and it may have failed. The material for study 
is limited, that at my command more limited still. The tests, moreover, are not con- 
clusive. Any repoussé may lack the undercutting. Many do lack it. But the fact that 
no early relief has this feature, which is inherent in the technique, makes me think 
that the dividing line comes at about the middle of the century. Apparently all earlier 
reliefs were made by hammering over, into, or between forms of hard material.* The 


1G. M.A. Richter, “ A Greek Silver Phiale in the Metropolitan Museum,” .4.J.4., XLV, 1941, 
pp. 363-389; M. J. Milne, “ The Use of TOPEYO and Related Words,” ibid., pp. 390-397. 

2H. Bltimner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bei Griechen und 
Romern, IV, pp. 237 ff. << . ne 

21 do not insist that there was a complete matrix for every relief object made before this time. 
Probably each worker had a series of matrices for the decorative elements. The very large relief 
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word repoussé is used for earlier works by some archaeologists, but 1n most cases, 
I think, merely to signify embossed reliefs. As far as I can judge, few if any apply 
this term to an early relief meaning that it was made altogether free hand, with no 
mechanical aid whatsoever.’ This is the sense in which I am using the word repousse, 
Bliimner’s Treiben aus freier Hand. If there are cases of this at an earlier date I hope 
they will be reported. 

My researches had reached this point when Miss Richter-and Miss Milne pub- 
lished their work on the silver bowl in the Metropolitan Museum. This bowl was 
hammered into a matrix. Miss Richter differentiates the three techniques, hammering, 
repoussé, and casting, all in use in the latter part of the fifth century; she mentions 
the sudden up-swing, qualitative and quantitative, in metal embossing in the latter 
part of the century; and she contrasts these new reliefs with their differentiated sur- 
face with the archaic ones worked in large, simplified planes; she says that the change 
accompanied a much more developed technique; and that the leading artists of the 
time, Pheidias and Polykleitos, pointed the way for this improvement. She connects 
this improvement with the statement by Pliny, which I quoted above, attributing great 
technical progress in metal embossing to Pheidias first, Polykleitos second. Miss 
Milne follows the article with a discussion of the word ropevo and related words, which 
she finds usually apply to gold and silver embossed reliefs. 

I thought that Miss Richter believed, as I do, that the more developed technique 
with which Pheidias and Polykleitos labored was that of repoussé, and that this was 
a new technique. For the contrast in effects between the earlier and later pieces is 
exactly what would happen upon the introduction of the free-hand technique. Give 
an artist a chance to work a soft, thin, sheet of metal back and forth, in and out, and 
he will create something plastic with differentiated planes. If he has to continue 
merely to carve matrices in solid material he will not do this. The new technique fits 
the style of the period, but the style can find its fruition only when the medium can 
be used adequately. Probably all artists of the late fifth century wanted to create 
something as plastic as these new bronzes; but few sculptors and no gem-cutter 
succeeded. 

Once the new technique was developed, its results could be copied in the other 
technique—the technique of the matrix, so useful for commercial reproduction. The 
silver bowl in the Metropolitan Museum was hammered, but it looks so much like 


surfaces of some early works may have been raised by bending over something as simple as the anvil, 
or the corner of the work bench, or a series of large and small rods. On these great plain surfaces 
all detail was rendered by cold tooling, really by incising. The small, delicate and oft repeated of 
the early works must have had complete matrices, e. g., the early Corinthian mirror handles, H. 
Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 224. 

*I myself used the term “ pseudo-repoussé ” in Studi Etruschi, X11, 1938, pp. 271 ff., referring 
to a relief (not of early date) which was made in a matrix but looks like repoussé. In the same 
article I used repoussé of embossed work generally. I do not commend this terminology. 
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repoussé that it at first deceived Miss Richter’s practiced eye.” But the improvement 
must have been made with the new technique, then copied in the older.” Similarly, 
a century earlier the invention of the red-fhgured technique of vase painting led to a 
sudden improvement in the naturalness of drawing. But black-figured vases con- 
tinued to be made, and artists copied in black-figure as well as they could the new 
drawing which the new technique had made possible. 

T accept Miss Richter’s and Miss Milne’s translation of Pliny’s statement, ‘* Poly- 
kleitos is considered to have perfected the toreutic art which Pheidias opened up.” 
1 take their warning, and resist the temptation, the very great temptation, to translate, 
‘ Polykleitos is considered to have perfected the repoussé technique which Pheidias 
had invented.” But how does one open up new possibilities in an age-old craft except 
by the discovery of some new technical process? And the great, the all important, 
new technique of the age of Pheidias and Polykleitos was the repoussé technique. 
It is with this technique that the names of the great artists must be linked. 

That Pheidias invented repoussé and Polykleitos developed it, is certainly what 
Pliny meant. But it is not precisely what he said. Therefore, and since the assignation 
of inventions to famous artists is frequently a mistake, when we credit them personally 
we should do so with reservations, many reservations. On p. 102 of my article I put 
inventor within quotation marks, quoting, as it now appears, nobody but myself, but 
thereby expressing my doubts of its exactitude. To the crime of omitting quotation 
marks on p. 97, as well as to that of attributing my ideas to Miss Richter and Miss 
Milne, I humbly plead guilty. 


DorotHy KENT HILL 
THe Watrers ART GALLERY 


5 B.M.M.A., XXV, 1940, p. 8. 

6 There were, admittedly, other technical advances. If the model for the silver bow] was of iron, 
as Miss Richter suggests, loc. cit., p. 376, this was a distinct improvement, but not as important an 
improvement as the invention of repoussé. 
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. Southward from Smyrna a gap in the hills that fringe the gulf opens to the great 
plain watered by the Tactali cay, the ancient river Astes. Thirty kilometers farther 
south, where foothills of the ridge of the Sivridag form the boundary of the plain, 
lay the Ionian city of Colophon. In the fourth century B.c. its circuit walls linked 
three hilltops, approximately a kilometer apart. forming roughly an equilateral 
triangle, with apex at the north (Figs. 1 and 3). By the northwest side runs the 
mill stream which gives its name to the shady modern village of Degirmendere. A 
second stream, the Kabakli-dere, rising to the south, flows through the center of the 
triangle and out at the northeast side. Both streams, reaching the great plain, join 
the Tactali cay and turn southwestward through the mountains to the sea near the 
ancient cities of Lebedos and Teos. 

A road from Degirmendere through the ancient city site cutting the Kabakli-dere 
at right angles, leads to the modern town of Traca, not far beyond the south side of 
the enclosed area. Though this road seems level, it actually crosses a watershed, and 
trom Traca another stream, the ancient Ales, flows toward the southeast to reach, 
in thirteen kilometers, the coast at Notion, seaport of Colophon. Beside it ran the 
ancient highway. Nearly due eastward some thirty-five kilometers of another nearly 
level road lead from Colophon to Ephesos. 

The site of Colophon, well watered and protected by its three hills, had much to 
recommend it. It controlled not only wide stretches of fertile land, excellent for horse 
raising, but also the important highway from its colony Smyrna to Notion. On the 
other hand, its distance from salt water was a little too great and the harbor of Notion 
too unimportant for it to play a maritime role of any consequence. And as in the 
Aegean world fame was largely sea-bred, Colophon was noted only for its wealth and 
luxurious life and for its cavalry. 

Indeed the brevity of its annals‘ reflects its fortune. The tradition of the early 
non-Carian settlement of the region * is supported by the remains of a beehive tomb, 
rifled but still containing Creto-Mycenaean potsherds.’ We are told that later it bore 
unwillingly the Lydian yoke, more complacently that of the Persians, and that having 
finally regained independence, with Alexander’s conquest of 334, it devotedly sup- 


1 See the excellent historical note by J. G. Milne, Kolophon and Its Coinage, Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs, No. 96 (1941), pp. 2-10. 

* Pancanias, VII, 3. 

® Excavated by Dr. Goldman in 1922; to be published with a report on other graves at Colophon. 
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ported his heir Antigonos against Lysimachos, by whose general Prepelaos it was 
taken in 302.* Following this disaster the inhabitants were transferred to populate, 
with those of ruined Lebedos, the new Ephesian suburb of Arsinoé, built by Ly- 
simachos.” This terminal event is perhaps the best known in the history of Colophon, 
but doubt is thrown on the completeness of the finale by an inscription from Magnesia 
dating from later in the third century,” which mentions Kodo@dério|e of rhv | apyatav 
7) | w otk |ovvyTes as well as Koohorioe a| 70 | Paddoons. Probably some Colophonians 
remained on the ancient site while others migrated to Notion in such numbers that 
the seaport became known as New Colophon. Those taken to Ephesos seem to have 
lost the name of Colophonians altogether. 

It could hardly be expected that so favorable a location would remain deserted 
for long. Certainly clusters of dwellings, like the modern villages of Degirmendere 
and Traga, would appear within two generations, even after total abandonment of the 
ancient city, but that official commemorations should be set up in such minor settle- 
ments seems unlikely. What seems more probable is that certain sanctuaries, im- 
portant while the city flourished, continued with diminishing reputation to keep alive 
the name of the dead city of Colophon.’ 

After several false identifications the city site was found by Schuchhardt, 
Kiepert, and Wolters in 1886 (Fig. 1). Their brief survey traces out the circuit 
walls, built of hard blue-grey limestone (Fig. 2), cut and laid for the most part like 
those of Lysimachos at Ephesos. A dozen towers were located, mostly round in plan. 
Within the walls numerous terraces and foundations, but no standing superstructures, 
were seen. 

On the basis of this report, the Foge Art Museum of Harvard College in col- 
laboration with the American School of Classical Studies at Athens planned an 
extended campaign of excavation. In the spring of 1922, from late April to late June, 
the first expedition, directed by Dr. Hetty Goldman and Dr. Carl Blegen, attacked 
the site. As this campaign was primarily exploratory, trials were made in many 
scattered places, where building stones appeared, in the valley and on the acropolis 
hill. and three cemeteries were investigated. Since Schuchhardt’s report was seen to be 
in general correct, no attempt was made to analyse the city walls or plot their lines, 
and indeed far more new structures were uncovered than could be surveyed in two 
months. Careful recording and study were planned for future campaigns. 

The specific results of this expedition were: first, determination by the coins 
found that the site was indeed that of Colophon, a very large majority being from 


4 Diodorus, XX, 107. 
5 Pausanias, I, 9, 7. In 286 B.c. (7), Pee AVOLUV IL peek 
6 Kern, Inschr. von Magnesia, no. 53, lines 75-79. 
7 According to Meritt, A.J.P., LVI, 1935, p.-68T,. one of the inscriptions (no. VI) found in 
the Metrodn may have been set up after 281 B.c. 
8 Ath. Mitt., X1, 1886, pp. 398 ff. 
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Colophonian mints; second, that it was inhabited from prehistoric through classic 
times, cemeteries of the Mycenaean, Geometric, and Hellenistic periods being identified ; 
third, that on the acropolis, at least, there was no habitation after the fourth century, 
practically all the coins found there being of that period, though a few coins of 
Antiochus IT (261-246) found in the Metroon, and an inscription which may be ot 
similar date, indicate that the sanctuary continued its functions to the third century. 

The unsettled state of the country preceding the expulsion of the Greek forces 
from Anatolia in the summer of 1922 brought the campaign to a hurried close; and 


Fig. 2. Exterior of Southernmost Angle of Fortification Wall, on Hilltop East 
of Kabakli-dere Ravine, Looking Northeast. From the Valley at the Right the Walls 
Mount to the First Hill Beyond, on Which, Near the Right Edge of the Picture, is 
the Eastern Angle of the City Enclosure. Thence the Walls Descend Northward 
toward the Left, along the Visible Crest 


subsequent conditions prevented continuation of the full excavations which had been 
planned for succeeding years. 

The coins in transit to the Istanbul Museum, where they now are, were taken to 
Athens and studied there, but all the pottery and other minor finds left in Degirmendere, 
unphotographed in the hasty departure, were lost. During September of 1925 the 
scholarly interest of the Turkish authorities made possible a second short visit to the 
site under the direction of Dr. Goldman, at which time the Metro6n and the bathing 
establishment, discovered in the first campaign, were more fully excavated and 
measured,’ and a few more graves explored. Since then, hope of further investigation 


® Surveys of these two sections were made by Miss D. H. Cox, from which they have been 
drawn on PI. IX. 
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has gradually faded and now it has seemed wise to compile from the aging records 
of exca vation notebooks and photographs, where actual surveys are lacking, a pre- 
liminary and at the same time final report of the incomplete results of the first expedi- 
tion, leaving unsettled many questions which only further study and re-examination 
on the ground could resolve. The compiler of this report. occupied throughout the 
campaign with general surveying rather than with studying the remains, has tried to 
piece together and to include all significant items that could be gleaned from the notes 
of other members of the expedition. Obscure statements and absence of desired details 
have often been unavoidable, for missing information could not. be supplied. An 
account by Dr. Meritt of the inscriptions found has already appeared; the ceme- 
teries must wait for later publication, and so for a time must the Metroon and Baths. 

The valley ( Figs. 1,3) within the wide triangle of the city’s fortifications revealed 
on superficial exploration traces of a number of large buildings, the location of none 
of which was recorded with sufficient accuracy for them to be placed on Fig. 1. 
Nearest Degirmendere, on a hillock west of the road running thence to Traca, was 
a structure of Roman date 


as indicated by the presence of mortar—apparently made 
of re-used Greek blocks, and just to the east of the hill a large Roman building which, 
from the depression within its walls, suggested an Odeum. A little way to the south 
were remains which may have been Greek. 

Eastward, shortly before crossing the Kabakli-dere, not far from the center of 
the city triangle, the Traca road cuts, near its northeast corner, a structure one side 
of which runs in a straight line for about 115 meters. Trenches in three locations 
here revealed parallel walls, about one meter thick and six meters apart, enclosing a 
great rectangle. The outer and inner walls were faced on the outside with coursed 
limestone blocks (Fig. +), roughly bulging between jointing lines, like the coursed 
masonry of the city walls (Fig. 2), though less carefully jointed. The inner faces 
were unworked stones (Fig. 5). Both walls went down to stereo, on an average a 
meter and half below the existing grade. No floor level was found between the walls 
but only an unstratified fill containing many sherds, including geometric, red-figured, 
and fine thin black-glazed ware. No remains of the superstructure were found, nor of 
earlier structures on the site, barring a possible cobblestone pavement about a meter 
below grade at the eastern end near the Traga road, and a few uncertain scraps of 
wall at the west. In the absence of coins for dating one can only say on the basis 
of the pottery, that the structure was not built before the fourth century, and on the 
basis of the stone work, that it may have been contemporary with the surrounding 
city walls. 

In the adjoining field north of the road, another rectangular structure was in- 
vestigated. In only a few places did the walls—about 0.80 m, thick—appear finished 


0 4 J.P., LVI, 1935, pp. 358-397. For supplementary commentary see L. Robert, Kev. de Phil., 


X, 1936, pp. 158 ff 
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as if to show above ground. Here also the face was of coursed limestone blocks with 
rounded faces like the masonry of the peribolos just mentioned (Fig. 6). Stereo was 
found to be only 0.40 m. below the existing grade. From east to west the north wall 
meastired some 20 meters. The east wall was traced 19 meters to the south, the west 
wall 10 meters farther. Several short ends of interior walls, a few meters long, were 
found, but not enough was uncovered to explain the arrangement. No elements of 
the superstructure came to light, nor any floor, though a length of stone drain and 
the bottom of a large pithos about 0.10 m. above stereo seemed to mark a floor level 
either of this building or of some earlier one. 


Fig. 3. View from Ledge of Rock between Peak of Acropolis and Main Terrace, 
Looking North. The Nearest Hill to the Right of Center (9) Forms Northern Apex 
of City Triangle. In the Heavy Grove of Poplars at the Left Lie the Stream and 
Village of Degirmendere 


A third structure was located still farther to the north, where a line of wall 26 
meters long from north to south showed above ground. Five small trenches were 
opened which revealed this as the west wall of a rectangular building. It was traced 
for 33 meters from the northern corner, and the north wall for 16 meters: the end of 
neither one was reached. Internal walls ran parallel to the north wall at distances 
on centers, of 16m. and 28.50 m. from it. All these walls were of rubble 0.75 tS 
thick, finished in places on the exterior with coursed limestone blocks like things ot 
the previously mentioned structures. A row of slabs 0.25 m. thick, set on dee 
paralleled the northern internal wall 2 m. to the north of it. This row wea cetera 
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Fig. +. Foundations of Peribolos in-Valley, Showing Outer Face of Inner (West) 
Wall. Trees Just Beyond Mark Course of Kabakli-dere 


oot ti 


Fie. 5. Foundations of Peribolos in Valley, Showing Inner Face of Outer (East) 


Wall 
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for a length of 2 meters, starting 0.60 m. from the west wall. Stereo was found about 
0.75 m. below grade. Again no elements of the superstructure were found, nor any 
floor, and it may be doubted if any of the existing remains lay above the classic 
grade level. 

These three buildings, of a size more suitable for public than for private struc- 
tures, would seem to indicate that the heart of the municipality was near by. The 
shallowness of the soil is responsible for the disappointing scantiness of the remains, 
and the narrowness of the walls may explain why fragments of columns and en- 


Fig. 6. Foundations of Smaller Rectangle in Valley. Outer Face of North Wall 


tablatures were not found. Yet a series of large public buildings without any use of 
orders is not what one would normally expect in an important Greek city. Possibly 
these structures were the “ market place, workshops, and all other necessary | rather 
than decorative | public buildings” referred to in an inscription authorizing the building 
of the city walls."" There can be no doubt, in any case, that the stonework is Greek, 
and from its appearance one would place it in the late fourth century, though without 
the supporting evidence of coins and sherds this cannot be stated with certainty. 

Of the three hills which form the apices of the city, that to the southwest was 
the acropolis (Figs. 1, 7,8). In shape it is a long ridge stretching a little east of north 
from the high mass of the Sivridag, which rises to a peak 896 meters above the sea. 


The highest point of the acropolis (1 in Fig. 7), some 200m. above the plain, 


11 See below, p. 170. 
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is separated from the hill behind by a sharp declivity perhaps twenty meters deep. 
From the peak a bare strip, littke more than seven meters w ide, at the narrowest, 
of rock fissured by progressive fragmentation, slopes gently northward for some fifty 
meters to a saddle (2), rounding evenly to the eastern and western flanks of the 
acropolis. This continues nearly level for some twenty- five meters more to a second 
outcropping crag (3), from which the hill sprez ids cone-wise down to east and west 
and more gently toward the north. Fifty meters lower still the northern slope becomes 
a level terrace (4);.fifty meters wide by slightly over one hundred meters from south 
to north. A side extension of this terrace, twenty meters wide, runs like a shelf nearly 


Fig. 8. West Side of Acropolis from Camp Site. Poplar Trees (5) to Left of Center 
Mark Western End of West Terrace. Compare Fig. 26 


due west along the flank of the hill for a hundred and twenty meters or so until it 
merges with the even westerly gradient from the peak of the acropolis (5). Ten meters 
below the level of the main northern terrace another narrower shelf runs along the 
steeper eastern slope (Fig. 7, 7) and below these three flat areas more gradual declivi- 
ties stretch north and northeast to the lower city, and east and west to the courses of 
the Kabakli-dere running through the city’s heart and the Degirmendere which skirted 
its western wall. 

The wall which made the acropolis a stronghold independent of the main city 
ran from the summit along the east side of the highest ridge as far 
whence it descended in a broken line nearly to the Kabakli-dere (6). 


as the saddle, 
From this point 
Schuchhardt and others traced it on a level course halfway round the hill, but could 


not locate it on the northern and western sides. While making no effort to plot the 
fortifications, the American expeditions did find a wall upholding the western terrace 
which may have formed part of the acropolis ring. 
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. Within this ring we may suppose the area to have been filled as solidly with 
buildings and streets and public places as the topography would permit, whereas the 
extent of the lower city is so great that much of the area must always have remained 
unoccupied. For this reason, except for the cemeteries and trial trenches at the three 
above-mentioned sites in the lower town, digging was confined to the acropolis. Un- 
fortunately the geologic formation of the hill was such that preservation of remains 
was extraordinarily bad. On the main peak (1) and the lower outcrop (3) of rock 


Fig. 9. Acropolis from Necropolis Hill, Looking Northwest 


nothing remained, if indeed anything had ever been built there. On the saddle (2) 
between the two a trench four meters wide by thirty long showed scarce a half meter 
of earth above the rock.” In it were found the bottoms of many walls, which to judge 
from their width and the spaces enclosed—three or four meters on the average 


must 
have been house walls; in the trench were also found fragments of cobblestone paving, 
a section of tile drain above which a wall had been built indicating a change in plan, 
many pieces of roof tile, broken pithoi and fragments of smaller pottery, terracotta 
figurines, etc., bits of lead, part of a hand millstone, and three bronze coins of the 
fourth century B.c. Lacking earth to cover it, all superstructure had slid off the 
saddle to one side or the other. And as the fragmentary foundations that are left 


12 Not located with sufficient accuracy to be shown on the plan, but roughly 50m. below lower 
left-hand limit of Pl. IX. 

18. J. G. Milne, Kolophon and Its Coinage, Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 96 (1941), 
Pl. VII, 126, 128, Period V, ca. 330-ca. 285 B.c. 
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show diverse rebuildings, it is questionable if more extensive digging and more in- 
tensive study could reveal intelligible plans. All that can be said is that this high area 
was closely settled for a considerable period during the fourth century, while evidence 
of inhabitation either later or earlier was not found. 

From the saddle and the second ledge of rock the ground falls away rapidly ; most 
steeply to the east, least steeply on the ridge which spreads finally into the northern 
terrace. But everywhere the grade is such that building could only be made possible 
by heavy retaining walls, providing a series of stepped terraces from fifteen to twenty- 
five meters wide. The inevitable result of rain and earthquakes through many cen- 
turies has been to smooth these steps into continuous slopes. The top of each terrace 
wall and what stood upon it has been eventually tipped outward and scattered in con- 
fusion down the hill. On the other hand the shelter of the terrace walls has preserved 
what stood close below them for a height of a meter or two, buried often by the 
collapsed wall itself and debris from above. And at all periods, as well when the city 
was flourishing as in its long disintegration, the upper ledges of the acropolis have 
loosed from time to time great boulders to plow a path of wreckage through walls and 
terraces. The multiple rebuildings, indicated by the varying techniques of sections of 
the retaining walls, may have been due more often to enforced repairs than to 1n- 
tended changes. 

But the wide level terrace (4) which prolongs the ridge well to the north on the 
lower part of the hill is, for most of its extent, beyond the reach of landslides; here 
digging was commenced with the promise of well-preserved remains. It was quickly 
seen, however, that in the center of the area the surface of the modern plowed field 
was only a few centimeters above bed rock, and that while the earth was deeper along 
the shoulders of the terrace where foundation walls had allowed it somewhat to collect, 
there was rarely more than a meter of it, and even at the southwest angle where 
deposits from the upper slopes collected most heavily, stereo lay but a meter and a 
half below the undug surface. It appeared that the center of the terrace had not been 
built upon at all, but had remained an open plateia (Pl. IX.) flanked on the north and 
west by an impressive stoa filled with shops or public offices, and perhaps by similar 
structures at the foot of the upgrade at the south. Little investigation was conducted 
on the southern boundary or on the eastern side where no remains save terrace walls 
were to be seen. The stoa was excavated in two sections. That at the south half of the 
west flank was wholly uncovered, and surveyed in connection with the houses at the 
east end of the west terraces. That at the north of the plateia was not surveyed, but 
was carefully recorded—together with the houses on the northern front of the 
terraces—in the daily entries in Dr. Blegen’s notebook. Preliminary measuring stakes, 
which show clearly in several photographs, give certainty as to the relation of these 
two sections to each other. 
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NortH WING (VJI e-l) 


While the stoa was unified in conception and probably was all built within a short 
stretch of years, it was not all built at one time. The northern wing (Pl. IX and 
Fig. 10) shows two distinct sections. The western section consists of a portico about 
9./0m. deep behind which were five rooms 6.15 meters deep and in width from 
east to west approximately 4.65 m., 4.75 m., 5.70m. (Fig. 10, VII7, VII h, VII g) 
with a final space of 11.40 m. which probably comprised two rooms of 5.20 m. and 
4.65 m. (VII f, VIL e) corresponding to the divisions of the western wing of the stoa. 
The eastern section comprised a large room (VII/) about 10.35 m. deep by 12.80 m. 
wide with a foundation about 1.40 m. by 1.50 m. for a central support, echoed by a 
pilaster against the west wall and presumably by a similar one on the undug east wall. 
This large room was flanked by two smaller rooms (VII k, VII /) respectively about 
3.85 m. and 5.70 m. deep by about 5.25 m. and 7.20 m. wide, with a portico across 
the whole front continuing that in front of the western section. The wall between the 
eastern and western sections is double, with a combined width of 1.30 m., that to the 
west being somewhat the thicker (Figs. 10, 11). This, together with the fact that 
the masonry courses as shown in the north walls are considerably larger in the eastern 
section than in the western (see Fig. 27), clearly indicates that they are not strictly 
contemporary. The relative thickness of the party walls points to the western section 
having been built first. The cause of the sequence of construction is probably a paved 
street (G) which originally connected the area north of the stoa with the plateia. The 
cobble paving of this street was found to continue under the stoa, its western edge 
lying about 0.85 m. west of the dividing line in the party wall, its eastern about 1.40 m. 
to the east of it. Thus the western section of the stoa could have been built without 
completely stopping use of the street and the eastern one added when some other line 
of communication was established. Possibly passage was effected through the second 
room from the west end of the west section (VII f); this area was not excavated, 
but it would probably have been impossible to determine the matter even if it had been, 
for the ground level there was considerably below the original level of street and 
plateia, and these in turn must have been about a meter below the floor of the stoa 
rooms. Both the east and west ends of the northern wing lie so far beyond the present 
level part of the terrace that it was not found practicable to excavate them. Small 
pits served to locate the northeast and northwest corners and the meeting place of the 
central wall with the eastern wall. The termination of the stoa at those points was 
clear. But the southeast corner was not investigated and one cannot say whether steps 
or a terrace wall or some other structure effected the transition at this point between 
the level of the plateia and the lower slopes to the east. 
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Fig. 10. North Wing of Stoa and Houses 
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a Within the main walls of the eastern section of the north wing are minor walls 
(Fig. 10). Two of these —a transverse wall ca. 0.50 m. wide in the northern half of 
the southwest room (VII 7), and a short spur 0.65 m. wide projecting into the large 
east room (VII/) from its south wall, 1.35 m. from the west eideceare preserved to 
the height of the main walls and may belong with them. though since nothing is pre- 
served above the floor level this cannot be certain. Another wall ca. 0.50 m. wide, 


Fig. 11. Double Party Wall Between East and West Sections of 
North Wing of Stoa, Looking North, Showing Remains of Paved 
Street along Base of Wall, with Doorsill at Still Lower Level, at 
Lower Right Corner of Picture; beyond Doorsill is Interior Wall 
Preserved to the Height of Main Walls 


paralleling the south wall of the large east room (VII /), though slightly lower, may 
also belong to this system, as it seems to join the end of the spur wall in a clean 
rectangular corner. Another spur, ca. 0.80 m. wide, projecting northward into the 
large room from the south wall, at a distance of 8.70 m. from the west wall, may also 
belong, as may perhaps other short low north and south sections along the southern 
wall. But there are still other bits of wall, notably a short section slightly over a 
meter wide paralleling the northern wall of the large room about two meters to the 
south of it, and a section ca. 0.70 m. wide lying along the west side of the west wall 
of the large room, which certainly were part of an -arlier structure on the site. The 
width of these fragments indicates that they belonged to a building of considerable 
size, and the complete agreement with the orientation of the stoa suggests that this 
east section was merely a replacement of a structure of nearly the same size and 
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probably the same function, which continued in use for a while atter the west section 
of the stoa was built, and which because of its importance may have set the orientation 
for the whole revision of the area. 

The function of the large room and its dependencies. or of the separate building 
which preceded it, can only be guessed. It seems rather too important for a commercial 
structure and too closely linked to the rest of the stoa to be a religious one unless the 
whole stoa was an adjunct to the neighboring sanctuary. A_ civic function of some 
sort seems most probable. But its area is small for a bouleuterion, having hardly more 
than a third of that of the Ekklesiasterion at Priene or a sixth of the bouleuterion at 
Miletos. Possibly a clue is given by the finding of three square pieces of lead some 
seventy-five centimeters below grade in the southwest region of the large room. One 
of these was 0.07 m. on a side and 0.01 m. thick and bore in relief on one side a lyre 
with the letter M beneath: a second of similar form, though less regular, was stamped 
with the lyre and two indecipherable symbols in the upper corners; the third, of the 
same shape, but considerably thicker and heavier, had neither lyre nor letters. A 
number of similar weights were found elsewhere on the acropolis but always singly. 
These weights were below the floor level of the later building and probably above that 
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of the earlier one. If they indicate that the official weights and measures of the city 
were kept in the earlier building, then it and its successor, the east section of the stoa, 
may have been a prytaneum, and the foundations against the south wall may have 
been for enclosures in which the official standards were stored. 

Beneath the portico of the east section parts of two more walls ca. 0.45 m. wide 
were uncovered, lying parallel to the east-west walls of the stoa and each having a 
stone doorsill, nearly but not quite in front of one another. It is difficult to see how 
they could have served simultaneously in a building, and one may therefore suspect 
that they belong to successive structures or to revisions of a single structure. 

Beneath the two eastern rooms of the western section of the north wing of the 
stoa, foundations of other earlier structures were also found (Fig. 10, VII h, VII 7). 
These are of rubble 0.40 m.-0.45 m. thick and belong to two adjacent rectangular 
rooms. ‘Their orientation agrees with that of the walls of a house lying just north 
of the stoa (X1), though not exactly with that of the structures which lay east of the 
street across which the stoa was built. Evidently the street broadened somewhat as it 
approached the plateta. In the southern piece of wall in VII was a large poros 
threshold block with hinge socket holes 1.11 m. apart on centers. The door opening 
however had been walled up, indicating a change in plan even before the house was 
demolished for the building of the stoa. 

The front wall of the stoa, on which the columns stood, is 1.00 m. wide, not wide 
enough to allow for steps below the stylobate. The west and north walls of the large 
room in the east section are likewise 1.00 1m. wide; the end walls of the stoa were 
probably of the same width, though the tumbled state of the foundations uncovered 
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forbids certainty. The north wall of the stoa, however, and the central one running 
from east to west are but 0.75 m. wide, while the north-south divisions between rooms 
are from 0.65 m. to 0.75 m. wide. The rear wall and doubtless the end walls were 
faced with limestone blocks in courses of approximately uniform height (Fig. 27), 
though the length of the blocks varied greatly: the horizontal and vertical ate were 
cut with care and closely assembled. while between joints the face was dressed in a 
rough convex bulge. In the eastern section the inner face of the outside wall and all 


Fig. 12. Walls of Eastern Room in Western Section of North 
Wing of Stoa, Looking East Across Room 
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the interior walls were built of uncoursed rubble; in the western section the lower 
part of the walls is of similar construction while the upper part, at or slightly below 
floor level. is made of blocks which have been roughly dressed to rectangular form 
with approximately flat faces (Fig. 12). These however are laid with such complete 
disregard for their jointing and in such irregular courses that it can hardly be doubted 
that they are re-used materials. perhaps originally from the walls of some building 
which the stoa replaced. If so, they show the style of dressing given to careful masonry 
at a period prior to that of the stoa. However, since six of the datable coins * found 
within the stoa area are from the first half of the fourth century, the earlier and later 


constructions cannot be far separated in time. 


14 Milne, Period III, ca. 389-ca. 350 B.c.: Num. Notes and Mon., No. 96, pp. 49 ff. 
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Wesr Wine (VII a-d) 


The wing of the great stoa which bounds the plateia on the west (PI. IX.) was 
likewise built in sections. This is clearly indicated by the fact that the convexly cut 
stone work of the rear wall, used only as a visible finish, was returned across the south 
face of the division wall between the third and fourth chambers, counting from the 
south (Pl. X, VII c and VII d), and was carried around to form a finished exterior to 
the southeast corner of the fourth chamber (VII d). Obviously this chamber termi- 
nated the stoa when this wall was built. But as there is no similar sign of interrupted 
construction in the foundations of the wall which bore the colonnade, nor any cross 
wall linking colonnade to chambers at this point, it would seem that the row ot 
chambers to the north was completed first, the colonnade being added when the three 
chambers to the south were built. Only one of the chambers of this earlier section,— 
VII d—was fully excavated. Its internal measurements were 4.50m. by 5.50 m., 
the division walls both at front and sides were 0.65 m. thick. Presumably four more 
chambers lay between this one and the northern wing of the stoa; 1f so the space 
would allow an average width of 6.06 m. from north to south, with division walls of 
0.65 m. The dimensions would be approximately those of the rooms in the north wing 
of the stoa, though turned with the long side toward the colonnade ( Pl. IX). 

The row of five rooms in this western wing, antedating the colonnade, may have 
been built at the same time as the west section of the north wing. The foundation wall 
for the colonnade of the north wing is carried at its full width of 1.00 m. at least as 
far as the central wall of the west wing, but whether it continued thus to the rear wall 
is not recorded by notebooks or photographs. At the south the north section of the 
west wing of the stoa was stopped by an older street (F) which entered the plateia 
diagonally from the northwest (Pl. X.), the principal if not indeed the only approach 
from the valley on the west side of the acropolis. The eventual addition of three rooms 
to the south involved much rebuilding of the adjacent residential sections on the west 
terrace; there may have been considerable delay before this final section of the stoa 
could be undertaken, permitting the colonnade to be built simultaneously all along the 
west wing to finish with a solid wall across the southern end. 

At the south end the grade rises somewhat, and here a stretch of euthynteria laid 
on stereo has been preserved. This course is made of two faces of re-used poros blocks 
with a fill of rubble between. On the outer face the blocks are set to an even line and 
dressed to a level top. In one block are a square dowel hole, a pry hole and a cutting 
for a hook clamp; another has a similar dowel hole. These cuttings antedate the use 
of the blocks in the stoa. The stylobate has disappeared. However, there is a fragment 
of red plaster upon the south wall, close to the east corner (Pl. X, a), the bottom of 
which is 0.28m. above the euthynteria, while just to the west of the latter stereo 
reaches nearly the same height. The stylobate therefore can be figured as 0.25-0.30 m. 
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high. Another scrap of wall plaster (Pl. X, 8) still in place in the angle between the 
south wall and the face of the central wall of the stoa, fixes the floor there as level 
with the stylobate or a few centimeters higher. The central wall is preserved at its 
extreme south end for 0.30 m. higher still, but shows no indication of the floor level 
of the room to the west (VII a), nor of any doorsill. However, the door may have 
been in the center or toward the northern side of the room, where the wall is not 
preserved above the level of the outer floor; a sill 0.30 m. high would bring the floor 
level of the room approximately to the highest bit of masonry preserved. Plaster 
fallen from the south wall in the portico shows three distinct lavers. First is a pinkish 
ground coat about 0.025-0.03 m. thick made of coarse sand, lime and broken pottery ; 
this coat was scored lightly with shallow depressions on the surface, and a second 
coat of sand and lime about half a centimeter thick was applied. The body of the 
second coat is white, but there are traces of red on the surface. On top of this is a 
third coat of white plaster made of coarse sand and lime about 0.02 m. thick. Probably 
this coat belongs to a second plastering. Fallen plaster found within the south room 
ot the stoa was very coarse, about 0.025 m. thick, and showed no traces of color. 
The columns and entablature were presumably of poros but no fragments have 
been found; the spacing of the columns is purely hypothetical. Superstructure as well 
as stylobate blocks may have been carried from the deserted acropolis for use in con- 
structions in the valley in Roman or later times. The division walls and the end wall 
are about 0.65 m. thick, the top of the rear wall, which in its northern portion rose 
some six meters high to floor level, 1.00 m. thick. Exterior faces are built of coursed 
limestone blocks with rounded faces (Fig. 13), the rest of the walls are all of rubble. 
The horizontal joints are more rigidly continuous, the vertical ones more strictly 
vertical than in the masonry of the fortifications (Fig. 2). At the same time, the work 
seems more careful, the joints closer than in that of the peribolos in the valley (Fig. 4). 
No re-used material was to be seen in this section of the stoa, except in the euthynteria, 
as noted above. The roof was covered with large flat terracotta imbrices and angular 
cover tiles. It is possible that at the northwest corner, instead of earth fill, a lower 
story or a stairway leading to the plateia level occupied the space below the floor. 
The second room from the south (VII b) shows a curious group of interior 
foundations (Pl. X, Fig. 13). Along the north and south walls these are ca. 0.30 m. 
wide. Against the east wall is one 1.00-1.10 m. wide, and in the center of the room 
are four. ca. 0.50 m. wide and 2.50 m. long with interspaces of 0.40-0.55 m. These 
foundations are not bonded with the room walls, and though preserved to nearly the 
original floor level, measure now only 0.75 m. from top to bottom, at which point the 
stoa walls increase in width. Evidently they served to carry heavy objects standing 
in rows upon the floor or in racks of some sort. The narrowness of the space between 
the rows implies inactive storage rather than frequent use and consultation such as 
might be made of official documents. Five pithoi of 0.50 m. diameter could be carried 
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i ith smaller jars against the nor south walls, and 
by each of the central rows, with smaller jars against the north and sout 
three of 1.00 m. diameter against the east wall. These might serve to hold ol oe wine 
as a city reserve in case of need. Or, following the shrewd exposition of Hess * con- 
as. c 3) . N 
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Fig. 13. South End of West Wing of Stoa, Looking Northeast 


cerning the method of storing civic wealth in antiquity, the foundations may have 
held racks for jars or bags of coins, with space against the eastern wall for chests. 
The main entrance from the portico would seem to be to the south of the wide founda- 
tion against the front wall, with a minor door leading into the adjacent room at the 
east end of the north wall. The capacity seems hardly sufficient for a city treasury, 
but it might have served as the treasury of the sanctuary of the Great Mother, on 
which in fact the whole stoa and plateia may have been dependent." 
'“ Opisthodom als Tresor,” Alio, 1935, pp. 81-84. 


'S Tt is reported in the excavation notebook that in the northeastern quarter of this room 300 
fragments of roof tile (pan and cover), five small fragments of terracotta figurines (male and 
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Before the west wing of the stoa, on the axis of the fifth room from. the south, 
the foundations ot a statue base were found (Pl. X) but nothing of the base itself 
nor ot the statue, nor any indication as to the subject. Nearly in line with the southern 
end of the stoa and nearly on the axis of the level eround of the plateia terrace is a 
large outcropping of native limestone that has been worked to receive some sort of 
artificial superstructure (Pl. IX and Fig. 14). An area ca. 2.00m. from north to 
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Fig. 14. Rock-cut Base at South End of Plateia, Seen from the West 


south and ca. 2.50-3.00 m. from east to west has been dressed as a bedding for cut 
stone, level except at one point where a cube of rock has been left to form part of the 
masonry core. At the eastern edge the rock is broken away, and, if this 1s an ancient 
condition, artificial foundations may have served to extend the platform to the east. 
At the west the rock is dressed to a lower step, as for a euthynteria 0.30-0.40 m. high. 
The native rock immediately south of the platform forms a saddle about 1.00 m. wide 
from north to south, which slopes to east and west. Possibly this is artificially worked, 
but as it is wholly below the level of the top of the supposed euthynteria, it was pre- 
sumably below the ancient grade. South of the saddle. the rock rises irregularly to a 
maximum height of something less than a meter above the euthynteria top. This 
projection has been dressed to a vertical north face pa rallel with the east-west axis 
of the rock platform; elsewhere it is left in its natural condition. On both sides 


female), and 75 fragments of large yellow and red clay jars were found ca. 0.80 m. below the 
untouched grade level. The large jars and figurines were presumably in the room when the roof 
collapsed. 
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beneath the mass of rock are natural waterworn hollows which may have served some 
cult purpose in antiquity, but which more probably were quite accidental and com- 
pletely buried beneath the earth, since virgin soil was found quite close by at the level 
of the “ euthynteria ” cutting. Previous searchers had dug beneath the rock. and the 
roots of the cave-like recesses had fallen; loose shale mixed with a few large stones 
and a very few sherds of coarse red pottery were all that was found within. Since 
the level of the top of the hypothetical euthynteria is over two meters above the grade 
of the road entering around the southeast corner of the stoa, steps to the north of 
the rock platform, or a retaining wall to form a terrace at the south end of the plateia, 
would have been required. As the earth in this region was not excavated there is no 
telling whether remains of such a wall exist. 

The rock-cut platform may have served for a statue base or an altar or as a bema 
for public assemblies; no fragment of its superstructure nor indication of its purpose 
was discovered. Not far to the southwest stands a spike of native rock ( Pl. [X.), which, 
unless it was incorporated in some cyclopean construction, must have projected like an 
unworked cone above the terrace level, and directly south of the platform are several 
large boulders, seemingly in a row, which may possibly have formed part of ancient 
developments in this region, or may be purely accidental rock fall. Still farther to the 
south and nearly on the axis of the plateia a trench laid bare ( Pl. 1X. g), just beneath 
the surface of the earth, a roadway paved in broad low steps, running directly up the 
spine of the acropolis hill (Fig. 27, g, upper center ). As the lower part of the road was 
gone, its connection with the plateia was missing, but doubtless it served as one of 
the main streets of the acropolis. 

Beneath the west wing, as beneath the north wing of the great stoa, lie founda- 
tions of older structures demolished at the time of the new development (Pl. X). The 
farthest to the north of those uncovered lay just south of the statue base (Pl. X, X). 
Here the bottoms of two parallel walls ca. 0.45 m. wide, running from southeast to 
northwest, were joined almost at right angles by a similar wall which diverged from 
beneath the front foundation wall of the stoa. The room bounded by these three walls 
seems to have been open to the southeast, for the parallel side walls are built, like the 
back wall, of small stones for a length of three meters and then each is broken by a 
single large flat stone slightly wider than the wall itself, suggesting an anta base. 
Beyond this point each wall is continued for a meter more by fairly large flat stones 
which seem intended to serve as foundations for a sill. The bed rock has been cut 
away to permit the extension of these side walls; the cutting suggests that they reached 
a point 1.50 m. beyond the anta stones, and that the whole formed a prostyle portico 
ca. 4.50 m. square on the inside, with solid side walls for ca 3.50 m. and columns at 
the corners. It is possible that another room lay behind this portico; the rock cutting 
indicates that the present remains are at least the height of a sill below the floor level. 
so that the absence of a door sill in the rear wall is not significant. The southwestern 
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rear corner was destroyed by the foundations for the stoa: at the northwest corner 
are a Tew scattered stones which may indicate a rearward continuation of the side 
wall or a continuation of the rear wall toward the northeast, or may be merely 
Tortuitous tumble. Further remains might be found just west of the stoa stylobate 
foundations, but this area was not investigated. Along the north side of the northeast 
side wall remains of a terracotta drain were found running toward the northwest. 
Three sections of pipe, one of which had a clean-out hole in the top, were joined by a 
broken section of smaller diameter to a section of half pipe, laid as a collecting trough 
at the plateia end. Such drains usually occur beneath streets, but a street here seems 
unlikely, and no traces of paving were found. 

Farther south a large drain 0.35-0.45 m. wide was built through the south ex- 
tension of the stoa beneath the floor level (Pl. X, between VII c and VII d). It was 
floored and covered with stone slabs, while the walls were of large uncut stones; the 
intake beneath the euthynteria of the stoa was masked by a vertical slab and at the 
rear an outlet provided with a projecting lip emptied onto a street (F). This drain 
to carry off rain water from the plateia doubtless replaced several older drains, in- 
cluding a well-built one of terracotta pipe beneath the surface of the street into which 
the new drain emptied. This older street drain was found again beneath the southern 
extension of the stoa in a pit in the third room from the south (VII c) and beneath 
the stoa portico. At its beginning it was formed of pipe of smaller diameter, the first 
section of which had been displaced when the stylobate was laid. At its northwest 
end it probably joined a similar drain, a short section of which was uncovered at the 
top of the northernmost corner of the great retaining wall, beneath a street (EF) 
which ran along the northern edge of the western terraces. The combined drain from 
streets E and F probably then poured forth by a spout in the retaining wall, onto a 
cobbled talus at its foot, or descended beneath a road which mounted to the terrace 
level more or less parallel with the rear wall of the stoa. Time did not permit veri- 
fication of this hypothetical approach, but it seems the most reasonable way up to the 
acropolis from the western part of the valley, and was in fact the path usually taken 
by the excavators. 

Behind the stoa, on the southwest side of street F, which had connected the ramp 
head with the plateia, were walls of houses, and on the opposite side a fragment of 
wall was found just at the corner where the northern section of the stoa stopped. 
Whatever structures originally stood on this side were probably entirely abandoned 
after the stoa was built, as the space then remaining was insufficient for a building. 
There would result a small open area, perhaps within a gateway at the entrance to 
the terrace. 

Fragments of what may have been the flanking wall farther east on the northern 
side of the street entering the plateia were found beside the terracotta drain, cutting 
the stoa column foundations on a line which, if continued beneath the stone drain, 
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might emerge as the wall at the southwest corner of the first section of the west stoa. 
But fragmentary remains of successive rebuildings prevent the plan of the structure 
that stood here (Pl. X, IX, and Fig. 13) from being fully intelligible. The wall itself 
(ca. 0.50 m. wide and only one course high) seems to end with a definite cornerstone 
ca. 1.75 m. east of the stoa foundations. A group of adjacent stones may indicate a 
wall returning toward the north-at a sharp angle. but this is far from certain. Just 
west of the column foundations, however, there is a definite wall (ca. 0.40 m. wide ) 
at right angles to the first, which seems clearly to belong with it; its northern part 
lies beneath the stoa foundations. About 24% m. still farther to the northwest a wall. 
also at right angles to the first. may be the foundation for a threshold since in it are 
four stones side by side laid across the 0.30 m. wall, while just beyond, to the northwest, 
is an area of stones which suggests a paved strip before a building rather than a wall 
or chance tumble. The end of the street wall, which may have extended as an anta 
beside this paved strip, has gone. The resultant arrangement appears to be an H- 
shaped building with a room four meters or so deep on one side opening on the plateia 
and on the other a room of little more than half that depth opening on the uphill road 
from the northwest. The function as well as the width of the first room is quite 
unknown, but in the second room against the central cross wall, on a raised step or 
bench of earth edged with stones, were found remains of a pithos ca. 0.40 m. in 
diameter and the mark of the base of another somewhat larger one beside it. The 
width of the room as preserved would permit four such pithoi upon the bench; possibly 
there was space originally for twice that number. It is tempting to see in this room a 
precursor of the second room from the south end of the great stoa (VII b) which has 
been suggested as a municipal storehouse or a treasury. The older room would con- 
stitute by itself a very limited treasury, but combined with the opposite half, facing 
the plateia, it might have offered nearly if not quite as much space as the later room 
in the great stoa. Or it may have seen less dignified services as a tavern, placed Janus- 
wise at a main entrance to the plateia, with welcoming refreshment on one side for 
those who had just climbed the hill. and on the other a place to rest and seal in good 
fellowship the day’s transactions, before setting out for home. 

The line of the side wall of this structure runs more or less parallel to the walls 
of the portico by the statue base to the north, and between the two there are bits of 
three other walls running in the same general direction. The heaviest of these (ca. 
0.85 m. wide) we may call wall y. It lies beneath the portico of the stoa and seems 
intended to meet the corner of the southernmost room of the first section of the stoa, 
though broken off before reaching that point, as at the other end it stops just short 
of the stylobate foundation. It 1s doubtful if it ever formed any part of the great 
stoa construction and doubtless antedates it. It might be the end wall of a series of 
rooms of which that near the statue base formed the second. Five rooms of the same 
size, corresponding to the later five rooms of the north section of the stoa wing that 
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replaced them, would reach nearly to the hypothetical corner of the building (see 
above, p. 106) which, before the great stoa was commenced, lay to the west of the 
street (G) entering the north end of the plateia (Fig. 10; VIL h,2). If wall y post- 
dates the terracotta drain under street F, it may be that at sometime the line of the 
drain was shifted to the north approximating the line of the stone drain through the 
stoa, with consequent destruction of the structure between its first and second course; 
or the street may have forked, leaving a small, more or less triangular island between 
the old and the new roadway. Wall 6 is ca. 0.45 m. wide and is built directly upon wall y. 
It may be merely a scrap of retaining wall to hold a mass of rubble that was filled in 
about the stone drain, and as such is to be considered part of the foundation con- 
struction of the great stoa. Wall e (ca. 0.40m. wide) is only a fragment lying in 
tront of the stylobate foundation. It is possible that some of the stones west of the 
stylobate, among the confused remains of the pithos room, may belong to a continua- 
tion of this wall, and other stones in the same region suggest a bit of wall running 
at right angles to it, ¢. If the latter be a real wall, it can hardly be contemporary 
with the wall of the pithos room, though whether earlier or later is uncertain, as all 
walls are below floor level here. Together with wall e, ¢ should belong to a building 
south of the road as re-routed along wall y. Possibly some of the previously men- 
tioned group of stones east of the southern corner of room IX may be part of another 
wall belonging to this system. The building of which these walls would form part 
would have to extend across the terracotta drain, closing this end of the southern 
course of the street in favor of the more northern route. There is also a suggestion 
of another line of wall crossing wall 8, in the pithos room, at a slight angle to it, and 
not quite parallel or at right angles to the walls of the pithos room. Perhaps there iS 
evidence here of three successive constructions, all prior to the great stoa but all fairly 
close in date and all belonging to rather small isolated structures of public nature, 
rather than to houses. 

Remains of other structures probably belonging to the same pre-stoa complex 
were found beneath the floor level of the first stoa room to the north of the drain 
(VI1 d), but, without excavation to the same depth beneath the adjacent portico and 
perhaps in other stoa rooms to the north, the nature of these earlier structures is far 
from clear. In the northeast part of the room a section of well-finished composition 
foor was laid bare.” At the north this ends in a straight line approximately parallel 
to the side walls of the near-by pre-stoa room by the statue base. Along this line there 
had evidently been a threshold, removed when the stoa foundations were laid. The 
eastern edge of the floor is cut by the central wall of the stoa and the southern edge 


17No analvsis of the substance of the composition floors at Colophon was made, but in 
appearance they were similar to the ground coat of the wall plaster found in the south end of a 
stoa (see above, p. 109), i. e., coarse sand, broken pottery or tiles and lime, spread as on the walls 
to a thickness of a few centimeters and troweled smooth. 
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is gone. A wall (ca. 0.45 m. wide) at right angles to this line flanked the floor on 
the west. It is preserved above the level of the floor only at the north and west corners 
of the remaining plastered section but continues on a lower level to the southwest tor 
ca. 2.25 m. where it is crossed at right angles by a well-cut poros gutter (Fig. Lo 
The gutter stone is cut as if to ft around a dressed anta terminating the wall it crosses, 
suggesting that the composition pavement belonged to an open portico. A still earlier 
floor is perhaps indicated by traces of a packed layer of whitish earth ca. 0.20 m. 


Fig 15. West Wing of Stoa, Looking South Along Rear Wall. 
Room with Poros Gutter at Left, Terracotta Drain at Right Center 


beneath the composition level. Nearly on the line of the gutter, though completely 
below it, runs a fragment of narrow wall that is approximately parallel to the terra- 
cotta drain in street F and the scrap of street wall outside the southwest corner of the 
stoa room VII d. This lower wall certainly antedates the composition floor, though 
it may be contemporary with the pithos room and the first layout of the street of the 
drain. On the other hand a group of four stones, set like the base of a square pillar, 
but separated from the floor by two centimeters of earth (Pl. X), is probably without 
significance, as may also be a group of stones north of the stone gutter and at about 
the same level, which suggest a wall parallel to it, as well as a random aggregation, 
like a pavement at the same level, south of the gutter. All these are probably tumbles 
from walls demolished when the stoa was built. However, we undoubtedly have here, 
as under the portico of the stoa (IX), remains of two successive constructions, possi- 
bly filling continuous functions, prior to the building of the stoa. The workmanship 
of all these earlier structures is not inferior to that of the stoa, and the rooms contained 
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may be scarcely less in size, but the walls are thinner and above all the grouping seems 
an unsystematized following of the natural line of the west edge of the terrace. The 
great stoa substituted for this the grandiose uniformity of a formal plan, dictated doubt- 
less by an access of civic pride and wealth, rather than by necessity or any cultural 
change. The potsherds and few coins ** found within the stoa all date before 285 B.c. 

Another pre-stoa structure lies beneath the southern end of the west wing. Here, 
laid in stereo about 1.10m. below the floor level of the portico, is a considerable 
expanse of well-made composition floor (Fig. 13, Pl. X; VIII b). The west side of 
the rectangular room to which it belonged is cut by the central wall of the stoa, but 
the bottoms of walls on the other three sides are preserved. The lines agree more 
nearly with that of the near-by terracotta street drain than with those of the structures 
further north. The wall along the southeast side is continued beyond the southwest 
wall to form an anta flanking a floored prostas before the floored room. Continuation 
of the floors of prostas (VIII a) and room are found beneath the south room of the 
great stoa, though the wall between them has disappeared. In the westernmost part 
of the line where the prostas floor would have met this division wall, the edge of the 
plaster, for a distance of about a meter, is particularly sharp and smooth, indicating 
contact with a cut-stone threshold. Large thresholds found elsewhere on the site 
measure about 1.50 m. in length. If the center of the threshold were ca. 0.25 m. from 
the end of the preserved floor plaster and if this point were on the axis of room and 
prostas, the width of these two would be ca. 7.70 m. (actually the flooring preserved 
assures a minimum width of ca. 5.00 m.) with a depth of 3.30 m. for the prostas and 
4.70 m. for the room. The depth of the room is almost exactly that of the rooms of 
the later stoa, but the suggested width would exceed that of the stoa rooms by a couple 
of meters. The threshold may, of course, have been placed toward an end rather 
than in the center of the front wall, but, on the other hand, a short stretch of wall, 
thoroughly buried beneath the rear wall of the stoa and the subsequent structures 
built against it (Pl. X; VI /), lies nearly parallel to the south anta of the pre-stoa 
prostas at a distance of approximately 7.70 m. from it. The prostas floor is bordered 
at its front, southwest, edge by a sill or curb of long stones, dressed on top and front. 
If there ever were columns on this line, no foundations for them have been preserved. 
In front of the sill, and almost at the same level, is a pavement of irregular flat stones, 
belonging doubtless to a street or open area. Possibly a continuation of this pavement 
is to be seen in a patch of irregular stones in the corner of a later room (VI q), just 
to the west of the stoa. Directly south of the prostas the ground rises so rapidly that 
a level passage past the southern corner could hardly have exceeded three meters in 
width, while a line of wall cut by a drain and buried beneath a new roadway. both 
probably contemporary with the stoa, faces the prostas on a line nearly parallel with 
it at a distance of ca. 3.50 m.-ca. 415m. A partition in the adjacent house (between 


18 Milne, Periods III, IV, V: Num. Notes and Mon., No. 96, pp. 49-72. 
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VI f and VI g) continues the line of this wall to the northwest for a total length of 
ca. 8.50 m., and after an interruption by three later rooms it seems to appear again 
beneath the floor of a fourth room (V d) with a turn ina right angle to the westward, 
at a distance of some 21.00 m. from its southeastern end. Excavation beneath the 
floors of the intervening rooms would be needed to verify the continuity of the wall. 
By the northern angle there is a fragment of cobble pavement which would indicate 
that the street flanked by the wall turned at the same point and by a short southwest 
course and then a northward turn reached the street running along the north edge 
of the west terrace. An area of cobblestones north of the poros paving of the later 
street D seems to mark the southwest stretch (Pl. X, Fig. 16), and a northward- 
running stone drain built beneath the cobbles just inside the entrance to a later house ’ 
may mark the final reach. 

The erection of the great stoa naturally entailed a general reorganization of the 
area lying about its southern end. At this time the new street D (PI. X, Fig. 16) 
mentioned above (1.65 m.-1.75 m. wide) was laid out slightly to the west of the hy- 
pothetical one just suggested, not only connecting directly with the main plateia across 
a little plateia at the south end of the stoa, but continuing in a straight line by a steep 
incline to the level of the terrace at the south end of the great plateia and perhaps 
beyond (Pl. IX). The section of this street from its junction with the earlier cobble 
pavement at the north to the entrance to the little plateia is paved with poros blocks 
(Pl. X, Figs. 16, 17) which are as a rule 0.40 to 0.45 m. wide by 0.65 to 0.75 m. long 
by about 0.16 m. thick, but range from a minimum area of 0.20 * 0.30 m. to a maxi- 
mum of 0.50 X 1.05 m. At the lower end of the pavement the blocks are fairly regular 
in shape and laid with care, but they become progressively less rectangular and more 
random in their arrangement as the street rises to the south, until at the upper end 
the pavement is made of small uneven blocks with wide irregular joints and interstitial 
plugs not more than ten or fifteen centimeters on a side. A slight step all across the 
street, by the north jamb of the doorway into the house to the east of the street (VI e, 
Pl. X, and Fig. 16), suggests that the street paving was not a continuous operation. 
In any case, the whole pavement is evidently made of re-used materials, laid from 
north to south with the best blocks used first and with barely enough broken material 
to finish out the stretch. Since no clamp or dowel cuttings are apparent, the blocks 
could hardly be wall plinths laid on their beds, nor, in view of the use of composition 
floors in the structures beneath the stoa, does it seem probable that they had been 
paving blocks; probably they originally served as wall facings for some of the im- 
portant buildings demolished when the stoa was built. At both sides of the street the 
blocks are laid against the bottom of the adjacent house walls. The pavement there- 
fore seems to have marked the completion of the building operation which, with the 
extension of the western wing of the great stoa, necessitated the rerouting of the 
street and much alteration if not complete revision of the houses on either hand. 


Ae House IV, »; see below, p, 122, 
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At the south, where the street passes the little plateia, the bed rock rises so steeply 
that instead of regular paving an irregular ramp was built, broken by steps made of 
rubble masonry and occasional large uncut blocks (Fig. 16). After continuing in this 
torm between walls for a little over ten meters the street reaches a light terrace wall 
which runs straight across it, and continues beyond to east and west on either side 
( Pl. IX). Above this wall lay a relatively level stretch over which the straight course 
ot the street still held, as is indicated by a short section of built-up drain and a patch 


Fig. 16. Paved Street D from North End, Looking South 


of cobblestones near by. The southwest boundary on this terrace is a retaining wall 
of good-size blocks approximately parallel with, but a couple of meters to the west 
of, the line of the side wall lower down. This retaining wall turns to the west almost 
at right angles, about two and a half meters south of the light terrace wall just men- 
tioned: between the two a cross street running westward along the side of the hill 
is to be assumed. Since the eastern boundary of the terrace was not investigated it 1s 
uncertain whether the first street broadened out here or simply shifted its course 
slightly. If it continued for some twenty meters of slight up-grade in a straight line, 
it would eventually reach the steeper stepped street (gy) which ran directly up the spine 
of the hill, approximately on the axis of the great plateia. 

Along the south side of the little plateta stood a small building opening to the east, 
apparently consisting of two rooms, one behind the other, more likely a shop than a 
residence: the makeshift assemblage of re-used material that served as a doorsill 
(Pl. X, 7) precludes a civic function. At the bottom on the outside of the wall facing 
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the little plateia were considerable areas of plaster (@) about one centimeter thick, 
applied directly to the stone. The be dy was white with a red face. This plaster proba- 
bly antedated the building of the great stoa and was preserved by being covered by 
the earth fill which buried the remains of the wall running across the little plateia 
(PL X, Fie. 13). In front of the building 15:2 small terrace or platform built with 
roughly curved outline abutting against a natural outcropping of rock. Between this 


Fig. 17. Looking North Down Paved Street D 


platform and the stoa (a distance of less than 1.75 m. at the narrowest) three rough 
steps lead up from the httle plateta approximately 0.60 m. to the grade at the southeast 
corner of the stoa, and from this point two other steps. 0.20 m. and 0.30 m. high, and 
slightly better built, descend to the great plateia level. Beneath the lowest step by the 
curved platform runs a well-built terracotta drain. At its emergence it is laid in a 
trench cut in stereo. It turns, with a right-angle bend, westward across the little plateia 
and doubtless continues north beneath the paved street to reappear as the drain un- 
covered beyond the northern limit of the poros paving (Fig. 16) and again just before 
street D meets that along the north edge of the terrace (Pl. XN). The affluent course of 
this drain from the south was not traced, but it seems probable that it kept to the west 
of the outcropping rock and drained the upper terrace south of the great plateia rather 
than the plateia itself. The sections are about 0.15 m. in diameter and 0.45 m. long 
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between raised rims: e: Ks ay top dion pi = 
veen raised rims; each has a four centimeter flange at one end to fit into the next 
section. 
A doorway ‘hat may well be ; - f 

dc orway to what may well be another shop opens onto the street south of the 
paved section, where it rises steeply at the southwest end of the little plateia (Plate IX). 
This region lay outside the area surveyed; the walls throughout were fragmentary, 
and often not preserved as high as the original floor level. But from notebook sketches 
it appears that here also there were two rooms, one behind the other. Twenty centi- 
meters beneath the floor level of the front room, as indicated by the doorsill (Pl. X, v) 


Fig. 18. Street B on West Terrace (East of Baths), Looking 
South Toward Steps to Upper Level 


was found a second floor. Three stones set like a wall upon the upper floor may in- 
dicate a still later construction, or, if not a fortuitous arrangement, may be some part 
of the equipment of the room. Along the southern side of the room runs a built stone 
drain 0.15-0.20 m. wide. It is possible that at some time this drain was an open trough 
and that the whole room served as a latrine. The drain emerges through the front 
wall just beside and below the threshold block (at «). Thence it runs straight across 
the line of the paved street and, curving to the north,” was found paralleling the latter 
beneath the corner room of the house northeast of it( Pl. X, VI). But oddly enough 
the drain seems to come to a dead end here against a wall at right angles to it, which 
lay just to the north of a wall of the house in question. It would appear that the stone 
drain had been abandoned before the building of the stoa, perhaps at the time the 
composition-floored structure beneath the stoa’s southern end was built, and when the 


20 Three of the cover blocks of the curved section are shown on Pl. X (A) just south of the 


terracotta drain. 
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terracotta drain across the little plateia cut through it, the stone drain may have been 
already out of use for a score of years or more. To the west of the paved street, 
beneath the area of cobblestones that lies north of the poros pavement, another built- 
up drain, ca. 0.60 m. wide, was found (PI. X, »), with the top of its cover stones about 
0.40 m. below the surface of the cobble paving.” It seems to have come from the 
west and turned at this point sharply to the north; apparently it continued in use, 
at least from this point, in the period of the stoa and paved street, for west of It in 
the entrance court of the house (Pl. XI), contemporary with the stoa, is a line of six 
sections of terracotta drain emptying into the built drain in question. The terracotta 
drain is doubtless a private construction to carry water from the low part of the court; 
it is made of odd sections of 0.20 m. pipe, two of which have uncovered cleanout holes, 
quite unnecessary in this situation. Perhaps in the revision antedating the stoa the 
stone drain (yw) to the west of the street served to replace the other stone drain which 
crossed the upper southern part of the street from the west («, 4) and ran to the east 
of it, and was in turn replaced by the terracotta street drain in its function of carrying 
water from the upper terrace. 

Another street (C), some thirty to thirty-five meters west of the paved street 
(D), ran from north to south across the west terrace (Pl. IX). Only the edge ot 
this street was excavated and as a result its width is not known. Nineteen to twenty- 
one meters still farther west ran a third street (B). This one was 2.53 m. wide, paved 
with cobblestones up to the south edge of the terrace, where broad steps ca. 1.75 m. 
wide climbed the steeper slopes (Fig. 18). A fourth street (A) was found a little 
over twenty-one meters west of the third one. Street A was uncovered for its full 
width only at the north end, where it proved to be 2.00 m. wide. with an open gutter, 
0.27 m. to 0.30 m. wide and ca. 0.60 m. deep, along its eastern side. At their northern 
ends all these streets must have met a street (E) running east and west along the top 
of the high terrace or fortification wall and thus perhaps have been connected with 
an ascent behind the great stoa. Unfortunately the top of the wall, the street along it 
and even the north walls of the houses, to a point below street level, had all slid down 
the hill. Between the paved street (ID) and the next street to the west (C), three 
houses were uncovered (Pl. XI); the block between the street C and street B was 
not excavated; that between the street B and street A was found to contain a public 
bathing establishment. Farther west no digging was done except for a trial trench, 
10 m. wide, at the extreme end of the terrace, and a similar one near by but somewhat 
higher on the hill.” In the first of these far western trenches the base of a long wall 
with others at right angles to it on either side appeared, and in the other a long wall 
with walls at right angles on the west only and possibly a street to the east. These 
walls were all of moderate thickness-—0.45 m.-0.65 m.—and probably belonged to 
houses, but time did not permit uncovering sufficient area to reveal the plans. 


*1 See above, p. 118. 


** These two trenches lie beyond the limit of Pl. IX. Their exact location was not recorded 
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EASTERN House (IV) 


Of the three houses between the streets D and C, two were entered from 
street D, the eastern-most just bevond the northern limit of the poros paving, that 
in the center of the block at a point near the higher southern end of this pavement 
CEL KL). 

The entrance to the eastern house (IV) is by an opening 1.25 m. wide, with a 
sill made of three blocks which show no cuttings for doors or door jambs (Fig. 16). 
This sill is laid upon the lower cobble pavement and is level with the poros one. It 
seems, however, that the cobble pavement, which had been cut away in the street in 
order to lay the terracotta drain, was covered there and apparently inside the entrance 
to the house as well. with a fill of hard-packed soil mixed with bluish stone to the level 
of the poros pavement. It is therefore quite possible that a secondary stone threshold 
with appropriate cuttings was laid upon the blocks now in place. The house wall to 
the south of the entrance, 0.35 m.-0.40 m. wide, is carefully faced with coursed 
rectangular limestone blocks, dressed with flat outer faces like the re-used blocks in 
the north wing of the great stoa ( Fig. 12). while that to the north is 0.55 m.-0.65 m. 
thick and built of rubble, obviously to be plastered. Probably the two are not con- 
temporary, but as the latter is merely an enclosure wall, while the former belongs to 
the most pretentious room in the house, the difference may not be significant. It is 
possible also that the cut blocks may have been re-used here, though they seem rather 
too carefully laid for this to be the case. Probably they formed only a socle two or 
three courses high. There is not sufficient evidence to say with certainty whether the 
upper part of this or other house walls in Colophon was made of crude brick or rubble, 
since walls are rarely preserved for a height of more than a meter. But as no heavy 
deposits of earth were found, such as would be expected from unburned bricks and 
as the walls where highest show no definite horizontal tops, it seems probable that 
they were usually built throughout of easily handled uncut stones,—of which there 
was no lack upon the hill,—pulled down and re-used many times as house plans were 
altered, with cut blocks for socles only and at corners and jambs. In few cases, how- 
ever, would the rubble have been left unplastered, as the natural stones give far less 
uniform surfaces than such as are found in the walls of Delos. 

Within the outer gate of house IV, on the right hand, is an alcove, probably 
unroofed, which resulted from adjusting the line of the street to the earlier system 
of the house itself, while straight ahead is a downward sloping uncovered passage, 
3.50 m. long, widening from ca. 1.10 m. to ca. 1.50 m. in its course. Across the lower 
western end there may have been a sill of independent stones, of which the northern 


28 See above, p. 107. 
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one, flat on its upper side and curved below to cover the end of the previously men- 
tioned terracotta drain (see above, p. 122), is alone preserved. Beyond lies an open 
yard approximately 5.25 m. from north to south and 4.50 to 5.50 m. from east to west. 
An irregular stone curb divides this area in two, the northern half roughly paved with 
occasional flat stones lying about 0.50 m. below the level of the top of the preserved 
entrance threshold, while the southern is ca. 0.15 m. higher. North of the yard lies 
the house proper. consisting essentially of a rectangular block ‘ca. 9.50 m. from east 
to west by ca. 7.50 m. from north to south. This block is divided by internal walls 
into four parts. The principal piece (IV a) in the northwest corner is approximately 
5 meters square. A large poros threshold set somewhat off center in the southern 
wall had seen service in one or two previous situations. This is indicated by rabbets 
for door abutments along front and rear edges. with two sets of hinge sockets, and 
in addition two sets of holes as if for grill pivots on the top. On this threshold there 
once were double doors filling an opening ca. 1.15 m. wide between wooden jambs. 
A fragment of marble, carved as if part of a door jamb or epistyle, was found at the 
north side of the doorway, but it is doubtful if it belonged to this house. 

Across the front of the room ran a portico (IV b) or prostas of like width and 
about 3.00 m. deep. From the east side a short wall or long anta projects for slightly 
over a meter, matched by another 1.85 m. long projecting from the west, leaving a 
clear space of ca. 2.60 m. between. The face of these walls lies about thirty centimeters 
south of the south wall of the eastern part of the house (IV d) and is carried as an 
overlap onto the latter, with the result that when seen from the court the east anta 
wall appears to be, like the western one, nearly 2.00 m. long. A row of unmatched 
poros blocks set to an even front line served as sill for the portico. Inside each anta 
is a roughly rectangular mass of rubble: there is no indication as to the purpose of 
these elevated foundations, though on the analogy of the closely related houses at 
Priene “ where cooking hearths were frequently located in or adjacent to the prostas, 
one at least may have served as such. What appears to have been the main altar of 
the house stood in the court, approximately on the central line of the opening in the 
prostas and doorway behind.” It served as a western termination for the long curb 
or step which raised the southern part of the court above the northern. This “ altar,” 
ca. 0.80 m. square, was made of four roughly dressed poros orthostates—the northern 
one a re-used block—around a core of rough stones, leaving a depression of five to 


“Y Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, pp. 291-292, * Als Kiiche hat in Priene oft die Prostas gedient. 
... Der Herd besteht aus einem meist quadratischen, mit Lehm aufgefihrten Bruchsteinklotz.” 
°°’ This and a similar structure in house II e, described on p. 146, are referred to in Robinson- 
Graham, Olynthus, VIII, p. 188 as “ hearths.”” The location in the courts approximately on the axis 
of the prostas, as well as the small size of that in house II, seems to indicate that they served for 
sacrificial rather than for cooking fires. For this reason they are referred to throughout this 
report as altars. 
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ten centimeters at the top. The earth in this basin was very red, as if burned, and 
there were numerous traces of charcoal. 

Two smaller rooms (IV c, IV d) to the east of the main room and its portico 
completed the square block of the house. The width of both, from east to west, was 
3.30 m. to 3.40 m. with the south room ca. 3.70 m., the north one ca. 2.50 m. deep. 
The south room (IV d) is entered from the prostas by a doorway, the poros sill of 
which is cut for a door near the front edge, so that when open the valves projected 
inward only slightly beyond the jambs. The north room (TVc) must have been 
entered from the large room, but the dividing wall has been carried away below floor 
level and no trace of a threshold is left.” 

At the west end of the prostas another door leads to a room (III d, ca. 2.90 m. 
by 3.10 to 3.30 m.) in what appears to be the neighboring house. The sill is broken 
in three pieces and is doubtless re-used, and the south jamb shows none of the large 
squared stones that are usual at corners and wall ends. The long stretches of wall 
dividing the eastern house from the middle one of the block give the impression of 
being so definitely conceived and executed that it hardly seems possible that this 
incursion beyond the line could have been originally intended, and more probable that 
the room in question was acquired from the owner of the middle house and connected 
with the eastern one in a subsequent alteration. On the other hand there is no trace 
of a doorway from this room connecting with the next house, though the fact that 
the walls are preserved here for a height of only one or two stones above floor level 
makes it impossible to say that some earlier opening may not have been walled up. 
To the north of this debatable room there appears, on plan, to be still another (IIIc), 
but the wall separating this from the large room in the east house (IV a)—preserved 
for most of its length—shows no opening. And while in the center of its south wall 
there is a gap, slightly over a meter long at the floor level, where a threshold block 
might have been expected, it is probable that this gap is fortuitous and that the founda- 
tions to the north and west of the area (IIIc). preserved now only to a level con- 
siderably below the original grade, are survivals of an earlier arrangement. It is 
also possible that the area belonged neither to the east nor middle house but was a 
shop opening on the street along the north edge of the west terrace. At one time also, 
the room to the south (III d) may have belonged with it. A stretch of wall foundation 
lying beneath the western side of the main roomand prostas of the east house ( UVeas Dns 
just below the floor level, seems to mark the western limit of the house at an earlier 
period. The door to 1V a would thus have been approximately centered without the 
overlap of the facade onto IV d. Or it is possible that in an earlier arrangement there 
were but two instead of three houses between streets C and D, the division being on 
the line of the west walls of III c and IIe. In that case the main room and prostas 


26 Tt is possible that this room was not actually part of the house, but formed a shop opening 
on the street to the north; see below. 
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would have two rooms on each side, IIIc and Hla balancing IV c and IV d. _The 
house to the west might have followed a similar arrangement (see below, p. 136). 

To the left of the passageway from the street to the courtyard of house qv 
lies a second major element of the establishment. This consists of a room ( IV 2) 
almost exactly square, ca. 4.30 m. ona side, facing toward the west. above which was 
a second story, probably similar in plan, reached by an exterior stairway. The door 


Fig. 19. View Northeast Across Western Terrace from Southwest Corner of House I] 


sill—slightly off center in the west wall—opens on the southern half of the court. 
It consists of three blocks, which may once have been one and which in any case are 
doubtless re-used, set with upper surfaces about eleven centimeters above the floor. 
The double doors, giving an opening of ca. 1.20 m., were swung on the inner face of 
the wall. The floor 1s covered with a fine cement-like red pavement, excellently pre- 
served. It lies from 0.50 m. to 1.00 m. below the level of the sloping street to the 
vast and ca. 0.07 m. below the level of the court to the west. The east wall, that against 
the street, built of cut limestone headers and stretchers on the outside, is faced on the 
inside at the bottom with two courses of well-cut and carefully set poros slabs 0.30 m. 
high and 0.55 m. and 0.30 m. long, in imitation of headers and stretchers (Fig. 19). 
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poor these two courses the wall is of rubble as are the other three walls from the 
hoor up. Traces of fallen red wall plaster were found in the room. Phespectiiiar 
character of this east wall and the fact that the poros facing extends behind the 
abutting side wall at the north strengthens the suspicion that it antedates the latter. 
However, all the walls are caretully built, incorporating a number of large dressed 
stones, and in the north door jamb the two halves of a broken hand millstone.” This 
north door jamb and the north wall are about 10cm. thicker than the house walls 
elsewhere. 

The stairway to the second story starts southward from the court about in line 
with the southern door jamb of the paved room and ca. 1.20m. to the west of it 
(Pl. XI). The bottom section is a solid rubble pier 0.80 m. to 1.10 m. wide, bearing 
roughly cut-limestone treads having an average rise of ca. 0.20 m. and a run of ca. 
18m. Six are preserved in place and two more, somewhat fragmentary and dis- 
arranged, reach a height of ca. 1.60 m. at a distance of ca. 0.75 m. from the courtyard 
wall. Presumably the topmost one formed the edge of a platform at which level the 
stair turned. It would seem not to have continued above the small room immediately 
to the west for lack of specific support, but rather to have turned to the east above a 
cupboard which separated the stair from the paved east room. The masonry of the 
lower run of steps formed the west side of the cupboard, the long boundary wall of 
the property formed the rear and a thin rubble wall built against the eastern room 
flanked it on the east. The opening was narrowed by a roughly cut poros pier, about 
one meter high, set as an eastern jamb; the floor appeared to have been made of stone 
slabs laid about 25 cm. above the level of the court; an uncut block across the bottom 
ot the opening may have served as a sill. Among the tumble of earth and stone that 
filled the cupboard when the roof collapsed was a spherical cooking jar with handles, 
crushed but practically complete. The lintel of the doorway, as well as the stairs 
forming the roof above. must have been of wood. Since the floor level of the second 
story could not have been much less than three meters above the ground, considering 
the ostentatious character of the room below, the upper run of steps could not have 
gone east, but must have run north along the face of the building, to reach a balcony 
and probably a doorway directly over that of the room below. The balcony might have 
been carried by simple cantilever extensions of the floor beams. 

Beyond the stairway the south side of the court is faced by a two-room structure 
(IV g, [V h) the front wall of which parallels the building on the north but in a 
broken line, due probably to a well already existing on the site. The courtyard door- 
way to this south building has only irregular poros blocks for a threshold, while that 
between the outer and small inner room has no sill at all. It is quite possible that both 
lacked doors and that the rooms served only as a stable and storage shed. The un- 


27 See Olynthus, VIII, pp. 327 ff. 
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usually large size of the wall stones and large upright stone jamb to the inner door 
may have been designed to resist hoof blows. A fragment of flat roof tile found 
near by, showing the edge of an opening with slightly raised rim, suggests thabeene 
inner room was lighted from above.* In the outer room a large water pitcher. com- 
plete but in fragments, was found 0.10 m. above the floor, with several almost whole 
smaller vases. 

The well is circular, about 0.75 m. in diameter, built of relatively small stones. 
As no trace of a lip or curb above ground was found, it may be that the top of a large 
pithos was used to protect the opening as was done in the west house in this block. 
In fact, fragments of a badly broken pithos were found in the well itself at a depth 
of 4.00 m. to 4.70 m. below the court: at the latter depth a hard limestone anta capital 
was also found. It seems quite probable that the capital originally stood on the jamb 
of the opening immediately west of the well, indicating that whatever its function, 
the south shed-—and probably the whole court—was given a good architectural finish. 
At higher levels in the well only a small terracotta saucer and numerous fragments 
of terracotta figurines (a female head, a horseman, etc.) were found. An inflow of 
water quickly followed excavation. 

On the west side of the court a wall, 1.50 m.-1.60 m. in front of the party wall, 
forms a long narrow room (IV 7) entered at the north end by an opening, for which 
the south wall of the main building forms one jamb. This doorway has no threshold 
and probably had no door. It seems probable that the whole room is an addition to 
the original plan, for the front wall destroys the symmetrical effect of the facade of 
the main building, which because of the overlap onto the wall at the east, appears to 
have been consciously designed. Without this room also the “ altar’ would be not 
only approximately on the axis of the prostas of the main building but almost exactly 
equidistant from the east and west sides of the court. and the court as a whole would 
form an orderly architectonic composition. 

Throughout the area of the court, the earth from 0.07 m. to 0.42 m. above the 
original level was filled with roof tiles mingled with fragments of large pottery jars 
and pieces of small pithoi with round pithos covers of terracotta and blue shale.” 
Within the room at the west of the court (IV f) a pithos rim ca. 0.30 m. in diameter 
lay inverted on the floor, and outside, near the “altar,” was another of ca. 0.50 m. 
diameter, nearly whole, standing upon the ground. Fragments of still a third large 
terracotta vessel were found against the house wall in the northeast angle of the court 


°* A number of similar tiles with openings for light or ventilation have been found at Olynthus 
and Mecyberna (Robinson-Mylonas, 1.J.4., 1939, p. 54; 1943, p. 85) and at many other sites. 
For illustration see Curtius-Adler, Olympia, Vol. II, p. 17, fig. 10a, and Wiegand-Schrader, Priene 
fig. 330. The circular form of the hole in the latter instance may be an incorrect restoration based 
on a fragment of an elliptical opening as found elsewhere. 

*’ The roofs throughout the acropolis were characteristicall 


y covered with flat pan tiles (cf. 
Fig. 21) and polygonal cover tiles. 
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just by the cover stone at the opening of the courtyard drain. These last fragments 
may have belonged to a great bowl or basin for family washing or to a large jar used 
as a receptacle for rain water supplied directly by a spout at the corner of a eutter 
running across the house facade. There is no other evidence of rain-water collection 
10r any indication of its removal, except by the drain from the low northeast corner 
of the court. The roof of the main house-building may have had an east-west ridge 
and drained partly into the court to the south and partly into the street to the north, 
or with a single slope have drained wholly to the north; that on the two-story east 
building (IV 7) may have had a transverse ridge also, which on the court side may 
have extended over the balcony; or again there may have been but a single slope 
draining into the paved street. In both cases the single slope seems the more logical.”° 
The south rooms probably were roofed with a single slope toward the court, and the 
west room likewise with a low sloping roof starting from the west wall at a level below 
the eaves of the south rooms. 

The constituent elements of the residence revealed here are remarkably clear and 
well differentiated. Colophon was still a roomy, non-commercial city, free from the 
extreme condensation necessary in a city crowded within its walls as at Priene, while 
the complexity of paved courts, colonnades and reduplicated chambers elaborated to 
display the wealth of the owner. as at Delos, had not been reached. Here the elements 
are such as might almost as well be found on a farm as in a city, set openly about a 
yard rather than coalesced into a unified structure around a central court. 

The first element is the house proper, with the main living room and workroom 
cf the mistress and her maid preceded by a porch or mpoo7ds open to the south. where 
the winter sun might shine through the doorway to warm the inner room, while in 
turn there would be shade from the more vertical rays of summer.** Attached to this 
were two chambers, the thalamos of the master and his wife, probably entered from 
the main room, and a second, perhaps the amphithalamus of Vitruvius,” a chamber 
for other members of the family or for guests, entered from the prostas. In this 
particular instance an extra chamber to the west, also entered from the prostas, seems 
to have been required, perhaps because of a large family or unusual hospitality on the 
part of the owner. It may have been this group of rooms alone, thought of as separate 
from all dependencies, that was known to the Greeks as the otkos, and it is quite 
possible that in principle the distinction between the ovkos group of rooms at the 
north, and all other rooms and courts, as at Delos, persisted in the unified plans of 
later periods.** The second element is the isolated two-storied structure. From its 

20 A slope of about 1:4 for Colophonian roofs seems indicated elsewhere; see below, p. 152. 

#1 Cf, Xenophon, Mem., III, vin, 8-10, where the porch is called a waords. According to 
Vitruvius, VI, 7, 1, the depth of the porch should be two-thirds the width. 

PEM Tada 


33 The four-room type oixos, with or without other rooms, appears many times at Priene. Cf. 
Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, Chapter X, passim. 
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size and workmanship the lower room was evidently the room where friends of the 
master were entertained, the dvSpev or dvdpwvires.” and faced toward the west to 
receive the afternoon sun.* The upper story would then seem to have been ue 
gynaikonitis as described by Lysias, OLKLOLOV ETL pow duThovp, iva. é€xov Ta ava Tots 
KOTW KATA THY YUvarkaviTW Kal KATA THY avdpovitw.” ‘The name mupyos seems some- 
times to have been applied to a structure in the upper story of which the women dwelt, 
as indicated by Demosthenes: at pev addav fepdrawat (ev TO TUPyY yap Noav, ovTEp 


Fig. 20. Stairway in Middle House (111) 


OtauiTavTaL) ws HKovoay Kpavyns, KAElovor Tov TUpyov.’ This name is particularly 
appropriate to a free-standing structure of more than one story but might have been 
used for any small section carried a story above the main roof of a house. Of the 
minor dependencies little need be said; the sheds about the court probably served for 
stables and servants’ quarters, storerooms and possibly kitchens, though it is also quite 
possible that cooking was done in the prostas. At Colophon the well is a usual feature ; 
the altar of Zeus Herkeios, the familiar courtyard god, was found throughout the 
Greek world.” 


84 Aeschylus, Cho., 712; Xenophon, Sympos., I, 13. 

* Vitruvius (VI, 7, 3) says that evedrae should face to the west, and (VI, 4, 1) that winter 
dining rooms and bath rooms should face southwest. 

°° De caede Eratos., 9. The possibility is suggested that in an arrangement such as is found 
at Colophon the main body of the house was known as the “ oikos” and the separate two-story 
section with the andron below was called the “ otkidion.”’ 


SPS LV gO: 


** For a general discussion of Greek house plans, see D. M. Robinson, supplement to the 
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In this plan one can easily see foreshadowed the more developed type where the 
entrance passage 1s rooted over and closed with a door at each end, the @vpa avAevos 
and the Ovpa peravdos,”’ while the niche beside the outer door becomes the porter’s 
lodge. The court surrounded with continuous buildings develops colonnades on east, 
west, and south sides to match the deeper prostas on the north, and the stairway may 
serve not only the upper story of an isolated pyrgos but a story above any part around 
the court. Something of all this development is to be seen in the houses of Olynthos, 
already a more advanced type than those at Colophon, and later at Priene and 
luxurious Delos. But whereas Priene houses are closely related to the Colophonian, 
the Olynthos houses seem to follow another prototype in which the primitive otkos, 
instead of consisting of main room with prostas in front and two side rooms forming 
a square block, had three or more rooms set side by side with a portico or parastas 
(pastas) all across the southern front."’ It is far from surprising that the primitive 
house type of Macedonia should be different from that of Tonia and altogether likely 
that there were several types to be found on the Greek mainland different from either 
of these. As for the primitive Athenian house, if it were subjected to any outside 
influence, we might expect it to reflect the eastern rather than the northern plan. The 
resemblance of the Delian houses to those of Olynthos may result from a general 
spread of Macedonian types in Hellenistic times, due to the conquests of Alexander. 


MippLeE House (IIT) 


The entrance to the middle house of the three in the block between streets C and 
D is from the southern end of the paved street D over a threshold made of two ill- 
matched poros blocks, the cuttings on which indicate a double door between wooden 
jamb posts set ca. 1.20 m. apart. Beyond this gate a cobbled declivity, narrowing from 
ca. 2.30 m. to ca. 1.70 m., leads west between the wall of the middle house “ pyrgos ” 
(III i) on the north and the retaining wall of the next terrace to the south. The level 
of this next terrace seems to have been about a meter higher than the threshold to the 
middle house (Fig. 21). The grade of the cobbled slope drops about twenty centi- 
meters in a distance of about 4.50 m. to the southwest corner of the “ pyrgos,” where 
the stairway to an upper story began. The stairway was ca. 0.85 m. wide (Figs. 20 
and 21) ; its two lower steps, built of hewn conglomerate blocks ca. 0.20 m. high with 


article Haus in Pauly-Wissowa, probably Supplementary Vol. VII, pp. 252-278 (here cited from an 
advance reprint), and Rider, The Greck House. Cf. Robinson and Graham, Olynthus, VIII, 


particularly parts III-V. 

89 Lysias, De caede Eratos., 17. 

40 The word zrapaords obviously means “ that which stands along side of, or against,” and as 
such it might signify a flanking passageway or colonnade as in a stoa, a flanking wall as at the side 
of a deep portico, or even the jamb of a door. In spite of much argument to the contrary I do not 
believe that it ever meant a pilaster or specifically the end of a wall. 
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treads ca. 0.26 m., project into the entryway. At the far side of the stairs a curb of 
small rectangular stones forms a step from the cobbled slope to a small cobbled plat- 
form about twenty centimeters lower, which in turn opens by a similar downward step 
of twenty centimeters to west and north. Here the court widens to ca. 6.50 m. reaching 
from the terrace retaining wall on the south to the boundary wall of the neighboring 
house on the north. A roughly paved. way ca. 1.50 m. wide continues downward along 
the foot of the terrace wall, descending about two centimeters to the meter, with the 


Fig. 21. Core of Stairway and Southwest Corner of Andron of Middle House (III), 
from the Northeast 


court to the north following a similar gradient some 0.15 m. below. An irregular line 
of large uncut stones forms the curb of the roadway, behind which at the eastern end 
are a few flat stones and farther west only the native rock. A portico, with opening 
ca. 2.30 m. wide, stands: before the first story room of the “ pyrgos” (IIL). A step 
of irregular poros blocks, level on top and set to an even west edge. raises the portico 
floor above the court to the level of the roadway. The primary function of the portico 
was doubtless to carry the wooden upper part of the stairway and a balcony for access 
to the second story of the “ pyrgos.” For this reason it is set as far north as possible, 
with only the continuation of the “: pyrgos”’ wall set tight against the neighboring 
house for north anta. At the south the anta is a face wall which laps the stone core of 
the stairway for ca. 1.40 m. while projecting beyond it to form an alcove within the 
portico (Fig. 21), reminiscent of that beneath the stairs in the first house considered. 
The doorway from the portico to the “ andron” with a large re-used poros threshold in 
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two pieces, showing two sets of hinge sockets for an opening about 1.00 m. wide, is 
in turn not centered on the portico opening but set as far south as might be, with its 
south jamb in approximate alignment with that of the portico. Thus from the portico 
the opening appears evenly spaced between stair core and north anta, and from within 
would not seem unduely crowded toward the corner of the room. The fact that the 
stairway actually starts two steps above the floor of the portico and ‘ andron” 
shortens the run needed to reach the upper story. But if the second floor be assumed 
to be only 2.50 m. above the ground floor, the stair could still not land there until it 
had passed a step or two beyond the southern jamb of the portico. The upper door 
could not then center over the lower one, though it might bear such a relation to the 
portico opening. The balcony surely continued to the north wall, though whether a 
root extended over it is wholly conjectural. 

The ‘“ andron” itself (IIL), ca. 4.00 m. deep by 4.25-4.50 m. wide, though 
nearly as large as that next door (IV 1), is by no means so carefully built, nor 1s its 
plan so accurately rectangular. The street wall is of small rubble instead of the lime- 
stone ashlar to the north; the floor, at a level about 1.00 m. above that of its neighbor, 
shows no indication of paving, nor was there any interior facing to the walls but 
plaster. The disparity in preservation of the side walls is curious. That along the 
street to the east stands to a height of ca. 0.30 m. above the floor in the north halt 
and double that height in the south (Fig. 17); the south wall is ca. 0.80 m. above the 
floor at the east and 0.90 m. to 1.00 m. at the west end (Fig. 21), where the core of 
the stairs and solidly built south face wall of the portico have resisted overthrow. But 
the north anta of the portico has but a single square poros block, ca. 0.15 m. high, 
at the end, and continues eastward at the same height in small stone rubble laid against 
the still lower party wall, to disappear entirely before reaching the eastern wall. The 
west wall, in which lies the door sill, likewise stands only ca. 0.15 m. above the floor, 
and this is particularly surprising in the southern section where the stair core and 
south wall rising 0.75 m. higher should have protected it (Fig. 21). There may be 
an indication here that the front wall and north wall, shielded by the portico and by 
the “ pyrgos” to the north, were of clay brick, while more exposed walls were ot 
stone. This certainly is not impossible, but no special deposit of clay was noted and 
inferior workmanship, with the use of small stones, poor bedding and so forth on 
interior walls, may account as well for the difference in preservation. 

For a distance of about 14.30 m. the wall of the east house property runs at 
right angles to the paved street D, and then bends in an acute angle to run northward 
in a second straight line. It can hardly be doubted that these dividing lines were laid 
out when the paved street was surveyed, probably at the time of the southward 
extension of the great stoa, and that the adjacent houses were designed and built or 
rebuilt-or altered to conform to the new allotments. The southern angle of this party 
line serves to mark the division of the outer elongated trapezoidal “ pyrgos”’ section, 
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by which the middle property is reached from the paved street, from the main more 
or less rectangular section of the lot. The northern part of the latter area is occupied 
by the house proper, the southern part, likewise approximating a square, by the main 
court and its dependent sheds. The court, particularly along its southern side, shows 
many traces of earlier arrangements. At the west, about 0.60 m. in front of the 
terrace wall, is an inner wall of large stones nearly a meter high, rising from bed rock. 
Other stones seem to carry this construction at right angles into the court for a couple 
of meters. Doubtless all this is the base of an earlier terrace wall. East of this pro- 
jecting line a mass of large stones, more or less well dressed, and about 0.30 x 0.40 
X 0.60 m. in size, mixed with the yellow clay of stereo, forms a sort of low rectangular 
platform. Directly in front and ca. 0.60 m. lower is a circular well, built of uncut 
stones. The bottom of this was reached at a depth of 3.20 m. where a large unhewn 
stone extended under the side walls on three sides. Fragments of water pitchers and 
one or two small fragments of fourth-century vases were found in the fill. The top 
of the well has a curb of flat stones flush with the ground, unworked except for the 
one at the south which has in its face a rectangular sinkage, 0.14 m. wide and 0.19 m. 
high, framed by projecting mouldings. This stone was evidently intended to hold 
some wooden construction, possibly to facilitate use of the well for cold storage of 
food. Or, since the orientation of the well agrees with that of the remnants of large 
stone construction to the south. it may be that at one time a water conduit on the 
terrace above projected a long spout northward. to pour into the well, and that a 
strut from the well curb supported the spout’s end. A large slab on the north. directly 
opposite, has beneath it a low channel ca. 0.35 m. wide, as 1f for an overflow from 
or into the well. The north line of this slab is continued to east and west by blocks 
torming a curb to raise the level of the ground about the well some twenty centimeters 
above the northern part of the court. The top of the mass of stones south of the well 
is about 0.60 m. higher still; in the eastern portion close to the terrace wall the broken 
top of a pithos, originally perhaps 0.70 m. in diameter, was found sunk slightly below 
the surface, but it cannot be said whether a shed ever stood upon this rough platform, 
or whether in an earlier arrangement of the terrace wall it formed the base of a 
bastion of the upper terrace. From the northeast corner of the platform a line of 
poros blocks extends to the southward angle of the party wall as a curb, separating 
the sloping “ pyrgos court’ from the more nearly level ** oikos court.” The top of 
the curb, where it meets the platform, is ca. 0.35 m. above the level of the well curb: 
at its northern end it is ca. 0.10 m. lower, while the general level of the court, paved 
with cobblestones at least in the northeast part, is 0.20 m.-0.40 m. lower still. Curb, 
platform, and well are all laid out on a rectangular system which seems to antedate 
those of terrace wall or party line. 

From the west wall of the court at about its mid point, a wall runs eastward 
parallel to the terrace wall, for a little over three meters and then turns at right angles 
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south for a meter and a half, where it comes to a good square end. Doubtless this 
wall forms the northern boundary of a shed,—perhaps a store room or stable,—but 
whether the whole area (III g) between it and the terrace was roofed over, and if 
so whether the east side was carried by posts or by a wall which has since disappeared, 
cannot be said. The remaining north wall actually rests upon an older one, and its line 
is prolonged beyond its eastern corner by one or two stone courses which were probably 
buried beneath an irregular continuation of the grade about the well. Within the 
shed there are foundations of a wall parallel to the north wall, another line 1.50 m. 
south of it, and a third nearly on the line of the west party wall. An early floor level 
ca. 0.10 m. above that of the well curb was also indicated by burned material, but all 
these indications of earlier structures within the shed had been covered by an earthen 
fill at least 0.20 m. higher, rising perhaps nearly to the level of the rough platform 
and remains of wall and stereo at the base of the terrace wall. A bronze coin of 
Colophon found on top of the old wall and below the later floor dates from the first 
half of the fourth century.” 

From the north wall of the shed another short wall runs north, forming an alcove 
ca. 1.40 m. square between it and the west party wall. In the eastern half of this area 
(Pl. XI, v) the earth to a height of over half a meter was dull brick red in color as 
if baked by fire. This earth was bounded on the west by what seemed to be slabs 
of plaster, 0.06 m. thick, more than 0.35 m. high and ca. 0.75 m. from south to north, 
set on edge; probably this was a heavy plaster facing for a raised clay hearth. The 
western half of the alcove was paved with cobble, as at one time the whole court 
perhaps may have been. Doubtless the alcove was roofed, but lacking a door there 
could have been scant shelter within. Since so constricted an area would have made 
a cramped kitchen at best, it seems not impossible that here stood an earthen altar 
beneath an aedicula, with narrow space to the west for the officiant. There is no other 
altar in the court. 

The house proper consists of but three parts, all nearly square and nearly equal 
in size. First is the prostas (III >), not a shallow portico as in the first house, but 
4 room, 3.80-4.10 m. wide by 4.10 m. deep. A short wall at the western side reduced 
the opening to 2.65 m. The sill, of fair-sized limestone blocks, could have carried no 
column or post to divide the span, since its straight southern edge is set almost at the 
inner, rather than at the outer face of the wall. A poros column drum, 0.40 m. in 
diameter and 0.40 m. in height, which came to light at the western end of the sill, 
could not therefore have belonged to this house, but must have slid and rolled from 
some structure higher on the hill. In the sheltered southwest angle of the prostas a 
foundation or basis of uncut stones forms a rough se hee tis about 0.90 m. on a side 
and 0.50 m. high. On the floor beside it was the inverted rim of a pithos ca. 0.50 m. 


41 Milne, Period IIT, ca. 389-ca. 350 B.c.: Num. Notes and Mon., No. 96, pp. 49-59. 
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in diameter. To the east, on the level of the sill, there were found a large pot completely 
in fragments, a small terracotta lamp decorated on the top, and a small vase. Above 
the foundation were clay brick, largely decomposed into red earth, but sufficiently 
preserved for the size, 0.055 m. thick by at least 0.15 X 0.20 m. in area, to be noted. 
The presence of brick suggests that the basis was used as a hearth, or possibly an 
oven. In the diagonally opposite corner of the prostas there is another basis, much 
better built, and as now preserved consisting of three large cut poros blocks, 0.17 m. 
high, encasing a core of rubble against the wall (Fig. 19). There was no trace of 
superstructure and the wall itself is preserved only 0.25 m.-0.30 m. above the floor. 
The purpose of this basis is obscure, its workmanship is worthy of an altar, but it 
may have served as the domestic hearth, if the opposite one had some different function. 

Double doors, ca. 1.20 m. wide, set upon a large poros threshold, unbroken but 
reworked for its present position, led into the main room (III a) to the north of the 
prostas. This room, ca. 4.90 m. square, is nearly the size of the corresponding room 
in the first house (IV a). The door is set upon the axis of the room rather than on 
that of the narrower prostas. The second room (III e), to the east of the prostas, 
2.60 to 3.80 m. by 4.80 to 4.90 m., is considerably larger than any of the subsidiary 
rooms in the east house. Perhaps its size and that of the prostas were intended to 
compensate for the small number of rooms. The doorway in the center of the west 
wall is fitted with a well-cut limestone sill, which, though broken, shows no sign of 
re-use except for a second bolt hole; the opening was ca. 0.75 m. wide. The north wall 
of this room and the walls of the large room and prostas are preserved only a few 
centimeters above the floor level, but it is certain that there were no further doors 
in them. The wall facing upon the court. however, together with its return to the 
south jamb of the doorway to the side room is preserved to a height of ca. 0.50 m. to 
0.55 m. above the floor level. On the outer face it is made of roughly dressed flat-faced 
squared blocks of poros of various sizes laid in two courses, with single large blocks 
at the corner and next the threshold (Fig. 19). The inside of the wall is well built 
of large uncut blocks of limestone; above this base the wall was presumably of rubble. 
An anomaly is to be noted in the fact that the line of the east wall of the prostas is 
not continuous with the east wall of the large room, nor does the north wall of the 
prostas carry through as the north wall of the side room. Instead a single stone, 
forming a bit of wall of half the normal width, serves to separate the adjacent corners 
of the two rooms. Such an arrangement has all the appearance of being a makeshift 
one. It seems likely that the south wall, the southwest corner, and perhaps the threshold 
of the side room of the middle house were already standing before the present division 
into house lots was laid out, and the long walls separating the east house from the 
middle one in the block built, and that the line of the west wall of the side room 
originally continued northward to join the foundations north of the large room; 
excavation beneath the floor of the latter room (I]] a) might well disclose the con- 
tinuity of the foundations (see above, p. 125). 
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In front of the prostas three poros blocks of irregular length and width, hollowed 
on top, were-laid to form a shallow gutter in the court. The line of these blocks is not 
quite parallel with that of the house wall: it does not reach to the east edge of the 
prostas; and it is continued westward only by irregular stones laid to guide the flow 
of water to an opening, 0.15 m. wide and 0.40 m. high, purposely built in the party 
wall. Between the gutter and the prostas was a composition pavement which spread 
beyond the gutter toward the east, while a row of blocks in line with the face of the 
house wall formed an irregular step from the level of the pavement about three centi- 
meters below, to the sill of the prostas, seventeen centimeters above. Elsewhere the 
court was roughly paved with poor mortar and chips of stone, except for an area of 
cobblestones in the eastern part. 


West House (II) 


In spite of the fact that the lot in which the west house was built is the most 
regular of the three in the block,—a simple rectangle of approximately ten by twenty 
meters,—the plan is the least intelligible. For there are not only the problems raised 
by earlier constructions, but it seems quite possible that the site was partially re- 
occupied after the desertion of the other houses, with the attendant confusion of 
makeshift alterations. As usual the court occupies the southern half of the area, the 
otkos the northern. The level of the court is very slightly lower than that of the others 
in the block, with the result that the sloping street C to the west, at about the same 
level near its northern end, is nearly a meter above it at the entrance gate, while the 
terrace wall at the south must have risen two meters or more above the court. The 
descent from the street to court is effected by three straight steps built of nondescript 
blocks, flanked by inward returns of the street wall, and with an irregularly curved 
platform serving as a fourth step at the bottom. A similar platform in the street at 
the top provides a raised approach to the first step; on this the threshold of the gate— 
if there was one—must have been placed. Two structures were built in the southern 
corners of the court against the terrace wall, that to the west (II f), a simple storage 
shed or stable about 2.60 m. by 3.40 m. inside, without any threshold to the door, and 
that to the east (II g), the “ pyrgos,” with “ andron” topped by a second story. The 
“ andron” is considerably smaller than in the other houses in the block, being only 
2.75 m. by 3.75 m. inside. No composition floor was found and the sill of the doorway, 
which. as elsewhere, faces west, is made of two ill-matched pieces of poros without 
any rabbet and with hinge holes placed well toward the outer face. But thanks to the 
shelter of the terrace wall in the southeast corner, about one running meter of plaster 
was found in place at the base of the east wall, and two meters on the south wall, 
and more was preserved on the earth floor where it had fallen. The fact that the 
plaster was not applied directly to the stone but to a ground coat of clay doubtless 
favored its detachment; without a roof above rain would quickly loosen it. It 1s there- 
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fore evident that the room must have been filled with wreckage from the terrace above 
almost as soon as the roof was broken: perhaps one catastrophe accomplished all. 
Where preserved the wall decoration consisted of a horizontal band of patterned or 
marbled panels set about a meter above the floor, crowning a dado of panels, probably 
white, divided by three incised lines 0.034 m. apart. Plaster on the upper wall was 
colored red. In some places the horizontal band appeared almost white, but this was 
probably due to fading. Some of the fallen plaster was yellow, suggesting that the 
upper wall was not wholly red but may have been broken into large areas of different 
colors. The second story was reached by a stone stairway built against the terrace 
wall. Three steps and part of a fourth are preserved: probably the whole flight was 
built of stone. The run and rise are equal, ca. 0.19m. by 0.19m. There could then 
have been twelve treads in the distance from the face of the bottom step to the face 
of the wall, with a consequent height of about 2.45 m. Another step in the thickness 
of the wall would give something over 2.60 m. as the height from floor to floor, quite 
adequate for a room of its size. A few stones that suggest a wall before the door 
probably belong to an earlier construction; doubtless there was no portico nor bal- 
cony here. 

The ‘ oikos”’ complex to the north of the court comprises the customary four 
parts. A wall running north and south divides the area in two. In the west half, 
to the north, lies what is presumably the main room (I] a), approximately 5.00 m. 
square. Nothing above floor level is left of the rear wall, northern end of the west 
wall, or the northern half of the east wall; and of the south wall, though the part west 
of the doorway is preserved, the threshold and all above the foundation but a stump 
of the wall to the east of the doorway have disappeared. Before this room lies what 
may be considered the prostas (II b), ca. 2.80 m. deep. The opening to the court is all 
at the eastern side, ca. 2.75 m. wide. The curb, so far as preserved, consists of an old 
poros doorsill set on edge (Fig. 19), pieced out with a small poros block at the west. 
What is most curious is that the front wall turns inward at the west side of the opening 
to form a sort of sheltered aleove—perhaps for cooking—within the prostas II b. As 
é. special convenience a terracotta drain pipe was built in the front wall, 0.25 m. above 
the pavement level outside and perhaps flush with the floor within.** 

The two rooms in the eastern half of the house were both nearly square and 
unusually large for secondary rooms, being 4.15 m. to 4.30 m. wide, with the northern 
room (IIc, c’) ca. 4.40 m. deep, the southern one (II d, d’) ca. 4.80 m. It is possible 
that these two rooms did not form part of the house but constituted a separate unit— 
a shop perhaps—entered from the street to the north. If they did belong to the house 
the northern room must have been entered from the large room to its west (ID a); 
from it in turn was the only entrance to the southern room. The sill to the doorway 


between the two consists of a fine large poros threshold block that has been set on 


*” Cf. Olynthus, VIII, pp. 205-206. 
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edge (Fig. 19). The masonry on which its ends rest suggests that it is in its original 
location but has been tipped up in the course of a reconstruction to compensate for a 
rise of 0.20 m. to 0.30 m. in floor level, nearly to that of the prostas of the adjacent 
middle house. The wear on its upper edge indicates a considerable period of use in 
its present position. In its original position the hinge sockets would be on the south 
side of the threshold, that is, the doors would open into the southern room. The west- 
jamb wall of this doorway is faced on the south with rectangular blocks in three 
courses, the east-jamb wall is of small rubble up to the level of the top of the threshold 
as it lay in its first position, and above is roughly built of two courses of large irregular 
blocks. These upper courses doubtless belong with the floor level accompanying the 
tipped position of the sill, and may in turn be contemporary with the general layout 
of the block of houses resulting from completion of the stoa, since the top portion of 
the party wall separating this room from the middle house is also of larger stones 
than the part below. On the other hand, the west-jamb wall certainly is as old as the 
first position of the sill and might be considered earlier if it were not for the fact 
that the foundations support the threshold block only at its ends with no masonry 
between, indicating that there was never a continuous wall in this location. Across 
the room to the north of this division, however, there is a wall parallel to it (between 
Ile and IIc’, Pl. XI), which has every appearance of being later. Not only is its 
location, dividing the square room, anomalous, but its eastern section, poorly built of 
small stones and preserved to a height of ca. 0.30 m. above the top of the up-tipped 
sill, rests on earth and abuts the larger stone construction of the party wall without 
any bonding. But 0.30 m. below the bottom of this late wall there is another wall on 
the same line. much better built and including in its masonry a certain amount of 
poros. In the western part of the room the upper wall, poorly built and preserved 
little, if at all, above the floor level, is laid directly upon the lower wall, with no inter- 
vening layer of earth. For purposes of dating, particular importance attaches to two 
bronze coins found just north of the eastern section of wall, at a depth ca. 0.20 m. 
below the bottom of the upper wall and ca. 0.10 m. above the top of the lower one, 
i. e.. at about the floor level belonging to the tipped sill. Both are coins of Colophon 
to be dated between ca. 330 and ca. 285 p.c.** Likewise in the southwest corner of 
the large western room (IIa) three other fourth-century bronze coins were found 
in a pot, on or near the floor level. It can be assumed that these had remained in place 
from the abandonment of the house, unlike the many coins found on the site which 
may have slipped or been washed from place to place. Two are dated ca. 330-285 B.c., 
one ca. 389-ca. 350 B.c. 

In order to determine the chronology of building periods on the acropolis, the 
northeast corner of the eastern room II d of the western house was excavated rapidly 


48 Milne, Period V, Group C: Num. Notes and Mon., No. 96, pp. 67-69, 70-72. 
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to virgin soil, which was reached at that point approximately three atid-a half meters 
below the erade at the commencement of the excavations. No clearly marked floor 
or sharp stratification was found but field notes permit a schematic correlation of 
walls and earth levels (Fig. 22). Just above stereo a bit of a gold ornament and a 
blackened area were found, indicating a floor at this level. Then for a height of per- 
haps 1.20m. the earth contained only early sherds—one fine one with a geometric 
pattern and part of a goose, ca. 0.20 m. above stereo, others with groups of dots and 
angular parallel lines, and pieces of ‘‘ marbled ware,” characteristic Lydian pottery 
decorated with thin varnish in wavy combed bands,” all belonging to the seventh and 
early sixth centuries, the period of Lydian occupation. Between 1.40 m. and 1.80 m. 
above stereo there were many broken tiles and stones and in one section oyster shells 
and other shells, the earth at the top of this region being very sandy. In the succeeding 
layer from 1.80 m. to 2.10 m. above stereo, there was little pottery except the head 
of a fourth-century figurine; the earth continued sandy. From 2.10 m. to 2.50 m. 
above stereo, there were both early sherds and sherds of fine polished black ware with 
stamped patterns, in earth that contained much red clay. The black ware obviously 
dated from the fourth century ; nothing to bridge the gap from the sixth century had 
been found. In this upper stratum six coins appeared, one from Klazomenai, one from 
Magnesia on the Meander, and four from Colophon of the first half of the fourth 
century. From 2.50 m. above stereo to the level of the ground before excavation, all 
finds were of the fourth century. 

The sequence of adjacent walls has had to be reconstructed largely from photo- 
graphs. At the bottom of the pit, resting on stereo, there was a wall running east and 
west across the middle of the room, with another meeting it at right angles running 
northward approximately on the line of the party wall above (Pl. XI, €, indicated in 
open line). These two walls stand for a height of roughly 1.30 m. in earth which 
contained only early sherds, and these infrequent except near the bottom. It can 
hardly be doubted that these walls formed part of some structure built in the seventh 
or sixth century, with a floor some twenty centimeters above stereo. On the north 
side of the pit the cross wall (0) between II c’ and II d, the north and south rooms 
of this section of the house, is carried down at least as far as the top of the walls 
just mentioned, and perhaps below it—the level of the bottom is unrecorded—that is, 
to a depth of about 1.00 m. or more below the bottom of the tipped threshold block, 
an unusual depth for house foundations. Moreover, as has been said, the absence of 
masonry directly beneath the threshold indicates that an older doorway in an older 
wall has been rebuilt at a higher level. The floor level which accompanied the older 
door must have passed not far above the top of the sixth-century cross wall € and 
eliminated anything that may have been standing above that level. The east wall of 


“H.C. Butler, 47.A4., XVIIT, 1914, p. 435, fig. 8. 
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th Tees, - Z ° . . 5 ° a 
i. room! rests upon the top of the older wall, though its direction is slightly different. 
Above this second floor level—about 1.40 m. above stereo—fragments of roof tile 
begin to appear. 

Another cross wall (7) begins at the level of the top of the sixth-century wall 
(€) slightly south of its line and at a somewhat different angle. It might therefore 
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Fig. 22. Diagrammatic Section of Pit Dug to Stereo in West House. 
All Levels and Dates are Approximate Only 


be supposed to be contemporary with the second wall (o)—the one with the door— 
were it not that it lies too close to it to form a reasonable part of the same complex. 
Since the general tendency shown in the Colophonian houses is toward square rooms, 
it seems much more probable that the north wall of the room of which this third wall 
formed the southern boundary was the lower part of the wall cutting across the north 
room between II ¢ and II c’; but as the north room was excavated to only a little below 
the latest floor level, this relationship is merely an assumption. If the assumption is 
correct, there would be a floor level belonging to this third wall (7) between twenty 
and eighty centimeters above the top of the first wall (€), and perhaps ten centimeters 
less above the second floor level. The second wall (0) would have had to be cut 
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off at this height so that the new floor could be carried across it, while the side 
wall at the east would continue standing. 

Beneath the level of this hypothetical third floor the earth contained, as has been 
said, many broken tiles mixed with large stones—presumably wall tumble—and sandy 
soil. The inference is that the house of the third floor level was a rebuilding following 
an earthquake or landslip, with the wreckage of walls and roof of the house of the 
second floor filled in and levelled off with about thirty centimeters of sandy earth. 
But as wall number three (7), which would belong with the third floor, stops 0.20 m. 
above, there must have been a fourth floor level at about that point. The wall ac- 
companying this fourth floor re-established the line of wall number two (o), at 
the north side of the pit, going down just below the third floor, i. e., 0.40 m, below 
the new one, to continue the structure of the older wall. Corbels were built inward 
from the jambs of the older doorway in wall (0) to carry the ends of the large poros 
threshold, originally laid flat. At this time the wall across the room to the north 
would be eliminated. Finally comes the floor level for which the threshold was tipped 
up. And possibly at this time, or more probably at a still later period when most 
of the walls in the vicinity had tumbled, the poor wall across the north room was 
built, its doorsill, if it had a door, marking a level above that of the tipped-up threshold. 
An evidence of reoccupation found in the southeast corner of the room (IIc) of 
which the presumably latest cross wall formed the southern side, near the bottom 
of the stone work—therefore at the floor level—and close enough to the wall to be 
protected from landslides from the south, was a cache consisting of a large bronze 
ring, a bronze handle, numerous iron implements, including a hatchet blade, and three 
bronze Colophonian coins of the late fourth and early third century.” At approxi- 
mately the same depth—actually 0.05 m. lower—a large two-handled stamnos was 
found, and a little to the west, a few centimeters higher, two more Colophonian 
bronze coins of ca. 330-ca. 285 B.c. The cache is the sort of collection that might be 
made among the ruins of a deserted city. In front of the late cross wall at its western 
end, the earth was blackened by quantities of burned material, and here as well as 
to the north of the wall numerous fragments of rough pottery were found. 

On correlating the minor finds with this schedule of rebuilding, it becomes ap- 
parent that the first cross wall and side wall were built in the period of Lydian 
domination, and from the number of early sherds found even in higher strata we 
must conclude that there was at that time a considerable settlement upon the hill. But 
the coniplete lack of any later pottery before that of the fourth century combined with 
the depth of earth (1.20 m.) accumulated between the first and second floor levels, in 
which early sherds alone are found. indicates long desertion of the site after perhaps 
a rather brief period of occupation. Possibly the early occupation marked an attempt 
to insure the independence of the city by fortifying the acropolis after the overthrow 


*” Milne, Period V, ca. 330-ca. 285 8.c., Groups A, C: Num. Notes and Mon.. No. %. pp. 63-72. 
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of the Lydian power in 546 z.c., an attempt abandoned when Colophon was recon- 
quered by Harpagos for the Persian king a decade or two later. 

. Between the second and third floor levels the presence of early ware and roof 
tiles was noted. The roof tiles are probably not to be connected with a sixth-century 
house or they would have been found at a lower level. Between the third and fourth 
floor levels were the coins, mentioned above, of the first half of the fourth century, 
and fragments of black stamped ware. The fourth floor should be dated therefore 
about 350 B.c. or a little later, the second and third somewhat earlier in the century 
and the fifth, contemporary with the building of the stoa, probably within a decade 
before or after 300 B.c 

As for the possible period of reoccupation of the house, the only clue is the 
coinage found on the acropolis. Of 362 recognizable coins only two. a silver Colo- 
phonian coin of Persie standard and an electrum piece from Lesbos, can be dated earlier 
than the fourth century and only sixteen can be assigned with assurance to dates later 
than 285 B.c. These are, in order of date, eight coins of Antiochus IT (261-246), two 
coins of Pergamum ( 284-263?), one coin of Colophon ( Notion, 2nd century ), one coin 
of Smyrna (2nd-Ist centuries), one of Chios (after 84 B.c.?), a Byzantine coin of the 
fourth century after Christ, and an Austrian Kreutzer piece dated 1816. The coins of 
Antiochus II are the only ones in sufficient quantity to suggest a reoccupation. In his 
time remains of the houses, deserted and perhaps ruined thirty or forty years earlier, 
might still tempt to desultory rebuilding on the old walls. Four of these coins were 
found scattered in the earth above the * andron”’ (1V 1) of the eastern house on the 
west terrace, two ina trench on the hillside above the west terrace, one in the sanctuary 
on the east side of the hill, and one in the front wall of the prostas of the house 
under consideration, near the point where the drain from the prostas to the court 
passes through it. 

A further indication of various building periods is given by the technique of the 
walls. It has been observed that the south face of the cross wall west of the tipped-up 
threshold (between II c’ and II d) is made of rectangular blocks dressed to a flat face 

(Fig. 19), while the wall to the east of the doorway is for the lower half of the sill 
height of small rubble stone work indistinguishable from that below, with two very 
irregular courses of large uncut blocks above. These last, as has been said, doubtless 
belong with the fifth-floor level, while the smaller rubble and the cut blocks probably 
were placed with the fourth floor. The west face of the wall between II b and Il d 
is also made of flat-dressed rectangular blocks (Fig. 19). The lowest row of blocks 
is ca. 0.40 m. high and rests on rubble foundations, then comes a row of blocks ca. 
0.20-0.25 m. high, and above this course are remains of small-scale rubble. Evidently 
when the wall was built the ground level to the west was at or near the bottom of the 
large blocks. But in the anta prolonging the wall southward, also built of flat-dressed 
rectangular blocks, the bottom line has been raised about 0.20 m., and beneath the anta 
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there are no foundations. Presumably the main body of the wall belongs to the fourth 
floor level of pre-stoa date, while the anta is a post-stoa addition—belonging with the 
fifth floor level—--built of re-used blocks. Of the latter date, probably, is the south 
wall of II d’, though a threshold block built into it on edge (Fig. 19) and the founda- 
tions are doubtless older. Why this wall should be so much wider than the normal 
house wall—-0.65 m. as opposed to 0.40 m.—is a mystery. It is possible that it merely 
fitted wide foundations which had been built not for a normal wall but for a wide 
poros sill perhaps bearing columns, Other examples of squared masonry, which may 
be survivals from pre-stoa constructions, are found in the north and west walls of 
the prostas. The west face of this west wall along street C, though it was the street 
wall of the house, is of rubble to the south of the rear wall of the prostas, but north 
of that point is built of rectangular blocks, including some of poros, which increase 
in size in the northern part of the wall. It would appear that the northern section of 
this wall is post-stoa construction re-using pre-stoa material, while the section along 
the prostas is of an earlier period. It should be noted that there is no bond between 
these two sections. Perhaps the line of the street itself dates only from the later 
reorganization. 

Directly in front of the prostas is a section of cobblestone pavement (Fig. 19), 
which, because of its high level-—nearly.even with the prostas sill—cannot be a sur- 
vival from an early period. Presumably it once covered the whole area between the 
east section of the house, the west wall, and the steps from the street into the court. 
Along the south side of this area and cutting diagonally across its southeast corner 
to empty into a large drain in the street outside, is a surface gutter, cut in irregular 
blocks of poros. This is a continuation of a section of gutter, made of three long poros 
blocks, lying south of the east part of the house, which in turn receives, through a hole 
built in the party wall, the surface drainage from the court of the middle house. A 
variety of techniques 1s shown in the blocks which form this gutter. The three blocks 
in the eastern part of the court are well cut and of nearly equal length (1.35 m., 
1.45 m., 1.50m. from east to west). Along the north side of each is a raised band 
ca. 0.13 m. wide, as if a sill or the edge of a wall were to be set upon it; the main area 
of the gutter, about 3 centimeters lower, is ca. 0.38 m. wide, and beyond it is an 
irregular margin of the block a centimeter or so lower still, evidently intended to be 
covered by the plastered surface of an adjoining pavement. The trough in section is 
a slightly flattened semicircle fifteen to eighteen centimeters wide, with rounded edges. 
The distance between the trough and the raised band is but half that to the other edge. 
The three gutter blocks in the middle house and the remainder in the west house court 
are all shorter, irregular in length and width, apparently random blocks recut, without 
raised band for superstructure or depressed edge for overlap of pavement. Moreover 
the cutting of the trough in these others is rough throughout, and while in some places 
it is wider than in the three long blocks, it degenerates to a simple V cutting on the 
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four blocks at the bend by the entrance steps to the west house, where it would be 
particularly liable to overflow. On the basis of workmanship alone one would be 
inclined to associate the three long stones with the pre-stoa limestone ashlar work, 
and the rest with the later revision. In that case the three long blocks must have been 
reset, since the later level is about 0.20 m. higher than the earlier, But it is doubtful 
if they were moved far; their good preservation and neat jointing suggest that they 
were not subject to much handling. Furthermore, it may be noted that while the com- 
bined length of the three is too great to reach from the party wall at the east to the 
east side of the anta, and too little to reach to the west side of the anta, it just agrees 
with the interior width of the room to the north (II d). This suggests that in a 
former arrangement the west wall of this room continued south across the court, 
perhaps to the line of stones before the entrance to the “ andron.”’ It is also possible 
that the gutter originally lay ca. 1.40 m. farther north and that the unusual width 
of the wall there results from foundations that were intended to carry a normal wall 
or sill with this gutter running along its foot. These suggestions add little informa- 
tion about the pre-stoa arrangement of the area, nor could any reconstruction of the 
earlier plan be attempted without further excavating below the upper level, but all 
indications confirm the theory that construction of the stoa was accompanied by an 
extensive rebuilding of the whole east end of the west terrace, with a general altera- 
tion of plans, and perhaps a conversion of the functions of structures. These altera- 
tions were accompanied by a distinct technical degeneration, caused perhaps by the 
amount of work to be done, and aided by the amount of old material to be re-used. 
Other variations in building technique are shown in the long stretch of retaining 
wall which supported the upper terrace at the south of the block. In general plan it 
appears as a straight line; originally it was doubtless of an approximately even height, 
averaging something under three meters, but closer examination shows several distinct 
divisions. At the west, the section stretching from the wall of the west shed in the 
west house to within a few centimeters of the party wall between the west and middle 
houses (Pl. XI, 1) is built of large rectangular conglomerate blocks with rough-hewn 
faces, set in regular courses to a true front line. Then to the eastward comes a stretch 
twice as long (Pl. XI, 2), built of large and smaller unworked limestone pieces laid 
in what is now, and probably always was, a slightly undulating line. At its western 
end this stretch is partly masked, as previously mentioned, by the base of another wall 
seemingly of similar technique resting on native rock, and adjoining this, by an older 
structure of uncertain form made partly at least of large rectangular blocks ca. 0.30 
0.40 * 0.60 m. in size. set about a core of native rock. The extreme western end 
street to the ashlar section 


of the terrace wall, not shown on plan, running from the 
long middle section. ‘This 


first mentioned, is of a technique similar to that of the 
middle section continues eastward to a point opposite the face of the portico ot the 


“ andron” of the middle house, where it stops with a joint running clear through the 
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wall. A meter farther east there is a similar joint, but the stone work between the 
two (Pl. XI, 3), as well as that to the east (Pl XT) 4)p 1s all of small rubble laid 
without much care and with quite an irregular front line. In chronological sequence, 
the vanished structures enclosing native rock in the western section of the middle- 
house court might be the oldest, with the stretch of square masonry to the left OS 
contemporary or next in order. Then, with the removal of the oldest structures comes 
the extension of the terrace wall on the line of the squared masonry, west to the street 
and eastward along the middle court (2); and finally this was completed to the paved 
street at the east (3,4). 

Before the prostas, at the far side of the court of the west house, stood an 
“altar” like that in the east house, though somewhat smaller (ca. 0.65 m. on a side). 
made of four rough stones set on edge. enclosing a sunken basin filled with earth and 
stone. South of it was a small area showing evidence of fire. Just to the southwest 
of the altar a well or cistern was found, the shaft built irregularly of stone, and the 
curb, above ground, formed of sections of a large broken pithos. A terracotta pipe 
was inserted below grade on the eastern side, but whether this was to conduct water 
into or out of the well was not determined. The well filled quickly with water ap- 
parently rising through the sandy bottom.. Even before excavation the earth above 
this area was moister than elsewhere and of a dark slatey color. Another well. evi- 
dently dating from an earlier period, was found partly built over by the stone stairs 
of the “ pyrgos.” This one was square in plan, well built of even blocks which were 
somewhat blackened as if by fire. As it was full of water little excavation was 
attempted, but simple cleaning revealed the end of a terracotta pipe built into the 
north side. Still a third structure seems to have formed part of the hydraulic system 
of the west house. This was a cistern, formed of a terracotta drum ca. 0.55 m. in 
diameter, sunk in the ground close to the northwest corner of the “ pyrgos.” Below 
the ground level were three round openings. In that to the south was a pipe which 
apparently formed part of the cylinder; this may have formed a connection with the 
pipe in the square well to the south. The opening at the west side had also been con- 
nected with a pipe, but this had fallen away and was found at a slightly lower level. 
Possibly this led to or from the well to the west. No pipe was found by the third 
opening, in the eastern side, and it is possible that this hole was purely accidental. 
Apparently the cistern was intended to receive water from the two wells. but why 
wells should overflow or why the excess water should be saved instead of being con- 
ducted directly to the street is not clear. Possibly in flood season the water became 
roiled and the cistern was used as a settling basin. The broken rim of a large pithos 
served as a curb around it. 

At the east end of the yard was the lower part of a very large pithos slightly over 
a meter in diameter, standing upon the ground (Fig. 19 and Pl. X1): the broken rim 
was found near by. To the west, in the angle south of the entrance from the street. 
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was the rim (diameter ca. 0.30 m.) of a small pithos. A shallow circular basin 0.75 m. 
in diameter, hollowed out of poros, was found tipped on edge against the east side of 
the anta projecting from the south wall of the house. It is possible that this basin once 
stood upon the anta, but it is not at all certain. It may well be that it reached its present 
position from quite another building higher up the hill. 

Throughout the earth with which the yard was covered there were quantities of 
broken roof tiles, including at least one hypethral tile toward the west (see above, 
p. 128, note 28), and an unusual number of well-finished poros building blocks which 
had evidently fallen from above. One of these, found directly upon the pithos rim 
of the western well, and doubtless somewhat responsible for its smashing, had a 
drafted and rusticated surface with flat face but rounded edges, and on one surface a 
lewis hole, suggesting that it came from a building of considerable size. 


ete no ON UPPER LERRACE CD) 

In the hope of finding the source of some of this poros material, it was decided, 
toward the end of the season, to explore a section above the southern retaining wall. 
Naturally nothing was found close above the latter, as the earth as well as the top 
of the wall itself had been carried away well below the floor level of any structures that 
had stood there. But on the prolongation of the wall (ca. 0.60 m. wide) along street C, 
about 6.75 m. south of the face of the terrace wall, a sill block ca. 1.25 m. long was 
uncovered, and after an interval of ca. 1.15 m. another sill ca. 1.50 m. long lay in the 
same continuous line (Figs. 23, 24). At the north edge of the first sill a heavy wall 
ran eastward. Between the ends of the two sills and set back half a meter from the 
street was a poros block 0.75 m. square which served as the mouth of a well (Figs. 
23. 24). This block was 0.80 m. high, set half above the ground. Down through it a 
reasonably smooth circular shaft 0.55 m. in diameter was cut, and beneath it the well, 
built square of moderate-size uncut stones, continued to a depth of 2.60 m. below the 
top of the stone. In it a small bronze vessel was found ten centimeters from the 
bottom, at a depth of 2.00 m. two large stone balls (0.20 m. and 0.22 m. in diameter ), 
and at a depth of 1.50 m. to 2.00 m. the fragments of a large pointed-bottom amphora. 
The top of the well block was smooth, but the sides were roughly hewn. The lip was 
chipped but showed no sign of rope marks. Between well and street was a low mass 
of limestone rubble, like the base of a wall: and running directly east, its south face 
fush with that of the well block, was another rubble wall only ca. 0.40 m. wide. At a 
point ca. 3.00 m. east of the street, a terracotta pipe was found running into the south 
side of this wall, and just beyond, a meter or so of wall ca. 0.50 wide, running south. 
The north end of this last wall was not uncovered, nor were the light wall from the 
well and the heavy one north of it traced farther to the east. The two sills were 
narrow, unrabbeted, about 0.25 m. wide, and showed no cuttings for hinge sockets 
or bolts, though squared jamb bases stood upon their ends. At the south end of the 
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south sill a 0.40 m. wall closed the end of the street. It continued eastward for a little 
over a meter beyond the sill, and at the west side of the street turned at right angles 
and ran, apparently as a party wall continuing the west line of the street, southward 
for 5.75 m. to the massive retaining wall which set a southern limit to the terrace. 
This retaining wall (Fig. 25), now preserved in places to a height of over three meters, 
probably rose originally at least a meter more to the terrace above. It is made of 
roughly hewn rectangular blocks, of sizes ranging up to 0.75 m, X 1.00 m. on the face. 
A meter and a half south of the wall which closes the street a wall between I 7 and Ij, 
Fig. 23 (ca. 0.60 m. wide), runs parallel to it for 4.25 m. eastward from the party 
wall, where it seemed to come to a definite end, though as no thorough investigation 
was made farther east this is not certain. Finally, 
a little over three and a half meters still farther 
south, a wall ca. 0.50 m. wide was built directly 
against the terrace wall, apparently to hold the 
timbers of some large, perhaps two-story, building. 
A curious detail is that this rear wall stops in a 
carefully built square end, one meter east of the 
party wall: while projecting eastward from the 
latter, perhaps a meter to the north, is a spur wali 
as long as the gap. It would seem that for some 
reason a hole ( Fig. 23, Ik), about a meter square, 
was left in the roof or upper floor, if there was 
one, inthe southwest corner of the building. With- 
out further investigation speculation as to the 
original form or function of this building is of 


Fig. 23. Excavations on Upper Terrace little value, but on the basis of what was uncovered 

ae curhelemd Of Steet C it seems possible that backed against the terrace 
wall stood a two-storied portico, with a closed section at the west end I /, at the front 
of which was a wooden stairway in the space I7. In front of such a building there 
would naturally be an open court, and to the north of it, reaching to the north edge 
of the terrace, there may have been another portico facing south (1 f), in this case 
but one story high and perhaps with central supports for a roof sloping to north 
and to south. It is possible that the east end of the south wall of such a portico is to 
be seen in the fragmentary foundations uncovered on the terrace south of the fore- 
court to the middle house (Pl. IN). The double sill would mark a covered entrance 
from the street to the court, the southern one giving access to the stairway of the 
two-storied portico. The well may have had some superstructure above it or may have 
formed a receiving pit for waste water from some vanished lavabo. As to the function 
of the building, if the two stone balls found in the well and two others found in the 
building to the west (Fig. 26) did not come from a higher terrace, it might have been 
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Fig. 24. Well, Threshold, and Wall at Southern End of Street C, 
from Northwest 


Fig. 25. “ Poros House” and Adjacent Structure to the East, Looking South- 
east Toward Wall of Higher Terrace 
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a palaistra. For these balls must be either missles for war machines, which in the 
fourth century is improbable, or implements made for weight throwing or some other 
sort of athletic sport, like that for which the large stone balls found in the Stabian 


baths at Pompeii were used.”” 


Poros House (I a-e) 


On the west, at the end of the street, is the entrance to another establishment, 
presumably a private house, which in material and technique was superior to any other 
found (Fig. 23). Unfortunately the northern half had been carried away, down to or 
below the original floor level. and when it was discovered, the season was so far 
advanced that only a part of the area could be uncovered. Even that part was not 
surveyed or carefully studied. The street wall, like that at the end of the street, 
seems to have been faced on the outside with squared limestone blocks, though hardly 
a stone of this remained in place. The threshold was a well-cut poros block, of just 
the width of the wall, obviously not re-used but cut for its position (Fig. 26). On the 
top were two square holes for wooden door jambs and at the ends of a hae along 
the western edge (Fig. 25) two. rectangular holes for hinge sockets. A few centi- 
meters below was a second step, cut from a single poros block slightly wider than the 
threshold and continuing some 0.60 m. beyond it to the south. This step in turn was 
barely 0.10 m. above the level of the court. The court (Fig. 23. Ic) was paved with 
irregular flat stones over which was a layer of very hard composition. On the left as 
one enters was a platform of cut poros. ca. 4.00 m. long from east to west, ca. 1.25 m. 
wide and raised ca. 0.25 m. above the court (Figs. 23 and 25, Id). An anta preserved 
for two courses (ca. 0.30 m. wide) projected west for the width of the lower entrance 
step. It was finished on its western face with an orthostate. To the south of the plat- 
form lay a room about 3.25 meters square (le), apparently corresponding to the 
‘andron”’ in the other houses excavated, but different in that it faced north instead 
of west and apparently carried no second story. Within the area of this room much 
red plaster was found, but none in situ. Near the north wall. at floor level, were the 
two stone balls previously mentioned (Fig. 26, lower left). The outside face of the 
wall was built of carefully cut poros ashlar with a picked surface dressing and bevelled 
edges at the joints. Probably a very thin coat of plaster smoothed and whitened it all. 
In place of anathyrosis the blocks were roughly broken away at the back of the ends, 
so that there was contact of one block with another for only a few centimeters along 
the front edge of the vertical joint. The top surface sloped down slightly toward the 
back, to assure close contact along the front edge of horizontal joints. The back ot 
the blocks was left quite unshaped to meet the inner rubble face of the wall. There 


46 ) 244 4 he ¢ > 7, Ls a? ' Stay 
Mau, Pompeji in Leben und Kunst, 1900, p. 174. ** Zwei schwere Steinkugeln . bestimmt 
. auf der Bahn gerollt zu werden: eine unserem Regelspiel ahnliche Ubung.” Maiuri Pompei 
(“ Visioni Italiche ’’), p. 47, shows another stone ball in the court of the Forum Baths 
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were no dowels or clamps on blocks in situ, but a block with a cutting for a hook clamp 
was found in the earth in front of the platform. It may well have fallen from an 
upper terrace. At the east end the north face was preserved for two courses above 
the platform. It is probable that only the lower part of the wall was faced with poros, 
as few blocks of this material were found lying in the area. Among the loose pieces 
found on the platform or in the court before it were several sections of poros door 
trim with three flat faciae on the face (Fig. 25). The setting lines for the jambs, 


Fig. 26. * Poros House,’ Looking Northwest Toward Sill of Prostas with Excava- 
tions of Bathing Establishment Beyond on Lower Terrace. In Extreme Lower Right 
Corner, Blocks of Stone Well; in Extreme Lower Left, Two Stone Balls. Upper Center, 
Baths; Upper Left, Poplar Trees (5) at End of Terrace. Compare Fig. 8 


preserved on the door sill, show the opening to have been 0.90 m. wide. A poros anta 
cap suitable for the anta on the platform was also found, and a poros Ionic capital of 
corresponding size (Figs. 25, 26). The anta cap was crowned with the usual mould- 
ings above a broad, very flat facia: the capital was completely shaped, but volutes and 
abacus were left as plain surfaces, probably originally painted; in the bottom was a 
dowel hole. The capital was found lying upside down on the pavement of the court 
at the north end of the entrance step. It might have come from an upper terrace, but 
seems more likely to have been a corner support for the roof above the poros plat- 
form Id. The entablature was doubtless of wood. A clear span of nearly three meters 
is perfectly suitable in wood construction though over wide for classic stone pro- 


portions. One column between anta and pier or column at the northwest corner is 
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conceivable, but the only other piece of a capital that came to light was a Doric frag- 
ment, which doubtless came from the terrace above. On the east end of the platform 
two sections of poros column shaft were found, and just to the north of the platform 
another two (Fig. 25). These were neither drawn nor studied. but photographs show 
them to have been quite smooth on the surface. perhaps originally constituting a single 
monolith or at most two stones. The visible ends may be square breaks or cut ends that 
have been chipped; no dowel holes are to be seen. The total length of the four sections 
can be estimated at between 2.00 m. and 2.50 m.; the width seems to vary between 
something under 0.20 m. to 0.30 m. or a little more, the sections found on the platform 
having the larger diameter. The smaller diameter appears rather too small for the 
Tonic capital, but possibly part or all of the shaft may have belonged with it. A single 
poros block from the eaves of this or some other building, found here, gives some 
details of roof construction. The block is 0.80 m. long and 0.43 m. wide. At one end 
and at the rear (0.14m. high) it is dressed smooth. On the bottom it is roughly 
chipped to a plane, indicating that it capped a rubble wall rather than one of cut stone. 
For 0.075 m. along the front edge the bottom was dressed and smoothed for pro- 
jection beyond the face of the wall. The projecting part sloped downward ca. 0.01 m. 
to the front. The front face was a smooth facia 0.085 m. high, inclined forward about 
a half centimeter from the vertical. The top has a slope of about 1 in 7. It is roughly 
chipped except for a smooth band 0.03 m. wide along the front edge, for contact with 
the tile above. A similar band extends across the front edge of the roughly chipped 
end of the cornice, as an anathyrosis, but as it does not return at the bottom of the 
projecting part the joint on the sofht could not have been tight. At the back of the 
upper surface there is a rough band (0.12-0.13 m. wide) which stands about 0.02 m. 
higher than the rest of the top slope. In this are two roughly smoothed cuttings 
(0.02 m. deep and 0.08 m. wide) for the ends of rafters; these are 0.31 m. on centers, 
probably indicating two rafters to a tile if the spacings were related. The roof above 
this cornice probably had a pitch of about 1 in 4; it could not have been much greater 
or less. Many of the tile roofs of Degirmendere have much the same pitch at the 
present day. 

On the north side of the entrance from the street, the wall against which the 
north jamb abuts runs west at a slightly obtuse angle to the entrance wall and step 
for a distance of four meters from the inner face of the threshold (Fig. 26). Here 
it turns north. It is faced on the court side with regular poros ashlar blocks about 
0.60 m. long, with picked surface. Two courses are preserved in situ. Possibly there 
were never more. A single corner’ block of a third course was found slightly out 
of place at the north end of the threshold: this, however, may have been simply the 
return of the second course of the wall along the street which lay at a higher level. 
The north side of the wall is of limestone rubble. At the west corner a large poros 
block, two courses in height and of the full thickness of the wall, projects some 0.30 m. 
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westward like the base of an anta. and beyond it a poros sill of several blocks, ca. 
0.30 m. wide and rising only a little above the court, continues the line to the west 
for perhaps four meters more. Here excavation stopped, and probably the sill stopped 
also at about this point. 

The wall running north from the east end of this sill between I a and I b consists 
of two courses of poros the full width of the wall but not more than 0.50 m. in length. 
Then comes a poros threshold block ca. 1.75 m. long, like the entrance threshold with 
square socket holes for the jambs, low rabbet with rectangular hinge holes, and raised 
surface at the end where it was to be built into the wall. This threshold has clearly 
not been re-used. North of it the wall has been destroyed. To all appearances we have 
in the long sill the entrance to a southward facing prostas with the entrance to a 
bedroom (I 0) at the east end, exactly as in the eastern and middle houses in the block 
on the terrace below. There would be room for a shed in the unexcavated southwest 
corner of the court but no place for an upper-story room unless it were above the shed. 
But if restored so, this house, though built with considerably more elegance, would 
be less extensive than its neighbors. On the other hand, the distance from the street 
to the west end of the prostas sill—about nine meters—is approximately the same as 
that from the north side of the entrance gate to the line of the retaining wall at the 
north, which would give the house the apparently usual square proportions. Also, as 
the distance between streets on this terrace is about 19 m. there would be just room 
for a second house of the same size adjoining it on the west. It is quite probable that 
the use of poros in the interior, with limestone ashlar on the street face of the walls, 
marks an earlier technique than that of all rubble or re-used material which the houses 
on the lower terrace show, and it may be assumed that the structures on this terrace 
and those above were little affected by the extensive changes which the building of 
the stoa entailed on the plateia level. Though less might be preserved, it may be that 
what could be found on and above this terrace would be of more interest than what 
was actually uncovered, as being of a slightly earlier period and better workmanship. 

Another area on the same terrace to the northwest of the Poros House and 
reaching to the next street on the west (street B, Pl. IX) was investigated, but the 
remains there, like those on the same level, just to the west of the paved street D, were 
found to be so shallow as to present merely a confusion of fragmentary foundations 
of two or more periods. It is uncertain whether some of the walls formed part of the 
Poros House, with a small structure of a different nature on the next street, or 
whether they all belong to a separate house. Possibly if the excavation had been 
carried over the southern part of the terrace and connected with that of the Poros 
House, it would have become intelligible. 
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HOUSES EAST OF STREET D (V-VI) 


The section lying between the paved street D and the west wing of the great 
stoa (Pl. X) was perhaps more seriously affected by the rebuilding programme than 
any other. The southern part of it, however, along the paved street, clearly formed 
a house of the usual type. At the entrance from the paved street is a poros threshold 
made of two re-used fragments. One circular iron hinge socket was still in place. set 
simply in earth in a much larger rectangular cutting. The nearly rectangular court 
(VI e: ca. 3.00 m. wide at the southwest end, and ca. 2.25 m. at the northeast) is 
approximately 6.00 m. deep. It was unpaved and contained no well, but Just inside 
the entrance were remains of a large pithos, 1.10 m. in diameter, which may have 
served for water storage. On the southern side are two rooms with a continuous front 
wall. The west one (VI f: ca. 2.40 m. by 2.70 m.) had a sill made of three irregular 
blocks of poros, without cuttings, set to span the older drain beneath the room, and 
in one corner a section of plastered floor was preserved. The other (VI g) may have 
had a regular threshold, but only the foundations for it remain. Possibly a large 
dressed poros block. nearly square in section, which had been cut on one side for use 
as a threshold, and which at the time of excavation was found in the street outside 
the entrance (Fig. 17), had been removed from this location. A large part of the room 
is cut off diagonally by the rear wall of the stoa, against which it was built. In it the 
rim of a pithos was found upon the unpaved floor. The opposite side of the court 
is occupied by the house proper, an approximate rectangle averaging 6.20 m. by 
6.80 m. divided into the usual four parts. The prostas (VI) is an approximate 
square, 2.75 m. to 2.90 m. by 2.80 m. to 2.85 m., with a sill of re-used poros blocks, 
of which but two, out of a probable original three, remain. The opening was not 
more than 2.00 m. wide, with a spur wall (the end of which has almost disappeared ) 
like an anta at the southwest end. The main room (V1 a), also nearly square, 3.70 m. 
on a side, has as a threshold a poros block that once evidently served some other 
purpose (Fig. 17). It is 1.07 m. long by 0.37 m. wide, and approximately square in 
section, smooth on the front and on the one visible end, quite rough on the back, and 
on the top dressed with a shallow rabbet and the customary hinge hole, bolt hole, and 
ene jamb hole. From its dimensions it would seem to have formed part of a lintel or 
an anta or jamb post before it was recut to serve as a threshold. It was set with almost 
its full height above the level of the prostas Hoor, and unless the floor within the main 
room was raised to a level near its top, so that it might serve as a step, it must have 
formed a serious obstacle to communication. Toward the rear part of the room, a 
large pithos (1.20 m. deep) is sunk in the earth. It was cracked in three places in 
antiquity and mended with 12 lead hook clamps inside, and 3 dovetail clamps on the 
rim; oceasional holes were plugged with lead. Nothing of significance was found in 
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the earth within. As the level of the rim is perceptibly below the bottom of the 
threshold block, either the floor of the room must have sloped markedly to the rear, 
or, as seems more likely, the pithos must be associated with an earlier floor level, 
perhaps contemporary with the earlier street, which. it has been suggested, ran beneath 
the whole length of this house on an undetermined line. Unfortunately the side room 
(VI c), opening off the main room, seems never to have had a doorsill by which the 
floor level might be established. This side room. equal to the main room in one di- 
mension (3.70 m.) is only 2.15 m. in depth. The front side room (VI d), on the other 
hand, is slightly deeper than wide (2.95 m. to 3.10 m. Dyes Mp taeey7 Otte ee eLts 
doorsill is made of two pieces, probably re-used parts of two separate threshold blocks, 
as indicated by the difference in the cuttings for hinge sockets and jamb posts at the 
two ends. It is set level with the front sill of the prostas, therefore well below the top 
of the threshold of the main room. 

In spite of the small size and relatively poor construction of this house, a certain 
effort at ostentation is evident, for the outside walls of the front side room (Xe). 
both that toward the prostas and that toward the court (visible on entering from the 
street) are made of re-used poros blocks. And these are not merely facing blocks to 
be backed with rubble, but make up the full thickness of the wall, ca. 0.40 m. Doubtless 
they formed the wall blocks of some earlier structure or structures, built entirely of 
poros, to which perhaps the sill to the main room, and that found in the street outside 
the entrance, also belonged. The easternmost of the wall blocks originally formed 
part of a circular or apsidal building, since its outer face is cut on a curve of ca. 2.30 m. 
radius. On the top there are cuttings for a hook clamp at each end, and a square dowel 
near the middle with an associated pry hole. 

The plan of the house as a whole seems to present on a modest scale the most 
regular picture of what the essential parts of a Colophonian house of the end of the 
fourth century were and how they would be arranged if not controlled by pre-existing 
structures, for in this case, except for the side walls and the wall between the rooms 
to the south of the court, no lines seem predetermined. The house proper, or otkos, is 
evidently laid out as a square facing south, with a cross wall from east to west dividing 
it into front and rear sections in proportions to one another as 3 to 4. A square room 
is then laid off on one side of each section, giving a prostas of 3 * 3 and a main room 
of 4 & 4 units with thalamoi off each, having proportions of 3 X 4 and 4 X 3 units 
respectively. The roof would doubtless slope to front and rear from a transverse 
ridge above the cross wall. Consequently with a constant roof pitch the front or 
southern face of the house would be somewhat higher than the northern rear. This 
disposition may explain at once the dictum of Xenophon that “the part of the 
house facing south should be built higher, the part facing north lower,” and that of 
Aristotle “* that a house “ should be sheltered from the north and not be of equal 


47 Memorabilia, III, viii, 8 f. 48 Fconomics, 1345 a. 
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breadth ” (in its subdivisions) ; that is, the northern section should be broader—or 
deeper—than the southern one, with consequent lowering of the height of the north 
wall.” 

However, though the house proper seems unusually regular, the ” andron”’ and 
‘ pyrgos”’ are certainly not disposed as they have been found elsewhere. The room 
which would seem to correspond best with the “ andron” in other houses is that to 
the right of the entrance, in which there was a plastered floor. But aside from the 
fact that the room is much smaller than the “ androns”’ across the street, and faces 
northwest instead of west—which may be of no importance—it certainly bore no 
second story. On the other hand, in the corner of the court three steps lead across a 
retaining wall, on the line of the far side of the house. to a large irregular second 
yard behind the stoa (VI). And starting from the retaining wall a flight of stone 
steps, similar to those seen elsewhere though less well preserved, mounted to a room 
above VI d. It is conceivable that the whole oikos was covered by a second story, but 
such a development in so small a house is much less likely than that there was but one 
second-story room, above the southeast corner of the building. It follows, then, either 
that the ‘‘ andron”’ opened off the prostas in this instance, or that the gynaikonitis 
was not always above the “ andron.” 

The curious angle at which the stairway is built against the northeast wall of 
the house is due to the fact that the northern part of this wall, from about the middle 
of room VI d, antedates the house and doubtless the stoa as well. From its square 
south end an opening, of indeterminate width, continued the line, and when the house 
was built, instead of filling in the opening to match the older wall, the stairway was 
run across it with a screen-like facing of slabs on the side toward the room. As the 
retaining wall at the northeast end of the court was not set exactly on the line of the 
older wall, the stairway bridging the gap between them was bias in regard to both. 

The masonry of the stairway does not go below the level of the floor in the 
prostas and adjacent room. This together with the three steps up from the house 
court (VI ¢) indicates that the level of the eastern vard (VI /1, V i, 7) was at least half 
a meter above the latter, entirely covering all the remains of older pavements and con- 
struction that lay close behind the stoa (I*ig. 15 and Pl. X.). In its final stage the yard 
undoubtedly extended in an unbroken stretch to the line of wall south of V h that 

uns southwest from the point where the drain emerges from the rear wall of the 
stoa to reach, with an offset, the east wall of the house at about the middle of the rear 
side room (VIc). Actually neither this wall nor any other walls lying north or east 
of the house are preserved to the height of the final level of the yard, and the absence 
of doorways indicates that many of them have not been preserved even to the height 
of their original floor levels. Such being the case, it is profitless to try to determine 
the plans of the structures in this region in their various transformations, or even as 


See, however, Robinson and Graham, Olynthus, VIII, pp. 144-146. 
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they were in the final phase after the building of the stoa. It can be pointed out, 
however (PI. X), that before the stoa was built there was an entrance into the area 
of the triangular yard from the northeast. by three or four steps down from the 
street of the terracotta drain (street F) which the stoa covered; also, that at some 
time a two-story structure had stood on the site of the second room of the stoa (VII), 
the upper story of which, reached by a stone stairway from the triangular yard, may 
already have been abandoned before the stoa was built. though the lower room (V /), 
with its cobble pavement ata shehtly lower level than the yard (V1), was probably 
still in use, related in some way perhaps to the paved room and portico below the south 
end of the stoa (VIII a,b). Even earlier—before the north boundary wall of the 
triangular yard and its return along the line of the terracotta drain were built— 
the east wall of the northernmost room of all (Vc) probably continued south to a 
point near the wall that flanked the early stairway, with an entrance way between. At 
that time a line of stones, of which three are still in situ in the southern corner of V h, 
formed the curb of a portico or prostas before the large northern room, so that the 
whole complex may well have been a large house, with the room buried by the stoa 
(V 7) the “* andron ” forming the lower story of a “ pyrgos.”’ The small quadrangu- 
lar room in the west corner ot the yard (VY g) might have been an addition at this 
period. There is little indication as to the function of the structures in this northern 
area after the stoa was built. If there was an entry from the lower town by an 
ascending road behind the stoa, they might conceivably have served as an inn. The 
three square rooms (V d,e,f) north of the house by the paved street would serve 
well as lodging rooms, but the purpose of what appear to be long, narrow rooms 
(V a,b) north of them is very obscure. It is barely possible that the northeast room 
(Vc) had become a large court opening to the northeast directly toward the hypo- 
thetical ramping road behind the stoa, with a shallow portico (V b) at the west—the 
columns or posts resting on the wall that is an approximate continuation of the side 
wall of the house by the paved street—and behind it a similarly elongated main room 
(V a), the three bedrooms to the south opening off these. The remains of earlier paving 
previously noted in room V d lie ca. 0.80 m. below the tops of the surrounding walls. 
A few centimeters above this pavement and at the same level in the room to the east 
(V ec) were heavy deposits of roof tiles beneath masses of tumbled wall stones, in- 
dicating destruction—perhaps by earthquake—at some period before the last re- 
building. Eventually there must have been an earth fill of over 0.80 m. in these square 
rooms and the narrow ones to the north, for though the walls stand to a height ot 
0.40 m. or more, above the level of the neighboring paved street, they still show no 
trace of doorways. The walls on the east, north, and west of room V d go down to 
the earlier pavement level, but that at the south stops ca. 0.30 m, above It, and aa 
simply on earth. This last wall continues thus all across the north end of room AVA Be 
but its eastward section, forming the north wall of room Vic, rests on deep founda- 
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tions. These deep foundations may have formed a rectangular corner with a south- 
ward continuation across Ve of the deep-lying wall under the long room to the north 
(V b), and this corner may have been the southwest corner of the rectangular area 
of an early oikos of which the northernmost foundations in this region formed the 


northeast corner. 


HOUSES ON THE POINT @Gxl-x11) 


It has already been noted (above, p. 103) that at the northern extremity of the 
north terrace an important early cobble-paved street, over two meters wide, ran on 
the line of the axis of the plateia, and that houses on the west side of this street were 
demolished and these foundations buried beneath the great stoa when the first part 
of its northern wing was built, while part of the street itself and a public structure 
of some sort lying to the east of it were similarly covered by the eastern section of 
this northern wing (Fig. 10). But north of the stoa the street continued in active 
use and houses on both sides continued to be rebuilt like the houses elsewhere on the 
acropolis. The northern end of the street has been washed and plowed off the edge 
of the hill, and of the northernmost houses only a few stones remain. This is true 
also for houses on the east and west shoulders of this terrace tip. Only at the southern 
end of the section, next to the stoa and next to the street, have remains of any com- 
pleteness been preserved. Here there is one structure on each side of the street. 


West HousE ON THE Point (XI) 


The foundations of the structure to the west are relatively intelligible, though 
preserved only to the height of a single stone in the western part, and scarcely higher 
along the street (Fig. 27). They date from two periods at least—before and after 
the building of the stoa—and, since they are rarely preserved above the later floor 
level, it is not always possible to determine which walls belong together. However, 
they all obviously belong to a house (Fig. 10), normal in arrangement and size of 
rooms, but with a much smaller court than those on the west terrace. This is partly 
due to the fact that the rear wall of the stoa touches what was probably the original 
south wall of the property, and as a consequence the house lot was curtailed by 1.00 m. 
to 1.50 m. when the stoa was built, in order to allow a passage east and west between 
it and the stoa. As compensation the house was extended northward along the main 
street for ca. 150m. At the northwest corner of the house a scrap of wall which 
seems to lie on top of earlier walls may indicate that the lot was somewhat widened 
also. The entrance to the courtyard (XI f) was from the passage at the south rather 
than from the main street. Beyond the threshold, which had disappeared, lay a little 
vestibule ca. 1.45 m. wide and ca. 0.80 m. deep, with a rough sill of three poros blocks 
at the north side. The court was nearly square, 3.70 m. to 3.90m. by 4.20m. to 4.40 m.. 
paved only with earth. To the east lay a room (XI g) nearly as large as the court, 
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with a good poros threshold block. This room, facing west, was probably the 
“andron.” Within, north of the doorway, were remains of a large pithos that had 
stood against the wall. In the court a line of three small blocks, set on edge. prolongs 
the north line of the vestibule to the west for ca. 1.30m. It is quite possible that 
between these and the south wall of the court was a steep wooden stairway. which 
crossed the top of the vestibule to a second-story room above the “ andron.” No other 


reason for the existence of the vestibule is apparent. At the west, a long, narrow 
shed (XI ce) flanks the court, while to the north hes the house proper. In the corner 
formed by the two is a square marble basin, 0.59 m. on a side, so set as to empty into a 
narrow trough drain which runs westward beneath the walls of the shed. The bottom 
of the drain is made of stone slabs with a narrow groove cut in them. In the south- 
‘ast region of the court, part of an earlier pavement made of stone slabs covered with 
a stucco of lime and very fine pebbles was uncovered. It extended beneath the 
threshold of the “ andron’”’ from ca. 1.10 m. west of it to a point ca. 0.70 m. within 
the room, and from the northern end of the threshold to just under the northern sill 
of the vestibule. No definite edges of the lower floor are preserved. The later earth 
floor was packed above it on a layer of broken tiles and pottery. The oikos or house 
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proper occupies all the northern part of the lot. The east wall following the line of 
the street is not parallel to the west nor at right angles to the south wall. A wall 
parallel to the west wall divides the house from south to north into two parts, the 
west section being somewhat the wider. The southern part of the western section 
(XI b) constituted the prostas (ca. 3.70 m. by ca. 4.20 m.) with a sill of irregular cut 
poros blocks. It faced south toward the court with an opening ca. 2.60 m. wide. North 
of it lay the main room (XI a), ca. 4.20 m. by ca. 4.50m. The sill and much of the 
wall separating the two western rooms had disappeared. The eastern section appears 
to be divided into a number of narrow trapezoidal rooms by walls equally well—or 
badly—preserved. In reality these walls must have belonged to two periods, two 
earlier walls, at right angles to the central north-south wall, lying 0.80 m. to 1.30 m. 
south of two later ones, which are at right angles to the street wall. As a result of 
the revision, the southeast room, opening from the prostas, originally XI d’, had added 
to it XI d, and had become almost as large as the main room of the house (XI a). None 
of the interior door sills are preserved; even their locations are not marked, but north 
of the north wall of the house, approximately on line with the central wall, is a poros 
door sill, set below the level of the later house walls, and from its northern jamb a 
wall runs west parallel to the north wall of the house, forming a passage ca. 1.35 m. 
wide. As the passageway north of the stoa gave access to the house we have just been 
considering, and probably to another adjoining it on the west, so the passage north 
of the house probably once served another house still farther north and its western 
fellow. The remains of the later walls in this region are too fragmentary to permit 
analysis. 


East: HOUSE ON THE Point (XII) 


The structure to the east of the cobblestone street (Fig. 10) is of about equal 
size but is far less intelligible than that to the west. as it shows evidence of at least 
three building periods, in some of which it may have extended east beyond the ex- 
cavated remains, and probably it was never a house at all. The street wall presumably 
persisted through all changes, though it is uncertain whether in the latest period it 
actually abutted the rear of the stoa or left an open passageway to the east, with the 
present southern end buried beneath a raised street level. Some fifteen meters north 
of the rear corner of the stoa the street wall is interrupted by the large poros sill of 
a doorway, over a meter and a half wide between poros jamb posts (Fig. 27, lower 
left corner). Parallel walls, ca. 2.00 m. apart, ran eastward from the jambs for un- 
determined distances. Probably the wide passageway between them gave access to 
buildings to the north and east. North of the entrance the line of the street wall 
inclines slightly to the west. Between the stoa and the entrance five walls meet the 
street wall at right angles. The northernmost of these, flanking the passageway, forms 
an integral corner with it; the next one toward the south may also have been con- 
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structed in connection with it, but the three others, preserved to equal height, simply 
abut against the street wall with through joints at their ends. They may have been 
added at various times. The central one of the three—the second to the north of the 
stoa, between XII f and XII h—is interrupted by a good poros threshold, ca. 1.25 m. 
long, broken in two pieces, ca. 1.60 m. from the inside of the street wall. The level 
of the top is but slightly above that of the street. The parallel walls to the north and 
south, however, are preserved somewhat higher than the central one. It is therefore 
evident that while the latter might have been covered by a higher floor when the others 
were built, no floor belonging with the central wall could have covered them. The 
southern pair flanking XII are so close (1.70m. apart) that their co-existence 
seems improbable. But not far east of the threshold a short north-south wall connects 
the two, and as this short wall would be meaningless with either end free, the walls 
it joins must have been simultaneously in use. Just east of this connecting wall there 
is a heavy poros threshold, broken in two pieces, in the southern wall at a slightly 
lower level than that of the one in the neighboring wall to the north, and in the latter 
wall, still farther east, there is an irregular four-block sill with an angular spur wall 
to the north, seeming to forma vestibule, like that at the entrance of the western house, 
though smaller. 

About 4.50 m. east of the street wall the base of an older wall parallel to it is 
preserved below the upper floor level. By pit soundings this wall was found to run 
from the second wall north of the stoa to beyond the third. Its line is continued by 
the east wall of the room XII b, probably a survival of, or built upon, the older wall. 
In room XII h, south of the second wall, the old wall has disappeared, but its line 1s 
marked by a drain originally built against its west side. This drain has a plastered 
bottom and is faced on the west side by stones ca. 0.20 m. high, set on edge. In XITh 
it is ca. 0.15 m. wide, but after passing south through a culvert ca. 0.21 m. wide by 
0.35 m. to 0.39 m. high, carefully built in the first wall, its western boundary swings 
outward until the plastered bottom has a width of ca. 0.80 m. It continues right up 
to the north wall of the stoa. With the substitution of the short north-south wall 
across XII h for the older wall there, and the removal of the old wall between the 
first wall and the stoa, the drain must have functioned badly if at all; the bottom was 
not extended beyond its original east line. The long north-south wall of the older 
system was met by at least two walls joining it at right angles on the west side beneath 
XII f, and by one coming from the east between XII e and Mig. ACsttip of com- 
position floor at the level belonging with the threshold in the second wall covers the 
western part of this third east-west wall of the older system as well as the north- 
south wall itself north of the third wall, though curiously enough south of the third 
wall the floor coating appears to stop in a straight line above the western edge of the 
old north-south wall. The wall between XII d and XII f in turn seems to be built 
upon this floor, and should therefore belong to a third phase of construction. Another 
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wall parallel to the street lies at the eastern limit of the excavation, where all masonry 
above the floor level had disappeared. It seems to belong with the older system ot 
walls and bonds with the east-west wall between XII e and XII g, which lies beneath 
the floor, and perhaps with another bit of east-west wall at its northern end, though 
the connection is not wholly clear. Where the first wall north of the stoa meets it, 
there is no bonding at all, but a clear joint on both sides of the north-south wall, 
showing that the east-west wall is a later construction, in spite of its careful pro- 
visions for passage of the drain. 

No interpretation of the walls of any period of this structure is possible, as the 
yumber of small rooms into which it was divided does not accord with any well-known 
type of plan. That it was not a residence seems certain, that it was not a shop or series 
of shops is probable, but whether it housed some sort of industry or served some civil 
or religious function related to those of the stoa cannot be said. 


STRUCTURES ABOVE MAIN TERRACES 


After the disposition and type of buildings to be found on the relatively flat 
northern and western terraces had been determined in a general way, it was decided to 
clear two long strips, five meters wide, through the brush across the shoulder of the 
hill, somewhat more than half way down from the saddle (3) to the north terrace 
(4 —Figs. 7-8, and Fig. 27 above the excavation in the foreground). The longer strip 
ran from northwest to southeast to the east flank of the ridge ( Plate IX d, e, f, and 
Fig. 27) ; the other, starting where the first cleared strip crossed the ridge, ran some- 
what north of east down toward the west end of the western terrace ( Pl. 1X a,b,c, and 
Fig. 27). Unfortunately, as no survey of these clearings was made, the position has had 
to be approximated on the general plan from photographs only. In each strip three 
areas were excavated which in turn have been approximately located, in the first cleared 
strip from photographs, and in the second from the note book record that the eastern- 
most trench (c) was dug “ not very far’ from the other strip, the central trench (b) 
about 40 m. from this, and the westernmost (a) about 20m. still farther on. The 
plans of these trenches are copied from Dr. Blegen’s notebook; the disposition and 
general character of the contents may be considered quite certain, but the orientation— 
not checked by any survey 


may be inexact. However, it is doubtful if there are 
anywhere errors in location as great as five meters, or in orientation exceeding ten 
degrees. 

In Trench a (Pl. IX) the farthest west in the east-west strip clearing, parallel 
walls running east and west about 1.75 1m. apart were found, between which ten 
complete sections of a large terracotta conduit, and part of one at each end of the 
trench, were uncovered (Fig. 28). The sections are from 0.64 m. to 0.69 m. long, 
with a diameter of about 0.25 m. Each section is enlarged at the two ends to permit 
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tight sleeve joints, and each was reinforced with a raised band about the middle. 
Each section, moreover, had an elliptical hole in the top, ca. 0.10 by 0.14 m., closed by 
a lid, evidently cut from the pipe before it was baked. Usually these clean-out openings 
were near the center of the sections, in several cases actually crossing the raised band. 
Each lid had a small knob or handle. The lids were apparently cemented in place and 
the sections of pipe cemented together. All the lids were quite loose when uncovered, 


Fig. 28. Terracotta Conduit in Trench a above 
Western Part of West Terrace, Looking West 


but traces of whitish mortar were clearly visible. The conduit slopes very gradually 
toward the east. The slightness of pitch, together with the size of pipe and careful 
construction, points to its having served as an aqueduct following the contours of the 
hill to bring water from some spring in the heights behind the acropolis. The pipe 
was bedded in very sandy soil. The wall to the north of it was poorly built of small 
stones and may mark the north side of a street, though no indication of a pavement 
or street level above the pipe was found. The wall to the south was a terrace wall 
standing now toa height of about 1.50 m. above the bottom of the conduit, but perhaps 
originally reaching twice that height. It is built of rather small stones, except for a 
slight projection, about 2.00 m. wide, of very large stones toward the east end of the 
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trench. At this end also there are remains of an earlier terrace wall of large stones 
lying at a slightly different angle (Fig. 28, foreground left). There was no certain 
indication as to whether the conduit was contemporary with the earlier or later 
terrace wall. 

In the next trench (Pl. IX b), the central one in the east-west strip clearing, a 
stretch of retaining wall was uncovered running east and west, parallel with the con- 
tours of the hill. About 2.50m. from the eastern end of the trench it was met or 
continued at right angles by a wall to the south. East of this point the terrace wall 
was built of large roughly rectangular blocks; westward the stone work was smaller 
and more irregular. Part of this western section had fallen forward to the north and 
in scattered earth beneath the tumble were found one silver coin of Colophon of the 
second half of the fourth century,” four of bronze of the same period, and two bronze 
coins of Antiochus II. Near the western end of the trench, a parallel wall lay ca. 
1.70 m. to the north of the terrace wall. This was also a retaining wall, having a true 
face on the north side but none on the south ( Fig. 29) ; it was built of roughly squared 
limestone blocks and finished in a square east end and level top. About a meter anda 
half from this end a large limestone threshold, with rabbet and hinge socket holes 
on its eastern edge, spanned the gap from one terrace wall to the other. A little less 
than a meter below this threshold and about a meter to the east of it, another threshold 
of about the same length reached to a third terrace wall. The second threshold was 
of poros, with sill and hinge holes on the east edge, on both top and bottom, indicating 
re-use. Heavy traffic had worn away much of the upper surface to below the level 
of the rabbet. Sixty centimeters west of this block and ca. 0.25 m. lower, a cross wall 
served as a step below the threshold. The two thresholds evidently carried no doors 
in their present situation and formed no part of any roofed construction. Instead it 
seems clear that the trench chanced to uncover the end of a relatively level section of 
street or plateia at the foot of a terrace wall, which, at its western end, connected one 
section of a zigzag road leading up the side of the hill from below with another stretch 
continuing westward on a higher level. The thresholds were re-used blocks placed at 
changes in the slope to hold the surface of the road. 

The easternmost of the three trenches in the east-west strip (Pl. IX c), quite 
close to the junction with the north-south strip, seems also to have uncovered roadway 
rather than houses. In it were three parallel walls running northeast and southwest. 
The two more easterly ones were built of very large stones with other large stones 
lying between and tumbled to the north of them. These two walls appear to have 
formed the opposite faces of a causeway, ca. 3.30 m. wide, running directly up the 
slope of the hill. A suggestion of a cross wall may indicate that the bottom of the 
ramp was about in the middle of the trench, though the western side wall seems to 


** Milne, Period IV, ca. 350-ca. 330, Group A, half-drachma: Nwm. Notes and Mon.. No. 96 
pp. 59-63. ’ 
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continue a little farther north. The grade level at the start of the causeway, 1f such 
it was, is established by a fine poros threshold lying in the northeast corner of the 
trench, within a meter of the east wall of the ramp and at an angle to it. The threshold, 
only ca. 0.15 m. wide, was uncovered for a meter without reaching the southeast end. 
At the other end it was met at right angles by a row of three poros blocks, ca. 0.10 m. 
wide, forming the base of a very thin wall or the facing of a thicker one which had 
disappeared. The extremely small scale of this structure, coupled with its excellent 
workmanship and apparent lack of relation to neighboring walls, suggests that it may 


Fig. 29. Middle Trench (b) in Cleared Strip above West Terrace, Looking West 


have been a small free-standing shrine or aedicula of some sort set at a crossroads or 
minor concourse. The westernmost of the three major walls in trench c, about 0.50 m. 
wide. lay ca. 2.80 m. from the west side of the ramp. Connected with other walls to 
its west, it may have formed part of a building. But since it lay close to the edge of 
the trench and only a little above stereo on both sides, the plan was not revealed. 

In the other long strip clearing, running more nearly north and south across the 
ridge of the hill, the northernmost trench (d, Pl. [X) started south from what was 
probably the second large retaining wall south of the west terrace, upholding another 
terrace ‘at a level ten to fifteen meters above the latter. The top of the retaining wall 
had. of course, been carried away, and with it the edge of the terrace itself. Parallel 
to it, ca. 1.35 m. to the south, is the foundation of the north wall of a large structure, 
substantially built and 0.55 m. to 0.60 m. wide. Of the east end wall of this building. 
the foundation alone is preserved for a distance of some seven meters south from the 
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edge of the terrace. This foundation was built with an outer face of large, fairly well 
shaped blocks, 0.40 m. to 0.60 m. long; the inner part of the wall, of smaller rubble, 
has largely disappeared. Apparently the wall was originally at least 0.65 m. wide. 
Farther south, where the covering earth was deeper, the inner, western, face of the 
wall is preserved above the floor level, but the outer face is gone. The wall here was 
ca. 0.65 m. thick and built of irregular blocks of good size set to an even face. From 
the rear face of the rear wall—not the terrace wall—to the front of the front wall 
was a distance of ca. 11.00 m. The front wall was ca. 0.65 m. wide, and is preserved 
for two or more courses. Its south face is made of large rectangular limestone blocks, 
0.50 m. to 0.70 m. long and ca. 0.38 m. high, extending about half way through the 
wall. The blocks are dressed with rounded faces like those of the great stoa. Probably 
the outside of the end wall was similarly faced. The inner face of the front wall is 
less well preserved, apparently like the inner face of the end wall it was not intended 
to show, and was probably covered with plaster. At a distance of ca. 5.05 m. from the 
southeast corner, the front wall ends in a large limestone block ca. 0.70 m. long. 
dressed with the usual convex face on the south, but on the west picked to a flat plane 
with a smooth band along the south edge. The smooth band doubtless formed an 
anathyrosis contact with a jamb or anta, probably of poros. At the base of the wall 
a poros slab, ca. 0.80 m. wide, extended westward. It was uncovered for a distance 
of only half a meter, but its size and the absence of cuttings indicate that it was a long 
sill or perhaps a stylobate, rather than the threshold of a doorway. Half way between 
the front and rear wall lay a third wall, ca. 0.65 m. wide, made of good facing blocks 
on inner and outer sides, with a rubble fill between. At a distance of 2.27 m. from the 
inside of the end wall this axial wall was interrupted by a poros threshold 1.21 m. 
long, 0.50 m. wide and 0.34 m. deep, with rabbet and cuttings for hinge socket on the 
northern edge. As the top of this threshold projected about five centimeters above the 
ground before excavation, the floor level to the south is probably preserved, while 
that to the north must be almost wholly gone. No floor was discovered in either region. 
The axial wall was uncovered for less than a meter beyond the doorway. But if the 
doorway was in the center of the front wall of the room into which it gave, the latter 
must have been 5.75 m. wide. Three rooms of this size—-the minimum to permit a 
symmetrical fagade—-would form a building over 19.00 m. long, and the opening in 
the front wall would be in the neighborhood of 8.00 m. Since such an opening would 
require columns to uphold the architrave, the column drum of 0.40 m. diameter found 
on the prostas sill of the middle house on the terrace below (Pl. XI, Fig. 19) may 
quite possibly have rolled down from this building. Of course the building may well 
have been considerably more than 19.00 m. long, and it is not at all impossible that it 
continued along the terrace above the poros house, and was the source of the fragment 
of Doric capital found there. The foundations of the east wall appear to continue 
northward to the terrace wall, but the building probably did not. It is more likely 
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that a narrow way was left behind the rear wall so that rain water from the roof 
would not fall onto the terrace below. A gate may have closed the east end of this 
drainway. The line of the east wall is continued south beyond the front wall of the 
building by a wall of rough unshaped stones which may have been an enclosure or 
retaining wall but certainly did not form part of the building. 

Farther south in the same cleared strip, a trench of some length was opened on 
the crest of the ridge (e, Pl. IX). Because of the narrowness of the strip, only sec- 
tions of buildings were uncovered and no complete plan was revealed. At the northern 
end was a heavy retaining wall of massive uncut boulders for a terrace at a level 
between five and ten meters above that just considered. South from this and at right 
angles to it run the walls of a building about 8.00 m. deep and of undetermined width, 
evidently a public structure of some sort. At the east was a room ca. 2.50 m. wide 
running from front to rear of the building. Along the east side, and at the south 
toward the front, were foundations of unexplained nature, possibly indicating that 
a stairway of two flights once occupied this long room, or possibly being survivals 
of earlier structures. Beside it at the rear of the building was a room ca. 4.25 m. 
deep from north to south, and of undetermined width. It may have been square or 
elongated from east to west. In front of this room was another ca. 2.00 m. deep, 
presumably a portico or vestibule (Fig. 30, foreground). None of the walls were 
preserved above the foundations, and there was no indication of the location of any 
doorway. Before this building, at a distance of four to six meters, ran diagonally 
toward the southwest a low retaining wall made of extremely large uncut stones. 
Directly in front of the southeast angle of the building just considered, a particularly 
large stone, ca. 1.50 m. long, was set on end upon a flattened block, like a baetylic 
monument (Fig. 30, center). This upright stone marked the eastern termination of 
the massive retaining wall. East of it there were only small stones which might have 
served as foundations for the threshold of a gateway. The ground rose perhaps 0.50 m. 
from the building to the retaining wall and also sloped up somewhat from east to 
west. In this area were various groups of stones which may possibly have been 
foundations at some period but seemed more likely to be chance blocks or rough steps 
laid to hold the gradient of an inclined roadway. Before the gate or opening beside 
the standing stone was a little platform edged with irregular blocks in a curved line, 
as if for access from a street in the area between the north building and the retaining 
wall. South of the retaining wall the ground, at the top of the ridge, was fairly level. 
Here stood another building built of re-used material, including a good deal ot poros. 
It was set parallel neither to the retaining wall nor to the building north of it, but 
was turned to follow the contour of the hill, with its long side to the northeast. This 
northeast face was not excavated: what there may have been there in the way of doors 
or other openings is quite unknown. In the northwest end, a little over 2.00 m. rom 
the low retaining wall, was a door 1.25 m. wide with a threshold made of several 
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stones. Within, a wall divided the building lengthwise into a front part ca 3.00 m. 
deep and a back part ca. 2.60 m. deep, which in turn was divided into a series ot 
ng from this front section. The 


rectangular cubicles with doors in the corners open 
frst room was ca. 3.25 m. wide, with a doorway ca. 0.80 m. wide and a threshold ot 
small stones. The second cubicle was of like size or a little smaller,—the wall between 
it and the third cubicle is very badly wrecked,—and no threshold remains in the door- 
way opening, now ca. 0.65 m. wide. The rear wall continues for the distance of a third 


Fig. 30. Middle Trench (e) in North-South Cleared Strip above South End of 
North Terrace, Looking Lengthwise from Northwest. In Center, Upright Stone with 
Retaining Wall at Right. In Lower Half of Picture Walls of Large Public Structure 


cubicle, and a few stones which may belong to the side wall are preserved at about 
three meters from the second one, but the front wall is altogether gone. Whether the 
building extended beyond this third room is doubtful, since at that point the grade 
begins to fall off sharply to the east, and the confused fragments of wall beyond it 
seem to belong to another system. It is possible that the wall dividing the first from 
the second cubicle continued, with a door in it, to the front wall of the building, per- 
haps to divide a closed vestibule from an open front wall beyond. Beside—that is, 
northwest of-——this hypothetical cross wall is a mass of masonry of unclear form or 
function which may be the base of a stairway to a second story, mounting from the 
vestibule. In the diagonally opposite corner of this vestibule. just within and to the 
left of the entrance door, a small group of half a dozen or more terracottas were 
found on, or in, a very hard layer of lime and pebbles. They were so rotted that only 
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one could be dug out in a complete, though broken, condition. It had the form of a 
seated grotesque human figure. With this were fragments of two plaques, each show- 
ing a horseman galloping to right with spear in hand, with apparently a serpent below 
the horse, three small jugs (two with trefoil lip 0.085 m. high) complete except for 
broken handles which were found near by, and one jug badly shattered. One of the 
jugs was found to contain eight small bronze coins of the late fourth to third century ” 
and a disk of lead. A similar jug was found at or beyond the south end of the building 
and two small jars of different shape, broken but complete, were found with a small 
intact saucer in the second cubicle. Other fragments of terracotta pottery and 
figurines, including a spirited bull, ca. 0.08 m. long by 0.075 m. high, were found in 
the earth of the area, but these could not be said with assurance to have been in the 
building while it was standing, since similar terracottas were found in every part of 
the excavation. 

The southernmost trench in the long cleared strip (f, Pl. IX, and Fig. 7) lay 
quite on the east side of the acropolis hill, where the slope was steep. It revealed the 
remains of a series of walls at right angles to one another apparently all forming part 
of a single complex. This was probably a house, though the limits of the excavation 
prevented development of the plan. Many poros blocks were found, mostly fallen, 
and a mass of stones in the center of the trench which seemed to be, in part at least, 
the foundations of a flight of steps. There may have been here an “ andron”’ with 
* gynaikonitis ” above it, facing north across a narrow court toward a southward 
facing ** oikos”’ on the other side. 

So the picture revealed by the excavations on the Acropolis hill remains con- 
sistent. It is, throughout, that of a prosperous settlement of the fourth century, with 
residences, public buildings of various kinds as well as semi-public enterprises. such 
as shops, inns, and baths. One large public square there was, and at least one promi- 
nent sanctuary, that of the great mother goddess, here called Mother Antaia, but 
whether the sanctuary is incidental to the settlement or the square and indeed all the 
settlement an appendage of the sanctuary is uncertain. What is certain is that the 
whole complex came fully into being in the fourth century with no indication of 
eradual preliminary growth, and after thriving for a generation or two, as shown by 
active rebuilding, launched on a program of large scale expansion, and then was 
abandoned by its inhabitants, as suddenly as it had been settled. The end of the story 
is historically explained by the forcible transfer of the Colophonians to Ephesos; the 
reason for the sudden commencement can only be guessed, but important indices are 
furnished by an inscription found most opportunely in the Metro6n in 1922. The text 


5t The coins, as far as they were legible, consisted of two types: 1) Milne Period V, Group A; 
2) the type with obverse, head of Apollo laureate r., long hair; rev., horse stepping T., KOA; placed 
by Milne in his period VI, Group B (ca. 285-190 B.c.); cf. No. 149. Dated in British Museum 
Catalogue (Ionia, p. 40, No. 35) 350-300 B.c. 
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has already been published in full by Meritt; °° the section of particular significance 
(lines 6-28) may be translated as follows: 


In order that the people of Colophon, since King Alexander and Antigonos bestowed freedom 
upon them, may show themselves in every way zealous of preserving the glory of their ancestors, 
be it resolved by the people in the name of Good Fortune and for the safety of the entire people 
of the Colophonians, that the ancient city, which brought glory (in the eyes of all Greeks) to our 
forefathers when they received it from the gods and established it and when they founded its 
temples and altars, be enclosed within a common system of walls together with the present city. 
In order that this may be effected with all speed, the priest of Apollo, the other priests and 
priestesses, and the prytanis together with the council and those appointed in this decree shall 
on the fourth day of the ensuing month go down into the ancient market place to the altars of 
the gods which our ancestors bequeathed us and shall vow to Zeus Soter, to Poseidon Asphaleios, 
to Apollo Klarios, to the Mother Antaia, to Athena Polias, and to all the other gods and goddesses 
as well as to the heroes who occupy our city and country, that, when our blessings have been con- 
summated, they will hold a sacred procession and perform a sacrifice in whatever manner the people 
may decide. Ten men are to be appointed who shall plan the walls: how they are to be drawn and 
how they are to be joined to the existing ones so as to obtain the maximum of strength. After 
due consideration they shall approve of an architect, whoever seems to them best qualified to take 
charge of the work on the walls. They shall also consider and approve of the salary for the architect, 
plan for the raising of foreign money, study the manner in which the roads and building lots shall 
be laid out and advantageously sold [or leased], and plan for setting aside a market place, work- 
shops, and all other necessary public buildings. The men designated are to complete these tasks 
as rapidly as possible 

Mrom this it is evident that at the end of the fourth century there was an “ ancient 
city ’ quite separate from the “ present city” or center of population when the resolu- 
tion of the demos was indited. Further, the “ ancient city” was of legendary origin, 
and at the time of writing it may have been marked only by sacred precinets. Beside 
the two cities there was also an “ ancient market place,” presumably near or in the 
“ancient city ” and certainly on lower ground than the “ present city.”” The “ present 
city’ was already surrounded by fortifications, the “ ancient city’ may or may not 
have been, but a circuit of walls linking the two areas together was an undertaking 
now newly launched. In describing the fortification walls which he mapped in 1886, 
Schuchhardt ” expresses the opinion that though the main circuit walls (Cie ymanicl 
towers show minor variations of technique, they are probably all contemporaneous 
and of the late fourth century, with the exception of those around the acropolis. These 
are of unsquared masonry and may, he thinks, be somewhat earlier. The inference 
trom the inscriptions and remains is unavoidable that the “ present city ” was that 
upon the acropolis, in which naturally the inscription was found: that its fortifications 
antedate the end of the fourth century while all the rest of the circuit walls postdate 
the inscription (the junction at the round tower on the east side of the acropolis above 


. *ASP., LVI, 1935, pp. 358-371. Meritt now accepts a date near the end of the century 
instead of 334, which he originally suggested. Cf. note 10 on p. 95, above. ; 


°8 Ath. Mitt., XI, 1886, pp. 406-407. 
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the Kabakli-dere is to be noted), that somewhere within the larger circuit lay the 
site of the earlier city, unfortified and perhaps abandoned during the period of 
occupation of the acropolis. 

A study of the topography reveals, as the most probable site for the “ ancient 
city,” a long ledge of rock to the north of the acropolis, the western end of which 
drops almost vertically to the right bank of the Degirmendere (Figs. 1 and 3, 8). 
It seems improbable that more than the very scantiest remains of any sort could be 
preserved on this barren and disintegrating ridge, though apparently at the eastern 
end Schuchhardt found traces of fortifications; even where there is a covering of earth, 
little of importance can be hoped for (cf. Fig. 30). The ancient market place, with the 
altars of the gods, would be more apt to be beside rather than upon the narrow hill, 
and since the level ground to the north was not included within the new circuit walls, 
it should be looked for to the south. Hereabouts should be what remains may still be 
found of the city sacked by Gyges, notable in antiquity for its wealth and luxurious 
living. The seventh century, one of poverty and oppression, probably saw little or 
no building anywhere in Colophon. Where the city first showed growth again under 
the Persian rule cannot be said: perhaps it was stillon the unwalled site of the * ancient 
city,” perhaps remains might be found in lower levels on the acropolis. To judge from 
the coinage, prosperity revived by the beginning of the fifth century, but declined 
under the rivalries of Persian and Athenian politics until the fourth century brought 
peace and wealth again. 

From lack of historical reference to this period of the city’s life, the causes of 
the renaissance which accompanied the transfer of habitation to the acropolis remain 
unknown. But coinage and the excavated remains both indicate a marked change of 
fortune, continuing through the century and leading to the great expansion so hope- 
fully embarked upon before the final shipwreck. Perhaps the fifth century saw 
Colophon upon the older site; though if the ancient market place remained continuously 
the civic center, would it have seenied so distinct from the “ present city ” of the late 
fourth century as the inscription indicates? Certainly no fifth-century remains were 
found on the acropolis and no fifth-century graves on the adjacent necropolis hill. The 
possibility must therefore be envisaged of still a third location quite outside the line 
of the Hellenistic walls—perhaps somewhere on the Traca cay—for the city of the 
Athenian tribute lists. 

Leicester B. HOLLAND 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE GOLDEN NIKAI RECONSIDERED 


In the Parthenon as reconstituted by scholars, our eyes have been so dazzled by 
the colossal gold and ivory statue that we have scarcely noticed her handmaidens, the 
golden victories of Athena. Our attention has been drawn to them again by the 
thorough study of all the relevant inscriptions by Mr. Woodward.’ These Inscriptions 
together with a few scattered literary references considered in connection with a 
bronze head recently discovered in the Agora * provide sufficient material to tempt one 
to reconstruct the Nikai. 

The Parthenos and these Nikai alike were the expression of the prudence of 
Perikles, who believed in fortifying the state by great reserve funds rather than by 
mortgages on future earnings: at dé wepiovoriar, he sagaciously observed, rods mwok€éwous 
BadXov 7 ai Biavor eoopai avéxovow ( Thucydides, I, 141, 5). These financial reserves 
were translated into a spiritual investment by dedicating them to the Goddess. Thus 
the Athenians could lay up their treasures in heaven while still keeping their hands 
on them. But when they were obliged to convert these golden statues into money, 
they were careful not to say KataxoWopev tas Nikas eis Tov TOMEMOV but cvyypynoopeba 
tats Nikats els Tov 7Oheuov. Piety and prudence could both be satisfied by turning 
useless bullion into works of art. Furthermore, there was undoubtedly serious pres- 
sure to keep in employment the skilled craftsmen who had been released from occupa- 
tion when the Parthenos was dedicated in 438 B.c. Perikles, be it remembered, kept 
his eye on labor conditions. “it being his desire and design that the undisciplined 
mechanic multitude that stayed at home should not go without their share of the public 
salaries and yet should not have them given them for sitting still and doing nothing, 


1“ The Golden Nikai of Athena,” ’Apx. “Ed., 1937, pp. 159 ff.; “* Two Attic Treasure Records,” 
Athenian Studies Presented to W.S. Ferguson, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Supplement 
I (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 377 ff. Older literature: P. Foucart, ‘ Les Victoires en or de l’acropole,” 
B.C.H., X1, 1888, pp. 283 ff.; W. S. Ferguson, The Treasurers of Athena (Cambridge, 1932). 

This study has been a co-operative affair. Undertaken as a brief note for Eugene Schweigert’s 
publication of the Agora fragments of Nikai records, it was fostered by the generous interest of 
many friends, to whom I owe more than I can formally acknowledge. Especial thanks must be 
rendered, however, to Arthur Parsons, who joined in the preliminary skirmish, to Kendrick Pritchett, 
who patiently advised on matters epigraphical, to Mary Zelia Pease who as patiently acted as 
‘model’ for the figures, to J. H. Classey who made an invaluable copy of Professor Woodward's 
article, and above all, to my husband, who not only advised, suggested, and criticized, but actually 
abetted in the overthrow of his own theories, and then urged me to publish. Figs. 4, 8, 11 are from 
photographs especially taken by Alison l’rantz. . 

2H. A. Thompson. “* A Golden Nike from the Athenian Agora,’ H.S.C.P., Supplement I, 
pp. 183 ff. 

* Demetrius, De elocutione, 281. 
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to that end he thought fit to bring in among them with the approbation of the people, 
the vast projects of buildings and designs of work that would be kept of some con- 
tinuance before they were finished and would give employment to numerous arts.” 
(Plutarch, Pericles, 159b, translation by Clough. ) 

It is probably more than a coincidence, therefore, that the first extant mention 
of the golden Nikai occurs in a decree of 434 B.c. that orders éxvoév ra evaréria Ta 
Ni | @eva cai ras Ni|xas tas x|puods.’ Their subsequent history can be traced in various 
inscriptions down to the middle of the fourth century B.c. and by literary references 
into the third. But the tradition of making large golden statues was much older. The 
ancient East as well as Egypt produced numerous statues in precious metals (iifra, 
p. 180). The taste for ostentatious sculpture came to Greece in the Orientalizing 
period, and Kypselos, imitating the potentates, dedicated a golden Zeus.” Chance 
excavation recently at Delphi has revealed fragments of gold and ivory statues of 
this period, to make real to our incredulous eyes the fairy-stories of tradition.” Among 
the most important of the traditional dedications at Delphi was that after Himera. 
made by Hiero and his brothers—a golden Nike within a tripod of the same metal; 
the entire offering weighed 16 talents. And once more to the incredulous, corrobora- 
tion has been offered by the discovery of the base of this very offering.’ The other 
golden statues of which we read in literature and inscriptions still remain vague, but 
the records of the golden Nika1 of Athena are unique in being the only surviving 
descriptions of ancient statues written by contemporaries of their sculptors. 

The Nikai which are to be discussed in this paper, and the evidence attesting 
them, may for convenience be introduced here in tabular form. 


LIST OF NIKAI 
Letter Reference Date B.c. Description Identification 
rab oeN ©) Hal. 2, lines 2-5 434/3 Nikai in plural 


(Atleast) Si) (s= 1G?) 925 - 
Woodward, No. 1) 


D Hesperia, IX, 1940, ca. 430-425 Nike weighing two Might equal 4, B 
p..309, No. 27, lines talents 
1-4 

E Hesperia, IX, 1940, ca.430-425 Nike by Deinokrates, Might equal B, C 
p. 309, No. 27, lines weighed from feet 


4-10 upward 
“1.G., T*, 92; Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor, The [thenian Tribute Lists (Cambridge, 
1939), D2 (p. 161 and pp. 208-209). 
* Pausanias, V, 2, 3. 
*P. Amandry, “ Les statues chryselephantines de Delphes,” B.C.H., LIIT, 1939, pp. 86 ff. 
" Athenaeus, VI, p. 231c; F. Poulsen, Delphi, p. 219. 
VPs Pausanias, X, 24, 5, etc. For the history of golden statues in later times, see K. Scott, “ The 
Significance of Statues in Precious Metals in Emperor Worship,” Trans. and Proc. Am. Phil 
Assoc., LXII, 1931, pp. 101 ff. . 


Letter 
F,G 


ye 


Ne 
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Referenc é 
LG.. 172368, lines: 1- 


28 (= Woodward, 
No. 2) 


Woodward, No. 3, 
hnemie (a= J G:; 1*, 
369) 


Woodward, No. 3, 
lines 2-6 (= J.G., T°, 
369) 


Woodward, No. 3, 
Inés 9-13 (— I.G., 
175 369) 


Woodward, No. 3, 
lines 13-17 (=1.G., 
I?, 369) 

Woodward, No. 4. 
lines 2-5 (=/.G., II’, 
1502) 


Date B.c. 


426/5 


ca. 410 


ca. 410 


ca. 410 


ca. 410 


ca. 407 /6 


Description 
Nikai in dual, just 
dedicated. Legs of I? 
weighed separately 
One item —-—— ep. -—— 
precedes other Nikat 


AEE 
grouped 


Total weight 
S9G/ ary 
peculiarly 


Nike by — — — atides. 
Total weight 1 tal., 
S962 00ha o70b. 


Nike by Timodemos. 
Arms and feet 
weighed separately 
Nike weighs over two 
talents 


Identification 


Not equal the above because 
just dedicated 


Might equal 4, B, F, or G 


Recurs in Woodward, No. 
4 lines 5-10 (—/.G., H?, 
1502). Might equal 4, 6, 
(On Way Ie. oye (E 


Recurs in Woodward, No. 
See litese Wd then Cem Cea! Les 
1370 + 1371 + 1384) 
Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 
310 t NGw 23-2 7.G.. Ls 
1386-1381 ines: 2tieon 
Hesperia, 1X, No. 28) 

TG alle 1388e liness 16-24 
(= Woodward, No. 6) 
Ga bles OS meliness 6-1) 
(+ 1.G., I1?, 1406 + 1448 +- 
1449 = Woodward, No. 7) 
Gs 1? 1400s tines 3-12 
(= Woodward, No. 9) 
iG 1714074 linesesr it 
(= Woodward, No. 10) 
I.G., I1?, 1424a (Addenda), 
lines 5-21 (= Woodward, 
Now IZ) 

G11 1425 lines, 1-16 
(= Woodward, No. 13) 
I.G., 112, 1428 (Addenda), 
lines 26-41 (— Woodward, 
No. 14) 

Gee Li IAS Lae lines 4 
(= Woodward, No. 15) 
Woodward, No. 16 (=/.G., 
II?, 1440, lines 40-45) 
Might equal C 


Might equal D or 


Might equal 4, B, C, or H 
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Letter Reference Date B.C. Description Identification 
VW 1.G., 11°, 1421 (line 374/3 Nike dedicated by Not equal to any of above. 
12) + 1423 + 1424 30ard of Kallistratos Recurs on: 
(lines 31-34) + 1689 I.G., If?, 1424a (Addenda), 
(= Woodward, Nos. lines 50-62 (— Woodward, 
11 and 17) No. IZeehks Noes 


I.G., I1?, 1425, lines 45-62 
* (== Woodward, No. 13) 
.G., 1%, 1428 (Addenda), 
lines 9-24 (— Woodward, 
No. 14) 

LG., 11", 1431, tise s te 
(— Woodward, No. 15) 


Presumably the golden Nikai of Athena celebrated the Athenian victories of the 
fifth century. The first extant reference to them, as noted above, dates from 434 B.c., 
after the victory of the Athenian navy 

ee over recalcitrant Samos in 439 B.c." 

These examples probably embodied the 
goddess’ share of the 1400 talent tribute 
exacted in that triumph. The two Nikai 
dedicated in 4260/5 B.c. cannot, on ac- 
count of the date of the decree, be asso- 
ciated with the taking of Sphakteria; 
besides, the chief dedication for that 
event was a great bronze Nike set up on 
the Acropolhis."” Rather the golden figures 
should be related to the two brilliant 
naval victories of Phormio in the Corin- 
thian gulf in 429 x.c."" Just when the 
other Nikai listed in the late fifth century 
were dedicated cannot be guessed. But 


.: oe aos A in view of the common practice of dedi- 
Mig. 1. Gold Coins of 407/6 8.c. (Enlarged ) pre 


a ine Nikai cage . =a ce ie Paar ; 
(Seltman, Greek Coins, pl. XXVII, 8-9) cating Nik ul for sea \ ICLOFIES, It Se€enis 


safe toassociate the others with the naval 

successes of which Athenian history offers a rich choice. 
Of these fifth-century Nikai all but one were melted down in the desperate crisis 
of 407/6 B.c. to make coins of which a few are still extant (Fig. 1). In 374/3 pc. 


“Cambridge Ancient History, V, pp. 169 ti.; Thucydides, I, 116. Seltman offers no specific 
evidence for his suggestion, Greck Coins, p. 204, that they were dedicated to celebrate Salamis. 
SS aAusaliass LV SOMO: 


t Camb. Anc. Hist., V, pp. 208 ff. °C, Seltman, Greek Coins. pl. XXVIT, 8-9. 
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a new Nike was dedicated, probably to cele- 
brate the triumphs of Chabrias at Naxos 
and of Timotheos in the Peloponnesos in 
376/5 8.c." Both these victors also dedi- 
cated crowns on the Acropolis to celebrate 
their successes.“* Whether the Nike of 


2 ae | 2 . pe 

374/3 B.c. was entirely new or merely a 

1 : Soy Pe, ; restoration of an old one cannot be certain. 

Fig. 2. Gold Coin of Alexander (Enlarged) : re . : Sos iad 
But in view of the restricted resources of 


(Zeitsch. f. Numis., 1922 

. ae Athens at that time, it seems probable that 

the commissioner Androtion re-created her from the melting-down of many crowns 

and offerings in the Parthenon, to the indignation of 

his critics, djoas 8 amoppetv 7a dvANA TOV oTEdavwr 

Kal wampovs eivar Sia Tov ypovov, waTEp iwy 7 podwr 
dvtas, AN ov Ypvolov. cvyXwvevery ETE EV." 

On the Panathenaic amphorae of 336 B.c. ( Fig. 14) 
and on the gold coins of Alexander issued in that year 
(Fig. 2), Nikai are shown, holding one or two naval 
emblems. The suggestion that it was Alexander, who, 
in a spirit of generosity and archaeological zeal, gave 
the ancient city new statues of Victory just as he was 
about to rob her of all power to conquer, seems highly 
plausible.” Lykourgos, then, in 334-330 B.c. was merely 
vying with Alexander when he reconstructed the Nikat, 

ypnuata Tokha ouryyayev eis THY aKpoTod, KaL 
TapacKevacas TH Jed Koo pov, viKas TE OMOX PVT OVS. o 
It was a brief revival; in the opening years of the third 
century, the Victories. along with their g ddess, were 
stripped of their wealth by the tyrant Lachares to pay 


his mercenaries.*> Once again we can savor the dubious 
pleasure of handling the original metal, which still 


exists in the dull coins struck in those bitter days Fig. 3. Gold Coin of Lachares 


(Fice-3). (Enlarged) 
(Greek Coins, pl. LXII, 12) 

18 Camb, Anc. Hist., VI, pp. 74 1. : 

14 Demosthenes, Timokrates, 756 (Chabrias); 1.G., 112, Addenda 1424a, line AIL ( SYKG/S) TAC se 
Timotheos ). . . 

145 Demosthenes, Timok., 755. The suggestion that the gold obtained by melting down the 
crowns went into the Nike of 374/3 was made by Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 18-19, note ki 

16 Thompson, H.S.C.P., Supplement L, pp: 206i: 

17 Plutarch, X orat. vit., 852 B; cf. Pausanias, I, 29, 16; Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 122 f. 

8 Class. Phil., XXIV, 1929, pp. } ff.; Papyr. Oxyr., XVII, 2082; cf. Seltman, Greek Coins, 
pe. LAI, 12, p. 258: Ferguson, Treasurers, Pp. 126. 
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CONS TRUGIION 


The amount of gold assigned to the construction of a Nike evidently was intended 
to be two talents. Seltman points out that “ ancient silversmiths and goldsmiths, like 
modern oriental jewellers, generally made their wares on current standards employed 
for the precious metals.” "The treasure-lists reveal clearly that common objects like 
silver phialai or hydriai approximate round numbers, such as 10 or 100 minas.~” They 
usually fall just short of the figure. The Nikai likewise approximate two talents. Only 
one reached the exact amount (Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 309, No. 37) ; another exceeded 
the figure by more than 200 drachmai (/.G., II’, 1502). The others fall short of 
two talents. 

Two talents of gold is even to us a considerable amount, approximately 120 Ibs. 
At the present rate of $35.00 an ounce, the bullion for one Nike alone would bring 
to-day $67,200.00. If the difference in purchasing power between the late fifth century 
before Christ and the mid-twentieth century after Christ be set conservatively at one 
to ten, the value of the gold would be more than a quarter of a million dollars. The 
careful detail of the treasurers’ lists show how seriously the value was regarded. But, 
for all their precautions, we shall see that even in the Parthenon theft was possible. 

How was this gold converted into a statue? One point is certain: no Greek statue 
of precious metal was ever cast solid. Such an extravagant method would have been 
out of keeping with Greek usage and totally unnecessary, for gold is the “ most 
malleable of all the metals. It is also extremely ductile: a single grain [1/11 of an 
obol] may be drawn into a wire 500 ft. in length.” ** A plate as thin as writing- 
paper can be handled easily without denting. The common ancient practice was to 
press very thin sheets of gold over a modelled core of sturdier material. such as wood, 
silver, or bronze. The base had to be fully modelled, even smoothed and engraved, 
before receiving the gold. The Bronze Head recently found in the Agora is the best 
extant example of such a core, retaining as it does parts of the gold and silver plating 
in the grooves whereby it was attached so that it could be removed and weighed at 
intervals (Fig. 4).™ 

To those who object to calling a gold-plated statue a ** gold statue,” a full study 
of the relevant terms in the treasure-lists is urgently recommended. If there really 
was a technical distinction in the minds of the recorders. it is certainly not apparent 


1° Greek Coins, pp. 72 f. 

So rah gees : 

** Cf. Woodward, *Apy. ’Ed., 1937, p. 163. 

* A goldleaf firm in Philadelphia told me before the war that they would not be able to fill 
an order for 120 Ibs. of gold in the city, but would have to send to Washington. 

*8 Eneye. Brit., eleventh edition, XII, p. 193. 

“Thompson, 17.5.C.P., Suppl. I, pp. 191 ff, 
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in the available evidence.” Take, for example, the variety in the descriptions of a 
common object, 


| Kavov xpvo-ov v7o0xaXkor | (Gel omkoey Lite a 
Ka|vov ypvaov v7dEvXop | [Gree el SOOe Ines 253 
KQVOUV UViTOXaNKOV ETLYPUC-OV I.G.. 11’, 1436, line 49 

|Kavov Kataypvoo |v v7oxak| kor | igo a lee laline Gos 


It seems unlikely that these variations all reflect slightly different techniques. But 
what shows the identity of the terms in the case of one and the same object occurs 
with the @vacatynpiov of Kleostrate. | Aupea- 
Typ |ov ap|yu|pov . . . xadka b1| epetopara 
€xov | later appears as a Oupuarypiov vroxad- 
One might argue that parts 
of the solid silver censer had been replaced 
by plated bronze, were it not that bronze 1s 
lighter than silver and should have reduced 


26 


KOV eTapyupov. 


the total weight, which actually has in- 
creased by 20 dr. One must suppose that the 
description rather than the object varied. 
Nor have we students of Greek any right to 
exact accuracy in the strictly modern sense 
of any fifth-century Greek word describing 
a technique. 

Nor can we be too fastidious in trans- 
lating 6éxpuoos. To our minds the obvious 
translation would be “ solid gold.” But the 
Greeks did not make life-sized statues of 
solid gold, just as they did not make large 
statues of solid bronze. Yet we are quite 


willing to refer to hollow bronze figures as 
“bronze statues.” We call the Parthenos 
“a statue of ivory and gold,” though we 


Fig. +. Bronze Head from Agora 


know well from her height and weight that 
she was not made either of solid ivory or of solid gold. The emphasis on 6do- in 
Plutarch’s phrase can be most plausibly explained by looking at the head from the 


*5 Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung der Athener, II* (1886), p. 148; Michaelis, Der Parthenon, p. 313. 
Cf. Furtwangler, Olympia, 1V, p. 16, who distinguishes two types (1) gold applied in thin plates, 
looselv attached (the older), and (2) gold firmly attached, apparently by fire. There is, however, 
no way of telling how the styles were designated in ancient terminology. Cf. Thompson, loc. cit., 
pecui: 

26 T.G.. 112, 1382, lines 3 ff., etc.; cf. II’, 1436, line 9. 
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Agora. On her we see that the latest covering at least was composed ofa 20K sheet 
over silyer—an economy that Lykourgos evidently spurned. Again the term oAoxpyvaos 
have been opposed to ypuoededavrivos. The envelope was, then, of pure gold and 
only of gold. What was the composition of the core (if there was a core) made no 
more difference to the description than the masts and struts which have been described 


may 


within chryselephantine statues. 


Fig. 5. Lion Pedestal from Persepolis 


(Sehmidt, Treasury, fig. 45) 


The most economical thickness for a sheet of gold would not exceed one milli- 
metre. It was applied to the surface of the bronze core by bending the ends of the 
sheets over into long grooves and keying them into place by a bit of gold.” This 
technique appears also to have been used in Persian gold plating on bronze (Fig. 5).™ 
The grooves on the Bronze Head from the Agora would permit of a plate about 
0.08 cm. thick (Fig. 4). Professor Dinsmoor has calculated for the Parthenos a 
plating of 0.077 cm. One talent of gold beaten into a sheet 0.08 em. thick would cover 
an area of 1.68 sq.m. A Nike weighing approximately two talents, if overlaid with 


SAU Ctatien (Zlise eee ag se trokiwas (dys Ta y evoov. ower poxAovs Twas Kal youdous Kal AOS 
Stapmrce Siarerepovnpevous kal KOp|LOvs Kal odyvas Kal witTav Kal myAov Kal oA TW TOLAUT HY aopdtay 
2 : 

UTOLKOUPOVOGaYV, Fe 

Peis ahi tend sc DUP Ly WD, eo tc 

“YE. Schmidt, Treasury of Persepolis, p. 650, fig. 45. The lion pedestal was treated with 
grooves in much the same manner as the Agora Head, no doubt for the application of precious metal. 
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gold of that thickness, would have to provide an area of ca. 3.36 sq.m. We have 
various ways of checking this calculation. In the first place, we might consider the 
area of the Bronze Head from the Agora. If we take the head as a cylinder, we can 
pauge the surface roughly as 327 sq. cm. and the amount of gold required only 118 dr." 
Phis is barely one hundredth of the total gold ina Nike of Athena. We must suppose. 
then, that the Nikai of the inscriptions were considerably larger than the Nike of 
the Agora.” 

Since a three-foot statue could not have required the necessary amount of gold, 
we must consider another height that was popular for statues—four cubits, or six 
feet. This was the height of the Nike that stood on the hand of the Parthenos. The 
area of the skin of a human woman six English feet tall is ca. 1.93 sq.m. A draped 
figure, wearing jewellery and carrying accessories, would certainly require con- 
siderably more. The difference between our calculation, 3.36 sq.m., and the human 
1.93 sq. m. seems none too much for the necessary appurtenances. 


A more detailed check can be made on the single items which are listed on the 
inscriptions with their weights. Not only should the figures tally for the totals, but 
they should check within the group and from group to group among the Nikai, since 
they all weighed approximately the same. We can also reter certain items, like 
jewellery, to known gold equivalents in museums.” 

Our calculations are complicated by the fact that save for one fragmentary 
example the inscriptions do not list the weights of single objects, like a leg or an arm, 
separately, but they enter a number in groups, called puoi; for example, the head 
with all its jewellery. Only by comparison and cross-reference can we deduce the 
weight of any single item. Luckily two inscriptions are so well preserved that we 
can fully compare all the weights. For convenience in reference these two inscriptions 
are given in tabular form below. 


30 The calculation runs as follows: areayof head surface = 2mrh (h = 15.3 cm., r= 3.4cm.) 
X 08cm. (thickness of gold) & 19.4 (speat@l gravity of gold) divided by 4.31 gr. per drachma. 

*1 The Agora figure might well have been a smaller version of the great Nikai of the Acropolis, 
dedicated in the temple of Hephaistos, just above where the Bronze Head was found. The likelihood 
that the body was composed of much more massive gold than the head, as was suggested, H.S.C.P.., 
Suppl. I, p. 203, seems less probable on the new evidence from Delphi. It would make the three- 
foot figure almost solid, which would be totally against ancient practice. The possibility that the 
figure was one of the golden akroteria of the temple of Athena Nike, which once lost a piece of 
gold plate, remains another possible identification. Chote Cis, te 1S, 

82 Starling, Principles of Human Physiology (1933), pto20, fhe. 230. 

3% Jewellery parallels in the British Museum Catalogue of Jewellery, otepavy, No. 1607; 
’vordio, Nos. 1653-4; Oppos, No. 1947 ; txrodepis, No. 1966; dpdidcar, Nos. 1989-90, Their total weight 
in grains Troy is 3392 = ca. 52 at. 
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NIKE BY ———azrtoes” (J) NIKE DEDICATED UNDER KALLISTRATOS (MM ) 


3983/7 2.¢. CL.G., 11", 1388; lites 16-24) 95 77/ Us esate ei 1424a | Addenda], 


lines 50-62 ) 


Nikns xpvao7s [rq |s Nixns tHs ext Swkparido apxovtos 
mpatos pl vos: Ke|pary, orepavn, | rp |@ros pupos: Kehadry, arepary, 
évoid|i|w, Sppos, b7odepis, HAw dvo orépavos |6 €|mi rH Kedar, evadrd.a, 
yp|vow, xé|p apirrepa, apdidéa, imobepis, | 6p|pmos, XEtpes auporepar, 
Xpvoidua pupa ::: otabwov tol Vrwv: | apdidéar S00, [or |abpov XXXPAAMFFIIII- 
PAIXAAAACCERIME 
devtepos pupos: Pwpak, aTpoduov | de|vrepos pupos: Oapak, wepova, Covvor, 
ata0| pov tlovrav: XXA: |ypva|tov omoafiov, | or |abpov 


XXXHHHFIAAAATHIII - 


TplTOs pup“os* amomTVypa, TEPOVaL |zp|itos pupos: oxéAn apdhorepa Kat 
dvo, 766|€ dv0| + arabpov TovTwr : lka|tw| p|ide dv0, orabpov 

AIPA Bee AAAT EEA: XXXHHFPIAAAT FFE - 

réraptos pupnos: |xep| deka, [7é|zaptos pupos: amomrvypa, 705€ dvo, 
apdidéa, atéhavos, katwpide dvo- | re | povides. wia KaTaKdeleTar, 

atabmov TovT| wv: | [or |afpov XXHAAAAHIII- 

| SIRE Mia Neel BAVA Ul 


TEUTTOS PvLos* akpwr| 7 | prov, 
/ >? aay / 4 
xpvoiov o7| icf |vov, oKéde dv0° 


ao7abwov TOUTOV : XXXX+FIII . 
‘Totals 1 talent 5964 dr.. 3 Gb. Total: 1 talent, 5898 dr.. 4 ob. 


We have here, then. two figures weighing within 66 dr. of each other. The com- 
ponent parts are arranged somewhat differently on each inscription so that they can 
be remuneratively compared. The temptation to equate identical items so that the 
weight of other items can be fixed within narrow limits instantly offers itself. 

For instance let us equate: 


(J) Nike by -—-—atides (7) Nike dedicated under Kallistratos 
PULLOS l pvupos ] 
Kean — Kedadn 


34 TC > Taleaa 74 spat ne oat - . c 
Phe Nikai will henceforth be referred to by letters according to the table, with all references, 


p. 174 ff. 
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o Tepavn ne aa a ac ae ee oa ca adi orepavn 
CG a EVMLOLA 
Opps So i i a ae aarti eed ate me Oppos 
vmovepis — — —- - —--—-——-—-—--—---— Umodepis 
HArAw 
Xpvaidia 
XEp apiorrepa | yelpes apporepat 
appidéea apedéar Svo 
pupos 4+ | 
yep Seca ssf st—i—<ists | 
audidéa 
oredavos \ otédavos 
KaTwpide 
Total: 4012 dr. 3 obols Total: 3077 dr. 4 obols. 
Result: xatwpide + ypvoidia + rw = 934 dr. 5 obols. 
And 

pvpos 2 pupLos 2 
Gapal — — ——— ——--—-—--——---—--— Aapa€ 
TTRONOr = Cavuov 

TEpOVva 

xpuvolov ota biov 
Total: 2010 dr. Potalsnoo9 | dre sobols 


Result: xpvolov dricfiov + mepdva = 1381 dr. 3 obols. 


Let us check, by way of test, the weight, ca. 930 dr., obtained above for the 
xarwpise by inserting it in the third pupos of Kallistratos’ Nike. 


oKerAN + KaTwploe = 3288 dr. 
okédn = 2358 dr. 


The only inscription that records the weight of separate legs (Nike F, 1.G.. TV’, 368, 
lines 22 ff.) gives, on sufficiently plausible restorations, 1384 dr. for each. ‘The 
legs of a six-foot woman, measured from the hips, would require a covering of 
2545 dr.. which is not too far from the above results. Following the same procedure, 
we can substitute the known weights in other pupot and eradually work out, within 
very narrow limits, many of the other items. It is significant that calculations for the 
parts of the human body in each case fall close to the weights given in the inscrip- 
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tions—a fact that indicates that the height of the figures has been correctly estimated 
as approximately six feet.’” The results may be summarized in the following table. 


*° As can be tested by calculating the figures for different heights, ditference in area varies 
considerably with each foot, so that even a margin of error of one hundred drachmai is small. No 
other height is possible, assuming that the thickness of the gold is correct. 

Sections of the human body have been considered, for simplification, as cylinders. The formula 
may be worked out on the following data: ; 

1) Circumference (or 7 X diam.) > height = area in centimeters, 

2) Thickness of gold plate = .08 centimeters, 

3) Specific gravity of gold = 19.4 grams per c.c., 

4) Grams of gold per drachma = 4.31. 

Therefore the drachmai of gold required to cover any area of the human body with a plating 
of .08 em. thick can roughly be expressed by the following formula: 

Circumference (27r) «& height * .08 * 19.4 + 4.31. The formula is used, for example, for 
the area of the head thus: 

7 X (average diameter of head = 17.8cm.) & (ht. of head = 30.5 cm.) = area. 22/7 K 17.8 
X 30.5 = 1706.26 sq.cm. 1706.26 * .08 = 136.5 cub.cm. 136.5 K 19.4 = 2648.12 gr. of gold. 
2648.12 — 4.31 = 614.41 drachmai of gold. 

This must necessarily represent the mininimm amount without due allowance for the intricate 
convolutions of the hair, particularly if the coiffure is the * lampadion”’ which appears on the 
Agora Head. 

We may now tabulate the relevant human measurements : 


LA Caticlan) eee oye toe none ceo av. 7” (17.78 cm.) 

PICU OI Gare epee Mea heh Soin oe nie av. 12” (30.5 cm.) 
Glestcincumiaceeteen ene eee ee of ASS eee 93. 
Wiest Cir CUiinie satan cytometer ease 2 (7360en.)[- © 2 nit 
Shouldenm ton iip ee peretie oe eal Coe 217 £55,5 Cy) 

BPE UN Mon geisha Me a eae leet penye le ae 8 4” (10.1 em.) 

Denothtoleartiiona senate tee ace oo 30” (76.2 cm.) 

AB) craliag ds un eka acetate Me Ege ea eye 45” (114.3 em.) 

Circumference of both legs at knee... 22” (55.8 cm.) 

Circumuleremee= On ships eucia © sce vitae 38” (96.5 cm. ) 

Carcumiercace cn 1O0t: > o.5 cesee ear 10” (25.4.cm.) 

UTCVOT II Ole MOO gene to eke aoe. Cipla 10” (25.4 cm. ) 

| Es Srehean ah desi) Algona peatare gchar etree rnc 8” (20.32 cm.) 

Citcumterence, OE ‘Ihamcltst<< 50 aes 8” (20.32 cm. ) 

The formula may be expressed as follows: 

ACM ¢ bei yackecaowtere XO10 S76 S OS © 19 4=e4 3) ee. CSG 
TRUCUUCL arpa tant Par bes te sic eee 20 K 20 & .0O8 & 19.4—-431— 144.08 
Eiaindl anid "aerate eo ws oye os ere eos TER 5 eee ee 979.75 
TING CFS oe cabin, Bugis a ees 83 & 53.3 & .08 &* 19.4—+—4.31 — 1593.84 
RB ood a tie ahs heen 62 X 114 & .08 & 19.4—4.31 = 2545.14 
FOOtl cats eesravaamsaes tt X 254 % 08 & 194-4 51s 246.55 


Since all these sums represent the amount of gold required to cover a naked figure, they must be 
considerably lower than those recorded that (with the possible exception of the arms) involve 
draped areas. 
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WEIGHTS OF NIKAI J AND M (IN DRACH MAT ) 


er (allowing .O8 cm. of gold plating) 
Estimate to 


cover human ———atides’ Nike (J) Wallistratos’ Nike (17) 
WOMAN SLY 
feet high. Estimate Estimate 
800 Head 1000 Head 900 
Jewellery 53 Wreath 100 
980 Hand & Arm 980 Jewellery ob) 
Bits of gold 10 Hands & Arms 1960 
2044 dr. 3 ob. 2043 dr. 3077 dr. 4 ob. SO lori: 
1600 Opa 2000 Mopac 2000 
Xrpodiov 10 Zoviov 10 
2010 dr. 2010 dr. 
Pins 2 
Xpvolov ’Ortofiov 1380 
3391 dr. 3 ob. 3392 dr. 
*Arortuysia 1450 Legs 2400 
Pins iz Katwpide 930 
3288 dr. 3330 dr. 
500 Feet 500 
1939 dr. 3 ob. 1952 dr. ‘Arortypa 1650 
980 Hand & Arm 980 Feet 500 
Bracelet 2 Pins Z 
JNA dhe. 3) Oley PAIS bite 
Wreath 70 
1450 Karopide 900 
es wee Total: 1tal. 5898 dr. 4 ob. 
1968 dr. 1952 dr. Estimate: 1 tal. 5889 dr. 
> AKpwrr/pLov 260 
Xpvotov -Oriabiov 1350 
2550 Legs 2400 
4002 dr. 3 ob. 4010 dr. 


Total: 1 tal. 5964 dr. 3 ob. 
Estimate: 1 tal. 5967 dr. 


Now that we have some idea of the weights of the different parts, we might 
consider the significance of their grouping. Evidently an attempt was made to keep 
the weights in each pupos similar to or a multiple of the unit. Was this for convenience 
in construction or in weighing? The order of the items indicates that the statues were 
taken apart bit by bit. beginning in most cases with the head, though two examples 
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are listed from the feet upward (Nikai/ and G). Presumably, as in a modern bronze 
statue, the balancing of the heavy mass of metal had seriously to be considered. 

In this connection the word pupds, which appears in the fourth-century inscrip- 
tions as a term for each group, should be examined. The phrase runs: Niky xpvo7 
otabpmov dye Kal Exactov, mparos pups (Woodward, No. 16). The word appears 
also elsewhere in the treasure-lists to indicate a similar group, as of phialai.*” Derived 
from the verb to “ drag,” épve, it is used in connection with a’plough or chariot as a 
pole, or as a stick for burning on the altar."” Homolle theretore interpreted it as a 
shelf on which dedications could be stored. Where the Delian lists read zp@ros pupos 
iva tO A «.t.d., he considers that the inventory letters were placed on the shelves.” 
The objects too evidently bore similar inventory marks, one of which has survived 
on the Bronze Head from the Agora.” But pupos cannot mean a shelf on the Nikai 
inscriptions. The statues were surely assembled as works of art between their annual 
dismemberments.*” Rather we must look to another Attic inscription for the definition 
of pupds as used in reference to the Nikai. The inventories of the Eleusinion for 
408 z.c. and the years following methodically enumerate among the oxevn, that is, the 
tools or apparatus of the sanctuary, many pupoé (1.G., T°, 313-4, lines 21 ff.). Certain 
examples are ceovepopévor, Others are adowwéporor, another dixpos."’ Following these 
(line 33) are apréwara ppupots. “Aptnpara are. apparently, hanging objects, such as 
earrings. The clarification of the meaning of this word, taken in consideration with 
its context here, is offered by a passage in Aristotle’s Mechanics (853 b, 20). Aca zi, 
he asks, ai dadayyes Ta kpéa toTadow amo puKpov apTrnmatos pweyada Bapn. ... “ \Vhy 
is it that steelyards weigh great weights of meat with a small counterpoise? ” 

Thus we see that dpvjara are the counterpoise weights that run along steelyards 
and that pupot are the yards, made of wood and in certain cases strengthened with 
iron.” The association of this word with weighing is ancient. Theognis (77), using 
the same root, balances gold against silver, ypvootd Te kat apyvpov avrepvcacba. The 
same metaphor involving the drag on the yard is reflected in the Delian usage of the 
word odky (from €Axkw) for weight. Likewise the word for yoke, Gvyov, as well as 
mnXuUS, Was sometimes used for yard-beam." The word for yard, then, might easily be 
used to indicate a group of objects weighed on that yard. Phialai of similar size would 
be divided into convenient ** beamfuls ” or weighing-lots. Similarly, portions of the 


°° 1.G., II*, 1400, lines 33 ff. ; 1496, lines 181 ff.; Inscriptions de Délos, 399, B, lines 144 ff. 

87 T,.G., XI, ii, 154, A, line 18, with note ad loc.: 203, A, lines 50-51. 

83 B.C.H., VI, 1882, p. 90; cf. Schulhof and Huvelin, B.C.H., XXXI, 1907, pp. 53 ff. 

© Thompsons. Gary Supls 1, pies 

40 See below, p. 189, note 53. " 1.G., I?, 313, lines 21-22, and 28. 

“Statements are usually made in handbooks that the steelyard was not used until late in 
Fellenistic times ; see Brit. Mus. Guide to Gk. and Rom. Life, p. 152. But the cited passage certainly 
shows the use of the principle; possibly all such yards were of wood and have therefore perished. 
The beam of the scales on the Arkesilas vase, for instance, certainly looks wooden. 

48 See references in Liddell, Scott, and Jones, Greek-English Lexicon. S. UU. 
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Nikai that weighed approximately the same amount would be grouped together to be 
weighed in series, or possibly on a number of different vards simultaneously. The 
phrase: ora@mov dye kal Exacrov (pupov) is now clear. 

This grouping by pupot, then, indicates in what order the parts of the statue 
came asunder. What is more, they thus hint at the construction. Much light has been 
thrown on the construction of chryselephantine statues by those recently discovered 
at Delphi." The excavators cite abundant evidence that the paper-thin gold sheets 
were overlaid on bronze or silver plaques, which in turn were fastened by pointed 
bronze or silver nails to a wooden core. No trace of metal armature was found, 
though this silver alloy certainly seemed to demand “ le soutien d’une ame interieure.”’ 
Certain figures of lions made of silver overlying bronze plates appear to have had 
no interior supports. In general, then, it may be said that interior bracing was not 
universally necessary for statues of precious metals, but that large ones and pre- 
sumably frail ones, including those from which the metal had to be frequently de- 
tached, would probably require bracing. We know that colossal gold and ivory figures, 
like the Parthenos, needed a central mast, probably braced by cross-armature.”” Our 
Nikai, smaller and less complicated. because they were without ivory, would pre- 
sumably require only such an armature as would hold firm the various portions that 
built up the bronze core. It must be remembered that the finished statue would 
probably have been ingeniously fitted together along the lines of drapery and con- 
venient sculptural rather than physical divisions. We know from the way in which 
ancient moulds are cut that interlocking rather than easy severance determined the 
partition.** Any armature would then be intended to strengthen the assemblage of 
detachable parts. At least a few bolts or pins must have been needed to secure the 
final key points of the outer layer of gold itself. In the archaic statues from Delphi, 
silver rivets with golden heads ornamented as rosettes were used to pin the gold plating 
securely to its backing. Likewise we should expect the ornaments or accessories of a 
Nike to be pinned to the bronze within, and such pins would then act as the key bolts 
to release the outer gold when a knowing hand undid them. Just such pins are listed 
for the Nikai as 7jAw, wepdvau." 

In connection with this problem of construction, another group of inscriptions 
should be mentioned. In the meticulous lists of junk stored in the Chalkotheke on the 
Acropolis in the years 369-367 B.c. (1.G., II", Addenda 1424a, line 378, and 1425 B, 


44 Amandry, B.C.H., LIII, 1939, pp. 86 ff. 

% Tinsmoor. AJ.A., XXXVI, 1934, p. 95, fg. 2. Cf. Waldstein’s elaborate reconstruction, 
Essays on the Art of Pheidias, pp. 280 ff. ae . 

a6C.C. Edgar, Greek Moulds, Cat. gén. des ant. du musée de Caire, passim. Ct. Jahreshefte, 
VII, 1904, pp. 154 ff. —— aie 

47 See below, p. 198. There is such a bronze uail with a gold head in the Persepolis Col- 
lection in the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. 
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line 382) appears a curious item. Following keys, nails, clamps, spear-butts, colan- 
ders. and the like occurs this phrase: dvepetopata tov Nuxov all Ehe Nikat oft the 
Acropolis would in all probability be the gi den statues, but what are oe ee 
The verb épe(Sw means to brace, as in the function o1 the collar-bones. . Phe noun 
is used in the inscription regarding the Arsenal of Philo (347/60 B.c.) 1n tae sense 
of a supporting beam. Somewhat later, on the Delian inventories the word Epeuo pa 
‘< used in connection with small bronze and iron statues.” Finally, we have the defini- 


tion of the grammarian Photius kynuia: ta ev Tots Ppovors Kat TpoXOLS dvepelo para. 


Fie. 6. Kertch Vase Showing Gilded Kavoty 


(Schefold, Kertsch. Vas., pl. 9a) 


Now we can test the obvious meaning, that is, brace or strut, by studying the 
use of the word on the Parthenon treasure-lists. Here it is always found in the plural. 
Three clases of objects boast dtepetopara; Nikai. incense-burners, and ritual baskets. 
Now, these baskets often have large loop-handles of wickerwork and when the basket 
was reproduced in precious metal, the “ wickerwork” naturally took the form of 
plated rods (Fig. 6)."" Similarly, incense-burners, or thymiateria, of the period would 
have had a tripod base, open or filled with a plaque on each side, and a tall central 


8 Soranus Medicus, 1V, 2, 63. " Inser. de Délos, 379, line 29: 442. line 171. 

5° Thymuiateria: 7.G., II, 1382, line 5; 1400, lines 12-13: 1436, lines 44, 47. Baskets: J.G.. II?. 
1425, line 83. 

2 1. Deubner, “ Hochzeit und Opferkorb,” Jahrbuch, XL, 1925, pp. 218-219, figs. 17, 18, 22. 
Schefold, Kertscher Vasen, pl. 9a. 
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rod, ornamented with leaves or elaborate decorative disks.°? Since an extravagant 
amount of solid metal would have been needed to make these parts strong enough, 
the cost was easily cut down by employing plated bronze rods in the projecting parts 
or in the tripod base. . 

The common fundamental need, then, in these three classes of dedications, Nikai, 
thymiateria, and baskets, was the need of interior support. The nature of the word 
itself suggests that the support took the form of an 
armature, or internal rods. The regular use of the 
plural implies that the braces came in a set. It is not 
unpossible that in such large figures, the dvepetopara 
took the form of inner bronze statues, made in separate 
pieces, for easy dismemberment, as the Agora Head 
indicates. In any case, seven dvepetopara certainly im- 
plies seven Nikai, for seven can scarcely be divided 
plausibly among the numerous figures of the late fifth 
eentury. 

Sal Vaca 

In attempting to reconstruct these figures, we 
must naturally bear in mind the usual type for a Nike 
of the period. The prototype must surely have been the 
Nike on the hand of the statue of the Parthenos by 


Pheidias (Fig. 7). It is fairly consistently given in the 
copies as a figure floating quietly forward, holding a 


Fig. 7. Nike on Hand oi 
Varvakeion Parthenos 


(Wilkinson, Greek Sculpt., p. 47) hands. A great fold of himation is swung across the 


fillet or an open wreath stretched between its two 


body over the left arm. It was six feet high. 
Markedly different from this sober type is the Nike of Paionios. It is flying 
forward with much more spirit; the drapery, driven against the body by the force 
of the wind, pulls backward in thick folds. The left arm is raised, lifting up the great 
himation like a huge sail. It is nine feet high and made to be set on a tall base. 


2 kK. Wigand, “ Thymiateria,” Loner Jahrb., CXXII, 1912, pp. 46 ff. 

5 \Woodward’s suggestion that they were divided into groups, ’Apx. “E¢., 1937, p. 168, to fit 
the two Nikai that survived into the fourth century, “as the Nikai were kept in separate pieces,” 
is unattractive. We have no definite evidence that the Nikai were in a perpetual state of dismember- 
ment. The fact that thieves had to cut off the akroteria implies that the figures were standing as 
complete statues at the time. We should therefore suppose Siepelopara would have been in active 
service in the Parthenon as long as the Nika existed. Rather, we should assume that the dcepelopara, 
stored away with junk, belonged to the Nikai of the fifth century, now dxpvoo, dxpyoto.. They could 
easily have been brought into the Chalkotheke by Androtion, when he was tidying up the Parthenon 
in 370 z.c. (see pp. 177, 208) ; cf. Thompson, H.S.C.P., Supplement I, p. 205. 
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he reliefs of the parapet of the temple of Athena-Nike show 


The femress trom t 
| ** The drapery is consistently 


various poses, some standing, some moving (Bigseo ss 


eA 
ns 


ay | 


Fig, 8. Nike from Parapet 


clinging and modelled to give movement and the flicker of light to the figures. They 
are all about three feet high. 
Finally, there are six Roman copies of Nikai that must be considered in relation 


°** R. Carpenter, The Sculpture of the Nike Teimple Parapet, p. 31. 
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y = x rp eye MEAN a 4: a R ‘ ; 
. the ote Phree are now in Berlin,” others in Paris, Alexandria, and Oxford.” 
rey all reproduce, with slight variations. ; Pa) Sear - a 
nesieagee produce, w ith slight variations. a floating Nike, frontal and rather rigid 
‘J composition, with the drapery transparent over the legs, but drawn as a broad and 
1eavy mass across the bodv to hane over the left ar xe Bs ; 
K 181-2) are six feet 1 = : Bane over the left arm (Fig. 9). Two of these (Berlin 

O1-2) are six feet high; one 1s only four feet high (Berlin K 1&3). That these 


Fig. 9. Nike in Berlin 


(Bliimel, Staatl. Afuseen zu Berlin, Rim. Kopien gr. Skulpt., K 182) 


copies reflect an important monumental statue is obvious. Bulle relates them to the 
bronze Nike set up to celebrate Sphakteria, that is. shortly after 425 B.c." But the 
type and the style seem distinctly earlier than those of the Nike of Paionios, which 
commemorates the same event. The frontality and the heavier drapery, not to mention 
the pose, are much closer to those of the Nike of the Parthenos, as has been pointed 


55 C. Bliimel, Staatl. Museen zu Berlin, Rom. Kopien gr. Skulpt. des funften Jahrh., K 181-3, 
pls. 74-76. 
56 Thid., fig. 9. H. Schrader, ‘* Das Zeusbild des Pheidias in Olympia,” Jahrbuch, LVI, 1941, 


pp. 13 ff. 
57 Roscher, Lexikon, ILI, 338. 
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out by Blitmel * and Schrader. Schrader considers the set very Pheidian and probably 
close to the Nikai on the hands of.the two colossi. But, as Bliimel notes, the drapery 
seems post-Pheidian in spirit. The period 435-425 B.c. seems, according to modern 
ideas, more plausible than that after 425 p.c. It must be noted that structurally the 
statues are early and that the transparent drapery has been carved on the surface 
by the copyist rather than created by the sculptor. The sharp incisions and furrows 
contrasted with broad smooth areas certainly suggest a metal original. For our Nike 
strange to relate—a date, but no type, these figures of the correct 


statues which have 
date and plausible type offer valuable suggestions. It even is not impossible that the 
inner statues of our Nikai, the depetopara. survived into the Roman period, to inspire 
the copyists for the Italian market. That would account for the peculiar fact that two 
copies turned up together and that they differ from each other in significant details.” 

For the Nike (J/) dedicated in 374 B.c., we may perhaps safely use the numerous 
figures on coins, particularly on the gold coins of Alexander (Fig. 2)."° They stand 
or move slowly; they wear rather heavy drapery; their general type is that of the 
Eirene of Kephisodotos, which dates in the same period as the Nike. In their hands 
these Nikai hold a wreath or ship’s ornaments as symbols of victory. 

Taking these general types as standards, it will now be’ilfuminating to examine 
each inscription in order to paint in the detail and personal character of each Nike. 
We must examine each item on the lists, make certain of the exact meaning of each 
word and try to find an illustration for each item on a contemporary monument. For 
the chronology of the inscriptions and epigraphic detail, we shall follow the funda- 
mental studies of Professor Woodward." 


DESCRIPTION 


In order to determine the meaning or significance of the terms used on the 
inscriptions, it would seem most convenient to group them according to subject, to 
examine them in detail, and then to correlate the results with reference to the various 
Nikai. Instances are referred to according to the citations in the List of Nikai (supra, 
pp. 174 ff.). In several cases, the given word could be convincingly restored so that its 
absence from one inscription is often merely fortuitous and the argument from silence 
cannot be employed. 


Oe OP. Cth.y Di than 

>” Note that the type is identical, so far as the preservation goes, but that the style, particularly 
of the drapery and its arrangement over the knees, differs. The curious blank space on the right 
thigh, showing a break in the Paris statue, an untreated area on the Berlin copies, and an attachment 
mark on the Oxford piece, has a strange outline that lends itself to the restoration of an aphlaston 
of the type seen on the red-figured sherds, held close against the body. See below, p. 201. 

— Seltman, Gk. Coins, pl. XLVIIL, 1, 2,9; FE. Babelon, Rev. Nuwm., 1907, pp. | ff.; P. Lederer 

Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, XXXII, 1922, pp. 185 ff. 

Me ‘Apx. “Ed, 1937, pp. 159 ff.; H.S.C.P., Suppl. I, pp. 377 ff. I have checked each inscription 
for which a squeeze is on file at the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. 
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PARTS OF THE Bopy 


ye y y y . are . . ° 
Xeip, Kee, I16de. No peculiarities can be discerned in the usage of these words as 
arm (and hand), legs, feet. 


Hpocwov, Kebady. For head, however, the fitth- century examples differ from those 
of the fourth century; the former use mpoowrov ; the latter kepady.”” Of the numerous 
citations in Liddell and Scott for zpécwmov from Homer downward, each refers 
clearly to the face or front part of the head alone, But in “arly Attic Greek the word 
xehady is rare, occurring only once in Aischylos and in Sophokles, but in Euripides 
it is common.” In the treasure-lists of the later fifth céntury, it occurs once (/.G., I, 
276, line 11). It seems possible, therefore, that it was not a common Attic word and 
that the word zpéc@zov was more familiar to the recorders. 


Owpag. This usually means a breast-plate. But since Nikai of the period are never 
armed, the recorders of the treasure-lists “ must have used the word according to 
medical usage to mean torso, dw adyévos péxpe aidotwv.” This interpretation is sup- 
ported by the fact that our calculation for the human torso, measured from shoulders 
to hips, falls 400 dr. short of the figure given, with little margin of error, on the 2nd 
pupos of Nike /. The division between thorax and legs was probably made below the 
hips. This assumption is corroborated by the fact that our calculation for the human 
legs becomes 150 dr. too heavy. Allowances for drapery simply cannot be made exact. 


ORNAMENTS 


Xrehavn. This was worn by Nikai / and J1/.°° The word appears to be used of almost 
any ornament that binds the head, such as a fillet or diadem.” Possibly, when worn 
alone, it would resemble a fine example in the British Museum." Where both oredavy 
and orédavos are worn, as by Nike V/, the orefavn would be a fillet like those shown 
beneath wreaths on the Kertch vases (Fig. 10) 


6 Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 309, No. 27, line 9 (Nike £). Woodward, No. 3, line 4; Woodward, 
No. 4, line 8 (Nike J). J.G., IT?, 1388, line 17; 1407, line 8; 1440, line 41 (Nike J). J.G., ID’, 
Addenda 1424a, line 51: 1425. line 47; 4ddenda 1428, line 10; 1431, line 7 (Nike MZ). 

63 See references in Liddell, Scott, and Jones, Greek-English Lexicon, s. vv. xepady, mpoowrov. 

6 Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 309-310, No. 27, line 8, and No. 28, line 5 (Nikai E and J). Cf. 
1G.. IT2, 1388, line 19; 1407, line 9; Addenda 1428, line 30 (Nike J) ; and Addenda 1424a, line Sis) 
1425, line 54: Addenda 1428, line 16 (Nike 7) 

6 Aristotle, H.A., 1, 7,1 (49a). Cf. Hippokrates, De arte, 10, etc. 

667 G. II2, 1388, line 17; 1407, line 8; Addenda 1424a, line 6: Addenda 1428, line 27; 
Woodward, No. 16, line 41 (Nike J). II*°, Addenda 1424¢, line 51: 1425, line 47; 1431, line 7 
(Nike M). 

6&7 Boeckh, “ps en pesteaateale il, p. 243. 8 Cat. of Jewellery, pl. XXVII, 1607, 1609-10. 

6° W. Hahland, V’asen um Meidias, passim, and K. Schefold, Kertsch. Vasen, jatl, dlvered 
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The vases of the latter part of the fifth and of the fourth century begin to 


Se ; 
Yredhavos. ; | Pa 
: posed of leaves, made up as finished 


show Eros and Nike. carrying wreaths com 7 
° They differ from the earlier type Of wr ‘ath opened out like a fillet to tre 
in place around the head, such as appears. ) 

he Parthenos type on the coins of Aphrodisias. These crowns varied 


crowns. oe Ben 
for instance, on vases and on that early 
reflection of t 


considerably in weight: those offered human beings usually weighed trom 500 to 


WA 66 
pt i. sian 


Fig. 10. Kertch Vase 


(Schefold, Kertsch. Vas., pl. 13a) 


1000 drachmai, but the wreath on the head of the Nike held by the Parthenos 1s 
recorded at only 70 drachmai. The heaviest gold crown now in the British Museum, 
on the other hand, weighs only ca. 55 drachmai,”” and others are much flimsier, being 
mere grave jewellery. The crowns worn and held by our Nikai should, on the analogy 
of size, resemble that belonging to Athena’s own Nike. When the wreath of Nike J, 
missing at first, is added on the record, the increased weight is 100 drachmai and 
3 obols. 


? 


 Hahland, of. cit., pl. 3. /.G., I1*, 1388, line 22; 1400, line 11; Addenda 1424a, line 17 
(Nike J). II[*, 1502, line 1 (Nike L). Addenda 1424a, line 51; 1425, lines 48-49 (Nike M). 

DAJIA, XXXVI, 1934, p 104, fig. 4, 

™ Cat. of Jewellery, no. 1628, pl. XXVIII. 
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’Evadia, “Eva WR Se es ear Peres : Pre : : 
belne? dia. The etymology of this word is self-evident. It is used by Ais- 
chy os “ and_elsewhere on the treasure-lists (1.G., I°, 288, line 229). Types of ear- 
rings that w ypular j oh Ey ter ots ; ; . k . 
. at were popular in the late fifth century were the disk, leech, and simple 
es ant, of which the rosette disk with dangling inverted pyramid appears on the 
arthenos as shown by the Aspasios gem and the Kul Oba medallions.” In the fourth 


century, a more elaborate type, possibly with a pendant in the form of a flying Nike, 
would be probable.” 


“Oppos. This necklace seems to have been an essential part of the Nike’s attire and 
appears on the well-preserved inscriptions.“ To judge from the Delian inscriptions, 
it was a necklace with pendants. The pendants may take the forms of amphorae, of 
nuts, of spears, or again, of rosettes. Numerous examples give us a clear picture of 
the type (Figs. 10, 11)." 


‘Trodepis. Several Nikai (E. J, 1/7), wear another necklace, to which Aristotle likens 
the eggs of a snake.” We may conjecture that the necklace was composed of beads 
and that it lay at the base of the throat. Contemporary figures are shown wearing 
two necklaces, of which only one has pendants (Fig. 11).*° . 


Hepitpaynrtdiov. Nike J, despite the two preceding necklaces, finds room, from 385/4 
B.C. onward, to add a wepitpayndrtd.ov.”" The word does not appear to occur elsewhere. 
Hepitpaxydcov is used by Plutarch ~ as the collar (?) of a helmet. It is difficult to see 
exactly how the word could be applied to a woman’s costume except in the sense of a 
necklace. It is peculiar, however, that the addition of the weputpaxndidvov does not add 
to the total weight of the pupds but actually, where the weight is preserved, the total 
is 62 drachmai short. It is not impossible, therefore, that a difference in description 
after the revision that took place at this time may account for the new item. Not 
unlikely is the possibility that the cross-bands of the orpédvov, which became un- 
fashionable in the fourth century. were described as a separate item in the later lists.” 


78 Fragment 102 (Nauck?). Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 310, no. 28, line 3; 1.G., II’, 1388, line 17; 
Addenda 1428, line 27 (Nike J). Addenda 1424a, line 52 (Nike M). 

74 Cf. Dinsmoor, 4.J.A., XXXVIII, 1934, p. 104, fig. 4.; and cf. Olynthus, IV, no. 410. 

8 Cat. of Jewellery in the British Museum, pl. XXXII and fig. 62. 

76 See all well-preserved inscriptions for Nikai G, /, J, M. 

77 Cat. of Jewellery in the Brit. Mus., pl. XXXV, nos. 1947, 1952; pl. XXXVI, nos. 1950; 
1957, etc.; C. Alexander, Jewelry, pp. 5 ff. 

*S Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 309, no. 27, lines 9-10 (Nike E). Woodward, No. 5, line 14; 1388, 
line 17: 1400, lines 8-9; Addenda 1428, line 27 (Nike J). Addenda 1424a, line 52: 1425, line 50; 
1431, line 9 (Nike J/). 

79 H.A., 5, 34 (558b). 

°° Statue of Athena from the Acropolis, G. Dickins, Cat. of Acrop. Mus., no. RR. 

81 7.G., II?, 1407, line 9; Addenda 1424a, line 11; Addenda 1428, line 31 (Nike J). 

82 Alexander, 32. 

88 They are very rare on Kertch vases and on Athenian grave stelai of the early fourth century. 
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Fig. 11. Statue of Athena, Acropolis 
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“Appidéa. Another essential ornament for a lady of the period was the bracelet. 
Aristophanes lists au@idéa among other ornaments, of which we see many eeatrles 
among the well-dressed damsels of the Meidian period (cf. Fig. 10).°° The Sane nent 
forms at this time were hoops ending in lion or ram heads or twists finished in snake 
heads.” They were usually worn above the wrist. 


= rpoguov. This has been translated as breast-band on the evidence of certain Aristo- 
phanic passages.’ But the substitution of the word Cévov where orpddvov had been 
used in the fifth-century inscriptions ~* hints that this interpretation may be inaccurate. 
Certainly there is no evidence at this period for a broad band that bound the breasts 
in the manner of the Hellenistic ceor6s. The o7pdduov, to show on a gold statue, would 
have to be worn on top of the drapery. It must therefore be interpreted as the band, 
sometimes decidedly broad, that is worn by active figures. such as charioteers or 
Nikai, crossed between the breasts and tied around the waist.” The Nikai on the 
Parapet reliefs as well as the copies in Berlin wear it. The word orpdduov derived 
from orpédw simply means a cord, which suits this ornament perfectly. An ornate 
example in the British Museum, of Hellenistic times,”’ rendered in gold weighs only 
a little over four drachmai. Zéveov on the other hand may mean only the girdle proper, 
for the cross-bands seem to fall into abeyance just at the time of the dedication ot 


the Nike.” 


“HA, Hepdvar. The difference between these two words appears to be that the former 
designates an ornamental pin and the latter a long-spiked pin or brooch. This pie 
ference is borne out by our inscriptions. “HA usually occur only in the first pups.” 

They would then be short ornamental studs for fastening the orepavn or the necklaces 
to the throat. Holes for such pins are visible on the Nikai of the Parapet (Fig. 8) 
and on the Bronze Head (Fig. 4).”" Tepévae are listed in conjunction with the feet 


84 Woodward. No. 3, line 10: II?, 1388, lines 18, 22; 1400, lines 9, 11: Addenda 1424a, lines 
8. 16: Addenda 1428, lines 28, 36 (Nike J). Woodward, No. 3, lines (4-15) CNikew i) ol Te 
Addenda 1424a, line 53: 1425, line 51; 1431, line 10 (Nike M). 

‘> Aristophanes, fragment 320, 11; Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, figs. 560 ff 

86 Cat. of Jewellery in the Brit. Mus., pl. XXXIX. 

st Tys., 931; Thesm., 255. 

88 Yrodduov: Woodward, No. 5, line 16; /.C.., Il2, 1388, line 19; 1393, line 8; 1400, lines 9-10; 
1407, line 9; Addenda 1424a, line 10: Addenda 1428, line 30 (Nike J). Woodward, No. 4, line 3 
(Nike L). Zénov: I12, Addenda 1424a, line 55; 1425, line 55, reading £6|noly (Nike 7). 

9 Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, figs. 560 ff. 

°” Cat. of Jewellery in the Brit. Mus., pl. XX XVIII, 1984. 

" They do not often appear on ier vases; see above, p. 195. 

2 WV oodward, No. 4, line 9 (Nike a iG il? 13863 line: 17-1400; line? ; Addenda 1424a, 
line 7: and Addenda 1428, line 27 (Nike J). II?, 1425, line 52 (Nike WM). 

% Thompson, H.S.C.P., Suppl. I, p. 183, note 2. 
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and the daéarvypa (Nike /), with @dpaé and orpdéfiov (Nike L), with legs and 
karwptoe (Nike L), as well as with dépaé and Ceorov (Nike MW). Of the TE POVLOES 
listed with the feet of Nike M, one is noted as “ shut up” or “ thrust in place.” 

The number of these pins and the variety of their usage suggest that they were 
not purely ornamental. But the fact that they were of gold forbids their being of any 
serious structural value. At Delphi silver pins, of some structural use, were given 
eolden heads so that they appeared as part of the surface decoration.” Presumably 
those of the Nikai played a similar role. 


ACCESSORIES AND MISCELLANIES 


"Anémrvypa is known only from the Nike inscriptions. Long ago Boeckh identified it 
as the overfold of the chiton,” a definition that has established itself among archaeolo- 
gists. The Liddell, Scott, and Jones Greek-English Lexicon defines it slightly dit- 
ferently, as part of the chiton folded back. Indeed, the force of a76 would scarcely 
be expected to suggest the loosely hanging overfold, for it seems rather to mean wi- 
or out-fold than turned over. 

The evidence from the inscriptions themselves is scanty. The amomrvypa 1s 
weighed with (a) the @dpa€,”* (b) the right hand,” (c) the feet.** Its weight we have 
estimated at 1450-1650 drachmai, which is one of the heaviest items. It appears also 
to be the most variable item on the Nike lists. 

Glancing at the monuments contemporary with the inscriptions, we find that the 
overfold of the chiton varies considerably 1n size. The overfolds worn by the Nika 
of the Parapet and by the Nereids have lost the heavy character of the Pheidian form; 
they are often merely a little ripple of drapery. But on the Nike of the Parthenos and 
on the Berlin figures a great broad area of himation is folded back across the thighs 
so that the figure is divided in thirds: @épaé, avomrvypa. and legs. Or again, on the 
Nike of Paionios a great sweep of drapery, both of the chiton and of the himation, 
blows back, even close to the feet, so that again the body might be conveniently divided 
into thirds: @wpag, legs, and amémrvypa, which could be weighed with the feet. 
Similarly, on the fourth-century coins (Fig. 2) a triple division is made by balancing 
dopa€g and legs against the long overfold which reaches to the knees. It seems, there- 
fore, that the awémrvypa was roughly used of any large unfolded or open area of 
drapery for which no other category was obvious, and in limiting it to a specific area 
of the chiton, archaeologists are making a scientific term of a vague one. 


4 B.C.H., LIII, 1934, p, 97. See above, p. 187. * Staatshaushaltung?, I1, p. 244. 

% Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 209, no. 27, lines 7-8 (Nike E). 

*” Woodward, No. 3, line 3; idem, No. 4, line 7 (Nike J). 

* 1.G., IL’, 1388, line 20; 1400, line 10; Addenda 1428, line 33 (Nike J). JI.G., I12. Addenda 
1424a, line 60; 1425, line 60 (Nike 17). 
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The phrase 0) > y 98 : : i 
phrase rovmo dev Poiartov brings to mind the back of the cloak that flies out 


1 Thleatent (Datmaing ; 
behind the Nike of Paionios. It would probably be that portion held up by the hand. 


It seems probable tl lov Om ; 

‘ ‘ 1a WOO) eos Cn ea ase . £ , . 
ee i ‘ me ete omto Buov refers to the same thing. Xpvotov 18 merely 
pl gold. : re weight which we have estimated for it, 1350-1380 drachma1, 
ess than those of the Oopa€ and the amdmrvypa, would seem reasonable for a thin 
sheet of flying drapery. 


Xrodis the diminutive of orodAy, a garment, was commonly used for the folds ot 
garments." That would seem its most plausible meaning in the later lists for Nike J."” 
For since the weight of the updos decreases when the orodide first appear, we must 
suppose that they were originally part of the garment, become detached and therefore 
listed separately. The use of the dual suggests a balanced pair, perhaps the fold 
hanging down by either arm. 


XpvoiSia, Xpvoia. The peculiarity of these scraps of gold is that they appear only 
on the lists for Nike /. Moreover, they increase with time. Appearing at first only 
in the first pupds they finally seem to occur in all five pupoi."” It has been suggested 
that they were the key bits of gold that were slipped into the grooves as on the Bronze 
Head from the Agora.’ But in that case they should have existed in all the pupot 
for all the Nikai. Possibly the earlier example employed them in this fashion, and 
as time went on they broke up and thus seemed to increase, whereas tor the later Nike 
some more satisfactory device was used. But when we consider that the word xpvatov 
elsewhere was used of odd bits or objects hard to name otherwise, like the Xpvatov 
oriobiov. we are driven to the conclusion that the useful word included any part or 
accessory that the recorders found hard to define or identify. 


Karwpide, which appear on the lists for Nike / and Nike MW, have usually been inter- 
preted as the * pendent ends of the wreath.” “ This interpretation is probably based 
on the fact that the words follow the orédavos held by Nike J. But on the inscriptions 
relating to Nike M they accompany the legs, and are even joined to them by an 


°° Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 309, No. 27, line 6 (Nike E). 

100 Woodward, No. 3, line 12; II’, 1388, lines 23-24 (reading dxpot | |piov, xpvotov ér| (8 |vov) ; 
1400, lines 11-12 (reading dxpwrrprov, xpuato |v dmtofiov ) ; 1425, lines 14-15; 1431, line 2 (Nike J). 
112. Addenda 1424a, line 56; 1425, line 55 (Nike M). ‘Onley alone is found in II’, 1407, line 11. 
(reading dxpwrrjpiov, dxiofov), and Addenda 1424a, line 19 (Nike J). 

01 Euripides, Bacchae, 936. 

102 | G.. II2, Addenda 1424a, line 11, and Addenda 1428, line 31. 

103 \Woodward, No. 3, line 10; IT’, 1407. lines 9-10; Addenda 1424a, lines 8, 11, 14, 177 203 
1425, line 15; Addenda 1428. lines 28-29, 31-32, 34, 37-38. 

14 Thompson, H.S.C.P.., Suppl. I, p. 202. . | 

105 TG. 117, 1388, line 22; 1400, line 11 (Nike J) ; Addenda 1424a, line 59 (Nike M). See 
the definition in Liddell, Scott, and Jones, Gre ek-English Lexicon, S.v. 
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emphatic kai. Like legs, arms, and feet, they are expressed by the dual. The weight, 
900-1000 drachmai, is much too heavy for fillets. 

The noun xarwpis is otherwise unknown, but an adjective ckardépys and a variant 
Katjopos occur.” Hesychius derives this from kato pérov, an etymology which does 
not look likely and has not been accepted by modern scholars. Boisacq, while deriving 
the word from cata + aop, retains the meaning of pendent.""’ Karatpw is commonly 
used of birds and bees swooping down; the adjective is applied to a crowd of children 
hanging on their mother’s neck, or to a dangling rekapov.""” Katwpide, then, must be 
a pair of sizable objects which obviously “ dangle” or “ hang down.” The wings 
alone can fulfill these requirements. In fact, catwpide is the only word on the lists 
that could possibly be construed as wings. The weight, tested against a very rough 
calculation, is possible, though somewhat light.'”’ The only alternative, that the Nikai 
did not have wings, seems, on close examination of the literature concerning the 
amrepos type, to be highly unlikely.” Athena, as Nike, might conceivably be wingless, 
but Nike on all Attic monuments of the period is invariably winged and the exceptions 
in Russia and South Italy seem themselves to be flukes.’"' Barring other evidence then, 
we must accept that it is the most likely term on the lists, and that the word 1s other- 
wise unknown, like certain other expressions on these lists, and must be explained by 
the fact that recorders did not use literary expressions, but technical jargon. 


Yuv[wpide. Woodward, No. 3, reads in J.G., T°, 369, line 5: yép dxpa apiorrepa, 
ovv|opide do.’ If correct, this phrase would be the only occurrence on the Nikat 
inscriptions. But the meaning, couplings or fetters is not intelligible in the context. 
More plausible would be the restoration of a noun after yep, such as ovv apdidéa, 
that is, the hand with the bracelet, on the analogy of occasional descriptive phrases 


seein Indie NV ZOO atoms 259 Stadtmmallen). 

17 Dictionnaire étymologique, s.v. xataipw; cf. N. De Witt, Class. Phil., III, 1908, pp. 31 ff. 

M Euripides, Troiades, 1090; Apollonius Rhodius, II, 1041. 

™ Let us consider each wing roughly as a right-angled triangle having its height equal to 3/4 
of the height of the statue (6 ft.), its base equal to 1/6 of the height of the statue (6 ft.). Then, 
two such triangles, that is the two wings, would make up a rectangle of which the area can be 
estimated by multiplying height by width. Thus we derive the formula: 
Gt Ne Ont en at] 
; SD Gall Aoteer + ae 
80cm. | } 180;em. | 

Divide by 4.31 gr. to the drachma: 

3/4 & 180 & 30 & .08 & 19.4 — 4.31 — ca. 1450 dr. for the two wings. 

This actually must be large, for it does not allow for the undercut tapering of the wings shown 
on the monuments. : 

110° Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Nixy (Bernert). 

ptt Od, Gols, 26a t, 

"= Woodward's printer here, as several times in this text, has treated him shabbily: at yép dxpa 
| (4) porepd, ow|o|- the squeeze at the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton reads XEP AKPA 
APISTEPA 2YN clearly. 


3/4 « .08 & 19.4 = grams of gold. 
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such as orépavos 6 émi 7H Kehady. Or it might be the object held in the hand, like 
QAKPWTN)PLOV. 


“AKp@Tn pov. An AKPWTNPLOV is listed tor Nikai F, eh es IE OT for Nike M. It 
is therefore a common but not an essential attribute of a Nike. It is usually associated 
in the lists with the hands; in one case with the fingers of the left hand; in another 
with the right hand. Its weight must not be more than 300 dr. 


Fig. 12. Female Figure Holding Stern-Ornaments of Ship 


« 
s- 


(From Graef-Langlotz, Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis zu Athen, Plate 83) 


In the fifth century, the word was used for the extremities or tips of any object, 
especially of parts of the body. “Axpernpidfey meant to cut off the akpwTnpia, either 
the hands and feet of an enemy or the prow and stern ornaments of a ship. These 


11 


dxpwrnpia made a handsome offering to a god The inscription of the Stoa of the 
Athenians at Delphi gives a famous instance: '” “A@nvatou avéberav THY OTOAY Kal TA 
é6mh|a x lat Takpwrypia EdOvTES THY Tode| piw |v. Again, we note that the great statue 
made from the booty of the Persian wars, eighteen feet high, held an akroterion,”” 
éxwv €v TH XELpL AKPwWTHPLOV VEOS. Possibly this figure 1s reflected on two red-figure 
fragments from the Athenian Acropolis ca. 460 B.c. (one shown in Fig. 12) with 


113 7G. I?, 368, line 20 (Nike /'). Woodward. No. 3, line 5; idem, No. 4, line 9 (Nike Le 
Woodward, No. 3, line 1 (Nike H?). Woodward, No. 3, line 12; I1?, 1388, line 23; 1400, line {hile 
1407. line 11: Addenda 1424a, line 19; Addenda 1428, line 39 (Nike J). 

114 F{erodotos, III, 59 

15 M. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, p. 21, no. 18. 

116 Fferodotos, VIII, 121. 
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female figures holding the stern-ornament of a ship, the aphlaston."’ In later times, 
another ship-ornament, the stylis, a tall yard-arm or signal mast of the flag-ship 
(Fig. 13), is shown in the hands of Nikai as a victorious emblem." Sometimes both 
ornaments are held by one figure, especially on the Panathenaic vases and coins ot 


Fig. 13. Ship Showing Stylis and Aphlaston 


(Jahrbuch, XLII, 1927, p. 180) 


the fourth century (Figs. 2, 14). Both these ornaments were called axpw7ypia or 


9 


aKkpooToAua. 

The stylis, as the most awkward piece, is usually shown in the left hand, the 
aphlaston in the right. This fact may explain the aorépe or stars that flash unex- 
pectedly in the record for Timodemos’ Nike (A’)."*° They appear in conjunction with 

"7 Graef-Langlotz, Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis su Athen, I, pl. 83, nos. 1071-2; 
cf. pl. 40, no. 516. H. Diels, “ Das Aphlaston der antiken Schiffe,” Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir 
Volkeskunde, XXV, 1915, pp. 61 ff. 

"8 For stylis, see L. Deubner, “ Dionysos und die Anthesterien,” Jahrbuch, XLII, 1927, pp. 
180 ff., figs. 12-16. 

9 C. Torr, Greek Ships, p. 68, note. For coins, cf. J. Svoronos, Journ. int. d’arch. numis- 
matique, 1914, pp. 84 ff.; E. Newell, Coinages of Demetrius, pp. 32, 85 f. For Panathenaic vases 
dating 336/5, 333/2, 321/0 B.c. cf. Thompson, H.S.C.P., Supplement I, p. 206; cf. Swindler, 
Ancient Painting, fig. 347. After writing the above | found that a similar interpretation has been 
offered by H. T. Wade-Gery, J.H.S., LIII, 1933, pp. 99 tf. However, he draws attention to a gem 
(Furtwaengler, dnt. Gem., pl. IX, 33) which he calls a flying Nike. The type is actually that of the 
Athena Parthenos, holding an aphlaston, but not winged. This might be taken to represent one of 
our Nikai, were it not that the spear, shield, and serpent are never mentioned on any of the Nikai 
Inscriptions. 


120 Woodward, No. 3, line 14. 
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the left hand and may well have been the ornaments of the Dioskouroi that often 
decorated the cross-bar of the stylis.“™' 

Heretofore, the usual interpretation of the word dkpewrrpiov in these inscriptions 
has been based on a passage in Demosthenes. He describes the crime of those thieves 


that stole the axpwrjpia from the Nike and committed suicide (XXIV, 121): ... of 
\ > / a / / > , > > ) > c lal ry : 
Ta AKp@TNHpLa THS Nikys TEpiKOWavTes aT@AOVT avTol Ud avTav. . . . The scholiasts on 


Demosthenes, ad. loc. (ed. Dindorf, Demosthenes, 1X |Oxtford, 1851], p. 779, 738, 
14) define the axpwrnypra as THs Nikys Tov 
TTEPOV TA AKpa* 7 avTaS TAS TTEpvyas. and 
add axpwrnpia héyet oiovel ra TTEPA* OVTW 
yap ypaderar n Niky: tives d€ eEnyovrrat, 
Nixns A@nvas eivar dyahpa év TH akpoToXet. 
TAUTNS de Tas TTEpvyas XpvTras ovaas €7r€- 
xXetpnoav twes adehéeoba. . . . This defi- 
nition has usually been accepted. But we 
have seen that the word never occurs on 
the lists in the plural,** and in fifth- 
century Greek it is scarcely possible to 
describe a pair of wings as a singular. 
Moreover, we have good evidence that the 
axpwrnpiov weighed no more than 300 
drachmai, an impossibly small amount for 
two wings. We have noted that Nikai 
even in the earlier fifth century held the 
axpotynpia Of ships in their hands. The 
scholiasts’ definition must be due to a 


8 
s 
&, 


hy 


as 


Fig. 14. Panathenaic Amphora, 336 B.c. 


: : (Swindler, Ancient Painting, fig. 347) 
misunderstanding. How can we then ex- 


plain Demosthenes’ remarks? For he was writing at the time and probably himself 
saw the extent of the damage. 

Taken on their surface value, the words offer no difficulty. The thieves broke 
off the most easily detached portions of the figure, namely, the ship’s ornament in 
her hand. They, or other thieves, may also have broken off other aKpOTHpLa OT 


extremities 
axpatnpiov, became confused; very possibly the scholiast had no idea of the attributes 


the tips of the wings being likely prey. The stories, or merely the term 


of a Nike and interpreted dxpwrjpia as best he could. The confusion is obvious, almost 
‘nevitable: it accounts for the use of the singular on the extant inscriptions. Can it 
find any more support on the inscriptions themselves ? 

121 Syoronos, loc. cit., p. 130; Ptolemy, Almagest, VIII, 1 


aoe n ii G i 368 lines 20-21 the phre SC a| K | po| TE pw. TeTTUp Ja has been restor d. Tint > i 1S; 
[ okT #5 , Jy 5 7 as S ; S e ere 1S 
howevet! no reason for restoring TET TOPA rather than the more likely GAKPOTEPLOV. 

’ Ln ¢ 
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Professor Dinsmoor has noted that on every year following a political or ad- 
ministrative disturbance the record of the Parthenos was carefully checked. Let 
us examine the Nikai records to see whether they reveal similar checking. In the year 
385/4 B.c. the record for the Nike by ———atides (J) shows certain changes. 
According to restorations proposed by Woodward, she has apparently gained in total 
weight the insignificant amount of two drachmai, but she has added to her possessions 
a mepitpaxnrisiov as well as orodide S¥o without altering the weight of the second 
pvpos; Woodward also argues plausibly for the omission of the wreath.” All this 
was evidently due to the zeal of the newly reconstituted Board of Tamiai of the 
Goddess. The inscriptions for the year 371/0 (?), 369/8 (?), and 367/6. the first 
extant after the critical year of 376, give evidence for a net loss in the weight ot 
Nike /. The inscription for 371/0 (Woodward, No. 12) shows a loss of 74 drachmai 
in the fourth pupds; that for 367/6 (Woodward, No. 14) shows a loss of 62 drachmai 
in the second pupds; and that for 369/8 (Woodward, No. 13) shows a gain of 321% 
drachmai in the fifth puyds. Woodward supposes that the decrease in weight “ oc- 
curred between 385/4 and 374/3, without any of the component parts being removed. 
resulting in a net loss of over 100 drs. of gold.” ’** As he points out. no item is 
missing. But a clever thief—and the Greeks were able thieves 
one object 1f he can do as well by taking a portion of several items. From the second 
pupos he could pare or cut off bits of hanging drapery (o7odis), from the fourth 


never takes all of 


he could strip the crown of some of its leaves and cut the tips from the wings. We 
need not, however, assume that he, but rather the Board, was responsible for the 
restoration to the fifth puyos. Very possibly the axpwrypiov, easily detachable, was 
stolen, but it could be most easily restored, possibly from existing dedications. and 
might weigh slightly more than the original. If these seem fanciful hypotheses, we 
have only to look at the evidence provided by the last surviving inscription relating 
to this Nike, dated after 351/0 B.c., some four years later than the speech by 
Demosthenes. It is damaged,—and tantalizingly damaged. Woodward restores it 
(No. 16) with startling results. He finds that to fit the letters to the line. he has 
to omit the wepurpayydidvov. He finds that in three of the first four pupoé deficiencies 
of weight are specifically recorded by the phrase rovrous évdet, followed by the sum, 
even if it amounts to only a few obols. Here is a thorough checking and revision. 
Then, ‘“* for some reason,” notes Woodward, * the fifth pugds is omitted.” The stone 
is left ominously blank. It is significant that this puzds normally would have con- 
tained the dxpwrnpiov, dior, and oxédyn. \Ve are driven to the conclusion that the 


“OAS .A., XXXVI, 1934, p. 96, 
“*1.G., II®, 1407, lines 8-11; ef. Woodward, H.S.C.P., Suppl. I, pp. 380 #. 
PGS. Olle 
i °° Apx. “Ed., 1937, p. 170, table and note 1. According to Corpus restorations in the places 
atfected the net loss is 621% drachmai: ibid., p. 166, No. 14. 
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akpwTjpiov was stolen. Probably large portions of the drapery at the back, the 
Xpuclov omic Aor, also disappeared. T.et us trust that Nike was not left entirely legless, 
but 1f Woodward's restorations of the weights are even nearly correct, one entire 
third of the figure had vanished. Probably the remaining membra disiccta were 
regrouped in four pupot for convenience; the condition of the stone offers almost 
any opportunity to the ingenious restorer. 

Whatever the gruesome details, one fact is clear, that somewhere between 384 
and 351 B.c., projecting portions of the Nike J disappeared. The history of the other 
Nike (17) that existed in the fourth century, though not so fully preserved, yet follows 
the same course. Between 371 and 369 3.c.. changes also took place in her list; the 
loss of weight amounts to about 24 drachmai. But, as with the preceding Nike, this 
loss was accompanied by the acquisition of more objects. A wreath is added: 
|o |r€| dalvos dv | ev] rH yerpi Eye.’ The figure seemed also to need further security 
against pilferers, for in the first and third puyol appear pins, wepdvas, not previously 
noted." In 367 B.c. the pins seem to have been dropped from the first and third 
pupot.”” If, as Woodward suggests, the restoration of the weights is correct, the 
total weight has increased to within a drachma of the original amount. Of the 
inscription of 366 B.c., the last to mention this Nike, not enough survives to add any 
information. 

That thefts, petty and grand, were not confined to the Nikai is clear from the 
- later inscriptions dealing with the check-up in the treasury made under Lykourgos.™ 
Here we read of the loss of the fingers from statues of bovs or of tail-feathers from 
the figures of birds. Thus we may conclude that, following the ancient custom of 
axpornpiacev or cutting off the extremities of enemies, the gangsters of the straining 
days of the fourth century dared even clip the wings of Victory. The appearance 
cf the Nikai, with their ostentatious akroteria, on the Panathenaic vases of 336-321 
B.C. must surely reflect public appreciation of Lykourgos’ restoration of the famous 


figures. 
SUMMARY 


After examining all this evidence, we should now be in a position to consider 
each Nike in detail and to sketch her individual history.” 

In general the figures fall into three groups: those of the fifth century dedicated 
before 425 z.c., those dedicated after 425, and that one dedicated in the early fourth 
century. The appearance of the earlier group can only be surmised from the type 
popular at that period. They probably floated quietly forward in frontal pose, ex- 


127 7 (,, 112, 1425, line 49. 

128 The restoration z[ep|6[vac| in the first pupds is not certain; see oc. cit., lines 51 and 54. 

129 T. G., II?, Addenda 1428, lines 9-21. OT Gil, wae ke 

131 Ac the references for each Nike are summarized on pp. 174 ff., they will not be repeated here. 
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tending an open wreath or fillet, or holding naval emblems in one or possibly both 
hands. 

In the first group we have placed Nikai 4, B, C. Since they are merely mentioned 
in the inscription of 434 B.c., it is impossible to tell whether they are among those that 
recur on other fragments. For purposes of argument we shall therefore consider the 
figures mentioned on later stones within the period of the inscription, since we do 
not know the date of dedication. 

On an inscription from the Agora dating from ca. 430-425 B.c. an item is listed 
of which the total weight amounts to two talents (Nike D). Since the Nikai are 
usually grouped together at the head of the treasure-lists, the natural inference would 
be to suppose that the preceding object was a Nike. The phrase, xebadavov rovrwy for 
summing up the total weight is peculiar; the normal and more logical phrase was 
kepadavoy tavrns.” To restore the two surviving letters of line 2 in harmony with 
the other Nike inscriptions, the only possible solution appears to be: 


[- mepova dv]o O[dpaxys Kat Conov o| 


[7a8|pov XTPHAAATFFE{ III 


It is strange to find the Odpa€, etc., listed at the end. The weight suggested, 1638 
drachmai, 3 obols, is very light for these items, considering that the total weight was 
two talents. But since neither of these objections seems final, we must accept the 
probability that we have here another Nike (D). It is most probable that this Nike 
is either A or B of those finished in 434 B.c. 

The same stone of about 430/25 B.c. gives us the earliest extant description of a 
Nike (£) that is in any way complete. The total weight is not given. By comparison 
of group weights, it can be said to be somewhat lighter, and presumably smaller than 
Nike /. The name of the sculptor, Deinokrates, is otherwise unknown, and we cannot 
even be sure that his work comes before us again. The items are grouped from bottom 
to top, except for the fact that if the legs and wings are to be included at the end 
cf the inscription, they would have to follow the head and thereby upset the apparent 
logic of the grouping. It is not impossible, judging trom the lightness of the given 
weights, that the figure was smaller and less ambitious than others, comprising only 
three pupot. In that case 7éde would cover both legs and feet, a Homeric usage. The 
figure would then have weighed about a talent and a half, or slightly less. That would 
imply a height of four Greek feet, assuming that the common practice of using round 
numbers holds. 

In 426/5 B.c. Nikai / and G were dedicated. Of these we have the fragmentary 
description of the first, F. Although the condition of the stone has deterred editors 
from restorations, a good deal can be deduced from the narrow dimensions. which 


8? Woodward, No. 4, lines 5 and 10; cf. id., No. 3, lines 16-17. 
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indicate a line of 18 letters.‘** The heading gives the archonship of dedication and 
magistrates. However ingeniously one may fit in the items, or whatever the order, 
the fact remains that between the preamble and lines 28-29 is just room for one Nike. 
But the preamble specifies definitely by the dual that two figures are in question. So 
far as we know, Nikai were always grouped together on the lists. It follows, there- 
fore, that the letters scattered so teasingly at the bottom of the stone must deal with 
a Nike. Line 28 cannot be made to fit any common preamble, but certainly suggests 
the restoration, a|76 r[ 0d 8 Jepeir| patos, for which no parallel exists. It is difficult 
to resist the temptation of relating this phrase to the duepeioprara discussed above 
(p. 188), though just in what significance one would scarcely venture to guess. But 
to establish the direct relation between the Nikai of Athena and the duepetopara of the 
Chalkotheke would add much to our understanding of the latter. However, we cannot 
continue now to yield to these temptations of restoration. 

Woodward dates between 426/5 and 407 B.c. (probably ca. 410 B.c.) an in- 
scription (/.G., I°, 369) that lists three, probably four Nikai. The last two had their 
own Board of Epistatai and may be considered as just dedicated. The first two may 
well have been dedicated earlier. 

Ot the first Nike that appears on this inscription, H, only the letters d«por]épu[ ov 
(?) are preserved. The second, /, is known also from another inscription (J.G., I, 
1502) which gives identical descriptions of the same items. It seems to have been 
divided into four weighing-groups of approximately three thousand drachmai each, 
giving a total of one talent, 5987 drachmai, almost precisely that of Kallistratos’ Nike. 
The order of these pupot is peculiar: the list begins with the legs and records the 
head in the middle——the only certain instance of unsystematic weighing among all 
the inscriptions. We may not go far wrong when we infer from that fact that the 
Nike was among the oldest of her fellows. 

The last Nike on /.G., I°, 369, K, is by the sculptor Timodemos. This was not 
a common name. It is interesting therefore to find TIMOAHMO inscribed on a fine 
gem which Furtwangler attributes to the fifthcentury." Since gem-cutting and metal- 
working were closely allied arts at that period, it is not impossible that the goldsmith 
made (or owned) the gem. We regret that Pliny does not mention goldsmiths but 
rather silversmiths,—for Timodemos, Deinokrates, and ———atides must have been 
three important artists of a distinguished field at the height of its flower. 

Nike K was dismantled from the head downward. The pupot were on the average 
3000 drachmai in weight. the total not being preserved. In her right hand she held 
an akroterion, probably the aphlaston; in her left stars, presumably fixed on the naval 
staff, the stylis. This occasion seems to be her only appearance. 


133 TG. [?, 368. 
184 Ant, Gem., III, p. 136. 
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One other Nike makes her début on J.G., I°, 369, Nike J, by the sculptor 
___atides.’ She is mentioned on twelve separate inscriptions. On the fifth-century 
inscriptions the phrase Nixe xpuaé lev --—— drives emdecer is used; on those dated in 
the fourth century Nikns ypvojs ---. The inscription of 399/8 B.c.*° is virtually 
complete and may be taken as the canonical form for the others. It indicates that 
the figure held a wreath in her right hand and an akroterion in her left. When a new 
Board was set up in 385/4 B.c., certain items change, but since the weight does not 
increase, we are driven to supposing that the change is in the description rather than 
in the Nike."*’ Between the years 385 and 371/0 B.c., presumably under Androtion’s 
administration, slight readjustments were made in the figure itself. As well as a 
decrease of a little more than 100 drachmai in the total weight, ypuoidva puxpa, or 
bits of gold, appear in increasing numbers as time goes on. We have been led to 
surmise that the statue had disintegrated or been deliberately broken. It was “ dis- 
integration’ which formed the excuse for Androtion’s melting down the crowns 
dedicated in the Parthenon. Demosthenes, sneering that gold crowns could not wither, 
aorep iwv 7 podwv ovTas, aN’ ov xXpvaiov,"” preferred to attribute these losses to 
deliberate plundering. We have seen, in our discussion of the akroterion, that this 
Nike may well have been the very one of which Demosthenes spoke in reporting the 
thefts from the Parthenon. 

The largest Nike (1) weighed over 2 talents 200 drachmai. She is mentioned 
on only one inscription“ and cannot be identified with any other Nike of which 
details are preserved. But no doubt she may equal one of those about which nothing 
is known. The items were listed from the head downward and show no peculiarities. 

We find, then, that the number of Nikai mentioned in fifth-century inscriptions 
reaches a possible maximum total of twelve. But obviously we cannot recognize a 
Nike unless sufficient details of her appearance are preserved. For instance 4, B, C 
must reappear and we may identify them for the sake of argument with the next 
available three Nikai of which we have descriptions. Nikai F and G, dedicated in 
426/5 B.c., however, must be new, and / and K, presumably dedicated ca. 410 B.c.., 
again are not to be identified with any preceding pieces. Nike L, which weighed over 
2 talents, cannot in respect to our previous doubling up be identified with any other. 
We have, then, a probable minimum of eight Nikai extant before the crisis of 406/5 
B.c. Noting that in three cases Nikai are dedicated in pairs, we might expect an even 
number. It is interesting that this number equals that which has been argued from 
the seven dvepetopara that survived in the fourth century. 


*° Note that the Agora inscription gives the fullest version of this name yet discovered. 
Hitherto it was restored ——— yides. 

136 T.G., I1?, 1388, lines 16-24. 

187 See above, pp. 204 f. 

188 Timokrates, 755. “Woodward, No. 4, lines 2-5. 
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In 374/3 B.c. a Nike (IM) was dedicated in the archonship of Sokratides. Possibly 
she was one of the fifth-century maidens re- plated with gold from the offerings melted 
down by Androtion (supra, note 15). She extended a wreath in her right hand but 
held no akroterion. The best preserved of the five inscriptions that mention her dates 
from 371/0 (?) z.c.° The division into four pumot gives a general average of 
approximately 3000 drachmai at her heaviest. In the first pupos of the list for 367/6 
and of that for 369/8 (?) a wreath is to be found (arédavos 6 emt TH yerpt)'*' which 
does not appear in the list for 371/0 (?). In 369/8 (2), with the appearance of 
the orédavos 6 ext TH xerpi, the weight of the first pusds which is recorded as 3178 drs. 
and 1 ob., is 100 drs. and 3 obs. greater than it had been in 371/0 (?), when it was 
recorded as 3077 drs. and 4 obs."* It may well be that the crown was made between 
374/3 and 369/8 out of the amount of gold recorded in Col. I of the stele on which M 
makes her first appearance 


12 mpos THY Nik| nv ot éemurtarat | 
mpooarédoca|v tapahaBovres Tapa | 
TOV TpoTepwr |eTmiaTaTaV : | 

1S Canines Co TE LOPS 

If that is true, we may restore in line 15 |[HI|I[I] ¢. A few pins were added later, 

presumably to secure the plates from ripping by thieves. 

In the latter part of the fourth century, possibly by Alexander and certainly by 
Lykourgos, several if not all the original Nikai were re-covered with gold. But they 
were soon to lose their all to the tyrant, Lachares, and desert the temple of Athena 
as Victory deserted the Athenian people. 


DorotHy Burr THOMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


1407 G. II?, Addenda 1424a, lines 50-62 (Corpus date, 370/69 B.c.; Woodward, No. 12, dates 
he 7 L/OF B.C, }.. 

4417 G., 1I*, Addenda 1428, line 13 (atedhavos 6 er 7) xetpl ), and. Li 1425, line 29 ({o] ré| ha |vos, 
ov [ev] rie xerpi exer). 

142 7G, 112, Addenda 1424a, lines 50-62: the inscription is here sufficiently well preserved to 
assure that orédavos 6 érit 77 yepi, or the like, was not written. 

1487 G. I12, 1425 (369/87), line 53: [o]ra[@uov: XXX]HPAAMHFE; cf. Il°, Addenda 1428 
(367/6), lines 14-15: orafpov [XX]XHPAA[PF]EFI. J.G., II?, Addenda 1424a (371/0?), line 54: 
| or |aOpov XXXPAAMFFIIII. 

144 Woodward, No. 17, from /.G., II?, 1421, lines 12-15; for the composition of the stele see 
Woodward, No. 11. Woodward (No. 17) considers it certain that this entry refers to Nike M 
(dedicated in 374/3) and points out that the “ entry is not to be found in any later list.” 
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AN EARLY GRAVE MONUMENT 


1. Two fragments of Pentelic marble. The smaller piece (a@) was found in 
Section A on June 29, 1931. Its top surface meets the inscribed face in a beveled 
edge; the other sides are broken. ‘The 
larger piece (b) was found in Section A 
on July 1, 1931. Part of the bottom sur- 
face is preserved. 


a: Height, 0.048 m.; width, 0.095 m.; 
thickness, 0.035 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.013 m. 
Inv. No. I 44. 


Deselect s016 1m. 6 width sO) lai; 
thickness, 0.05 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.018 m. 
Inv. No. 1 47. 


Late sixth Century 2.c. 
[--—= p vel a -—-| 
|-——-—|s ézro| teoe — —| 
[|——— /u|moo7| patos ———| 


The monument may have been a 
funeral pillar with vertical inscription. 
This interpretation offers also a con- 
venient explanation for the beveled edge 
on fragmenta. It is not recorded whether 
the lower edge on fragment > was beveled. 
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APHYTIS AND POTEIDAIA 


2. Two fragments of Pentelic marble, which join over a broad surface, and 
which are part of the inscription now published as /.G., I1°, 55. The piece at the left 
was discovered in the wall of a modern house in Section ¥ on November BU eLOSZ. 
its left side and back are preserved. 


preserved, but its face is disfigured by the circular hole for a door- post. 


and 5 


Height, 0.33 m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 0.095 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 5147. 


The lettering is Ionic, with a stoichedon pattern in which 5 lines measure 0.062 m. 


rows measure 0.041 1m. 


ca. 428/7 B.c. SIMON, SO) 


cn 


10 


1S) 
qn 


“Adutatwv 
lacuna 
dss log ot ES) 0 0 Ra eee | 
|NTAT/[.] éxraxociov p| diuvey ——--—----- | ida hs aes oe Tr | 
0|Aeuov 73 Kebadawov: wept dé 7[...7....]eo|... |e Adu[ratos émue | 
AlerGar péxpe pvpiov pediuvalv: 7 d€ ty] €oTw adro|ts Kafamep M | 
€|Awvaiows: Tos dé epxauias ot|t0d076 |vtwv Tos év “A| ute map éav | 
T@|v OpapBator xara |7|6 Benes ages dvtwy 6€ Kat alt dAdau wrod | 
elus kabatep MeGwvaios kata 70 javro|v Wyduopa: Tov [dé dpxov ov | 
aoe ae “Advtato|e t lots ézoikou|s| tlots| ew Moredatale cat “APnva | 
(lous Kat T6d€ 70 |W |diopa avaypal|as 6| ypappated|s 6 THs Bodrs €| 
v| or “sas AGivy |e kJa[r]abero eu 76| Aer T|EAEou TO[ ts TaV op Greitis| 
Jov- 6 [r]e8 adv 715 TovTwv TOV yp d |€ évt |wv Tat aint ae Tept Advurat | 
os ee Tweapxye |7| 06 EAnvorapit| at 7 ad|An Tes al pxn evexéoCov F | 
ev | Tat Pie pare: exawera |d€ Adv|ratos 6| Tu avdpes oud) 

lou v| Kal vov Kal ev Tar wpoobev | xpove e mept A|@n|v|atos kat 76 )| 
parle évtes Te | aya loli elipHaovr| a dro aly déw|vrau Kara Tov vp | 
[ov| °" €b0€ev | rau dyjyar| drod06v| a “Adutatos amapxyv tHe Gear | 
[TF S|paxpas "| wvacat | vacat ; 
|| dvde 7ov 6p| Kov 6p6cc: | Agurat os | tots éu Horedatar: éav tis C| 
| ne 7 | oAEpLOS [emi rv wo |Aw THY “AOn|vaiwv 7 emt TOs Emoikos TOs °A | 
| @nvaiwr 7|0|s Moreid |avav €xov7|as, Bonbyow “A@yvaios Kata TO 5 | 
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The piece at the right was discovered in the wall 
of a neighboring house in Section Q on January 28, 1938; its original thickness is 
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Agora Fragments of /.G., II’, 


55 


GREERVINSCRIPTIONS Pies) 


This restoration, which incorporates /.G.. I1°, 55, shows that there must have 
been regularly fifty letter-spaces in each line after line 1. It is possible thus to 
determine approximately the original width of the stele, for five rows of letters 
measure 0.041 m. and fifty rows therefore would measure 0.41 m. This is considerably 
more than the width of /.G., Il*, 55, fragment a, which was associated with frag- 
ment b by Wilhelm some thirty-five years ago.) Fragment a has a width of 0.33 m., 
and to judge from the photograph has the bottom preserved with a smoothly finished 
surface. If it belonged in fact with fragment b, as Wilhelm supposed, it was evidently 
not cut as part of the same stele but must somehow have been fastened to the top 
of the inscription. It is now impossible for me to examine the stone, but so far as 
the photograph published below shows, there is no evidence of a dowel on its under 
surface. It is probable in any case that a dowel was not used but rather that the 
sculptured slab was set into a socket on the top of the inscription. The photograph 
here published does not show the line of demarcation which indicates the depth to 
which the slab was inserted in this socket, but the line is distinctly visible in the photo- 
eraph published by Hans Siisserott in his Griechische Plastik des 4. Jahrhunderts 
vor Christus, Plate I], No. 4. 

Eugene Schweigert, who supplied the photograph of J/.G., I’, 55 a here repro- 
duced, believed that the sculptured slab was too thick to belong with the inscription. 
The epigraphical fragments are from a stele 0.095 m. thick; Wilhelm reported the 
thickness of fragment a as 0.105 m. The difference is not great and, even allowing 
for the frame of the socket, may have been absorbed by a moulding at the top of the 
inscription of which no trace remains. There was, for example, a projecting moulding 
between the inscribed surface and the sculptural adornment above /.G., I’, 65, which 
must be dated in 426 B.c.2 This date is so close to the date of the present text that it is 
worthwhile to note that the width of the sculptured extension above the stele is less 
than the width of the inscribed surface below it. The general appearance is not unlike 
that which may be assumed for Wilhelm’s combination of TeGaa | a> Staswit ie: Geel a. 
55 b and the new Agora fragments, as restored. The only significant difference would 
be that all of J.G.. I°, 65 was cut as one single stele, whereas the sculptured fragment 
of I.G., II’, 55 was a separate superimposed block. A narrow sculptured relief above 
an inscription is also preserved in /.G., I?, 304 (410/09 s.c.), like 1.G., I’, 65 part 
of the same stone with an inscribed text. Parts of the shoulders, from the reverse, 
may be seen in photographs in Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, Plates VII 
and VIII. and the obverse, with the relief, is figured by W. Froehner, Muséc National 


1A Wilhelm, Anzeiger der k. Akadenue der Wissenschaften in Wien, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1909, 
p. 58. It seems probable that 1.G., 12, 55b joins the new Agora fragments; I am not now able 


to make the test. ; mS fe eT ; : 
* Now published as D8 in Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lasts. Vol. 1, 


with photographs of the upper fragments on p. 123. 
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au Louvre: Les Inscriptions Grecques, } 
ciating fragments a and 5 of J.G., II*, 5 
of the inscription. 


late facing p. 90. I follow Wilhelm in asso- 
2) and in printing “A@uratwy as the first line 


The reverse face of the Agora fragments is worn quite smooth. It was thought 
at first that the stone might be opisthographic, but no traces of letters on the reverse 
have been found and I assume that only the obverse was inscribed. 

A date for the inscription in the fifth century, earlier at least than 404 n.c., is 
proved by the mention of the Hellenotamiai in line 13. The document thus becomes 
one more in a growing number of texts once thought to belong in the fourth century 
which must be dated back into the fifth.“ Tonic lettering, which has been for many 
the first ready guide to dating, was universally employed in Attic decrees at least as 
‘arly as 406 n.c., and when the expense of the inscription was borne by foreigners 
to whom [onic script was natural, lonic lettering was appropriate for an Athenian 
decree at any time in the fifth century. So this inscription, which was paid for by 
someone other than Athenians, at least, may be dated at any appropriate time before 
404 B.c. that its internal evidence seems to justify.” Here the significant fact is that 
the text records the oath sworn to by the Aphytaians vis-a-vis the Athenians and 
their colonists in Poteidaia." The siege of Poteidaia by the Athenians lasted from 
the late summer of 432 until the winter of 430/29 and then. after the capitulation, 
the Athenians sent colonists and established them there.’ Presumably the establish- 
ment of the colony was not delayed much after the surrender of the city,” and it is 
reasonable to suppose that a modus vivendi with neighboring Aphytis was arrived at 
not much after the colonists were installed. The precise date for our present decree 
is here suggested as the autumn of 428 B.c., for reasons which will be set forth below. 

In the early lines certain regulations are being made with obvious reference to 
agreements already reached between Athens and Methone. The phrase Kabamep 
Mefovaiors may be read in its entirety in line 8, while the restoration | kabamep 
Me|@wvaiors seems reasonably certain in lines 5-6. The very first lines preserved are 
badly mutilated, but they indicate concern with the importation of grain: éKTaKodlwv 
uled{uvor| in line 3 and péxpe prvpiov pediuve|y| in line 5. The first recoverable 


* See, for example, Eleanor Weston, “ New Datings for some Attic Honorary Decrees,” A./.P., 
LXI, 1940, pp. 345-357. 

* See Ferguson, Treasurers of Athena, pp. 175-178. 

5 The restoration in lines 11-12, [7]éAcou rolis rév bpxiobév7 lov, is uncertain. The requirements 
of space would be satisfied with the reading [7 ]éAco tolis rév Moreadear lov, but it is difficult to 
understand why the Poteidaians should pay for a stele which so obviously 1s of primary concern 
to Aphytis and, epigraphically, the use of réy with MoreiSear |v is not stylistically correct. Cf. eg., 
Pe ol Eee i lines 60-61: réAeou Tots XaAkoeov. 

6 Lines 19 ff. Cf. also lines 8-10. 

7 Thuevdides, II, 70, 4: ——— kai tuTepov érolKous erenway CavTov és TH Hlore(darav Kal KOTOKUTQY. 

$1.G., 1°, 397 preserves the dedication on the Athenian acropolis: éolkoy és ILoretdaiav. Gimoce 


Greck Historical Inscriptions, no. 60. 
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sentence seems to say that the Aphytaians shall make provision tor 
to the extent of ten thousand bushels. I have found no satisfactory supplement for 
the missing part of line 4. But the change from infinitive to inperative construction 
in line 5 indicates the beginning of a new sentence after pediuvo|v|, where the re- 
strictions of space lend considerable plausibility to the restoration which defines the 
price: [7 S€ tye] éorw advto|?s Kafamep Me|Gavators. 

At least as early as the winter of 430/29 Methone enjoyed special privileges 
within the framework of the Athenian empire. The first decree of /.G., I*, 57° 
eranted exemption from tribute payments except for the quota to Athena, and in the 
tribute-quota lists of 430/29 and 429/8 the name Mefwvator was recorded in a special 
rubric of cities that paid the quota only.’ The stele which carries the text of /.G., T’, 
57 contained at least four decrees concerning Methone. Their unifying theme was 
the question of liability to payment of tribute,’’ but the question of freedom of trade 
was brought up and confirmed both in 430/29 and in 426 B.c. In the former year the 
Athenians sent word to Perdikkas, king of Macedonia, that they thought it just to 
allow the Methonaians to sail the sea and to import as of old; ** in the latter year they 
guaranteed the Methonaians the privilege of regular yearly imports of grain from 
Byzantion."® It is evident that during the early years of the Peloponnesian war 
Methone was being used by the Athenians as a center of Athenian influence on the 
southern boundary of Macedonia west of the Thermaic gulf ** and that the Metho- 
naians were successful in exacting favors in return for their co-operation. The 
Athenians also agreed that no general decree concerning the empire should be binding 
on Methone unless it mentioned that city specifically by name.” 

Poteidaia, of course, became a center of Athenian strength when it was estab- 
lished as a colony, probably in 429, but the present text shows that the Athenians made 
Aphytis also a focal point in their administration of the empire,’” and that they 
modelled their accommodations to Aphytis on the pattern of those previously made 


® Published as D3 in Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, Vol. I, 
pp. 162-163. Cf. Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, pp. 22-25. 

© See Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, op. cit., p. 338, and Lists 25 and 26, respectively, on 
pp. 149 and 150. The name and rubric are both restored in List 25; the text of List 26 reads as 


follows: /aiSe rév woXeov adre 


v| Tey dzra| p |yéev ameyayor ——— HHH M| € |@ovaior. Haison and Dikaia, 
on the western and eastern sides of the Thermaic gulf respectively, were also granted remission 
of tribute except for the drapy7). 

*7 See commentary in Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, op. cit., p. 212. 

12, 7.G., 17, 57, lines 20-21: kal éay eloeuroper'ea9 | ac Kabare |p TEOS. 

ne IG. I= ayn lines Slay M | Hovators | civ | al ex loa 
pedifvov TO eviavTo ExdoTo ——. 

“For the location of Methone, see Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, of. cit., p. 519, and p. 489 
CS. @. “HpaxkAevov Ns 

9 T.G., I?, 57, lines 41-47. See also lines 13-16. 

'® Karlier, Aphytis had served as a military base. Thucydides (I, 64, 2) says of Phormio in 
432 B.c.: &€& "Advtios éppopevos. 


yo |yev é€y Bulavrio otro ex | pl»... GKUTX |.Acov 
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to Methone. She received the privilege of importing a specified amount of grain at 
a price equal to that paid by Methone. We learn further that there were apKovTes in 
Aphytis, that the Thrambaioi to the south helped to supply them, and that generally 
contributions were made by the other cities just as they were made to Methone. This 
implies that there were dpxovres also in Methone, and that there had been passed 
certain general imperial regulations about how they were to be maintained. Without 
knowing more details, we may at least be confident that reference is here made to 
the type of regulation that was embodied in the Kowa Whdiopara mepl tov cvppdxov 
from which the Methonaians had been granted exemption, and one example of which 
is preserved in /.G., T°, 65." It seems improbable that “the other cities” (if the 
suggested restoration in lines 7-8 is correct) should lie very far afield. Methone, on 
the western side of the gulf, and Aphytis, near the isthmus of Pallene. may have 
drawn their supplementary support from the cities that lay near the gulf, on Pallene, 
and in those parts of Bottike and Chalkidike that had been recovered by the Athenians. 
The contribution to Aphytis was the same as that to Methone, for it was sanctioned 
according to the terms of the same decree (xara 70 | at7vo |v Whduopea in line &).’” The 
Thrambaioi, however, were given their proportionate share in the support of the 
apxovres at Aphytis according to their population. The reading of the stone seems 
clear: xara |7|6 wAnOos.’” This provision is so specific and it so obviously singles out 
the Thrambaioi for special treatment that one may conclude (a) that the Aphytaians 
had raised special question of what help they would have from Therambos and 
(b) that Therambos was not one of the cities already obligated to Methone.” That 
groups of cities in the Thraceward area were subject to a common imperial regimenta- 
tion, even before the time of this decree, is shown by the reference to Evyypadat in 
the well-known Brea inscription.” But the present text gives some indication that 
whatever provisions of general applicability there may have been there were also from 
time to time general regulations for more restricted areas centering around individual 
Athenian administrative outposts. We know that Methone was one such center; we 
now know also that Aphytis was another and that its status was patterned somewhat 
on that of Methone. 


17 For the text see D8 in Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, op. cit., pp. 166-167, and corrections 
in the last three lines by A. E. Raubitschek, 4.J.P?., LXI, 1940, pp. 475-479. 

18 For the use airov as the neuter form see Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Gramimatik der attischen 
Inschriften*®, p. 155, § 10. 

1° Exactly what this proportion was we do not know. Some indication is given by the fact that 
from 435 to 429 z.c. the tribute of Aphytis was 3 talents, while that of Therambos was normally 
one-sixth of a talent. 

20 Otherwise it would have been included in the next paragraph. The location of Therambos 
can be fixed with some probability near the very tip of Pallene. Thus it was the most remote from 
Methone of all the cities of the peninsula. See Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, op. cit., p. 491 and 
p. 464 (s.v. Aiyayrior). Sim 

as es tes 45, lines ES We Boebev rials TOMES los byot |rara. KUTU. TUS yovyypapos ha\i Pa Rar teny eer 


, ef ‘ - / - , 8 / 
apo |ro Y PAppaTtEevovTos évyévov| TO TEPL TOY TOKE lov TOV €7TL O pokes. 
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Another decree concerning Aphytis in the early years of the Peloponnesian war 
has been in part preserved as /.G., 1°, 58. Hiller gave to it a date ca. 428 B.c., which 
in my judgment is perhaps a year or two early.” The restoration of the name =| Kozas | 
as author of the amendment beginning in line 9 is too uncertain to have any probative 
value. Skopas was secretary when the first decree for Methone was passed in 430/29. 
We know nothing of him in 428 or in 426/5, and the question-mark which Wilhelm 
placed after the name in his edition of 1909 might well be retained, or perhaps it 


would be better, for lack of evidence, to write merely |———] as the name of the 


orator. 

Our present text specifies regulations—which are embodied in a decree 
importation of grain into Aphytis. In /.G., 1°, 58, lines 14-17, the stipulation is made 
that those who wish may carry grain “ according to the decrees voted by the Demos.” 
It seems appropriate to consider our document one of these earlier decrees, and so to 
date I.G., T°, 58 later than 428 p.c. If one wished to emphasize the similarity with 
the second Methone decree, as suggested by Wilhelm, a date near 426 B.c. would be 
quite in order. Reference to the earlier decrees appears in /.G., I°, 58, as restored by 
Wilhelm, as follows: [rds 6€ Bodopévos a|vrov dyev Kat otrov Klara ta doediopara Ta 
ehoe|guopéva rou d€ou K| at Tots Youvppaxors TeAOVT|as Ta TEA lid av doe| hiceTar O 
déuos 6 “Adevaiov|. Wilhelm (loc. cit.. p. 58) translates “unter Beobachtung der 
Beschlusse des athenischen Volkes und der Bundesgenossen ” and adds the comment 
“wenn meine Erganzung ——-—richtig ist.” It is almost certain that the restoration 
K| at Tots xovppaxous| should be changed. The decrees by which Athens regulated the 
affairs of her empire at the time of the Peloponnesian war were Athenian decrees 
and in no sense decrees of Athens and her allies. The words rots youpayots are to 
be deleted, and in their place I suggest a verb, perhaps éoeuzopeveo Gar ( which appears 


for the 


in J.G., I*, 57, line 20), which denotes an action in connection with which the payment 
of imposts would be normal procedure. To supply 7éc Oadarree yxpéobae (cf. also J.G.. 
I’, 57, line 19) would probably give too long a line. If the Aphytaians and the 
Methonaians had substantially the same privileges in the importation of grain during 
this period, there were probably no imposts to pay, within the prescribed limits, on 
grain alone.” 

The archons in Aphytis are mentioned in line 6. Such boards existed throughout 
the empire, sometimes composed of Athenians, sometimes of local magistrates. In 
recent years evidence about them has become more abundant. The monetary decree 


*“ The restorations depend almost entirely on Wilhelm, dns. Ak. Wien, 1909, pp. 57-58, who 
suggested first a late date, near the end of the Fifth Century, because Patrokleides who made the 
principal motion was to be identified with the Patrokleides who proposed a decree in 405/4 
(Andocides, I, 77-79), and then an earlier date, because the subject-matter seemed much like the 
decree of Kleonymos for Methone of 426/5 (J.G., 1°, 57, lines 32-56). 

=) Gite ae les 7 inieeeen Qadiani: dE LLOS | de to |ro Kal € vats € exoayooa, 
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of ca. 449 B.c. has been especially helpful, particularly through the new fragment 
discovered on Kos, and has aided materially in the interpretation of other references.” 
Archons in the cities of the empire are named also in the new fragments of a decree 
concerning tribute, published above on pp. 4-7, which should be dated in 448 /7 
B.C." In the present text there is nothing new added to our knowledge of their duties ; 
It 1s not even stated whether they were Athenian or local, though they were probably 
Athenian; but there is new evidence about the maintenance of the boards and the 
collective responsibility of neighboring allies for supporting them. It is this con- 
sideration that weighs in favor of thinking the board at Aphytis one of those made 
up of Athenians, and hence by analogy (Kara 76 


avTo |v Wwhdiopa, line &) in favor 
of thinking that the board at Methone also was composed of Athenian commissioners.”" 

In the paragraph which introduced the dpxovres in Aphytis the verb must be in 
large part supplied (lines 6-7): rds 8€ dpxovras o1[roS07d |vrw@v Tos ev "Al ute map’ 
€auT@ |v Opau Bator kata t|0| 7wAHOos. There is, however, no question about the extent 
of the lacuna or the identity of the initial letter. so the possibilities for restoration 
are not unlimited. I have at times thought that the second letter of the verb might 
be upsilon, and, if so, that the restoration might be ov|vrpedd |vrav or perhaps av[veo- 
7t@|vTwv. But the meaning seems less subject to doubt than the precise word to be 
supplied. | have favored ov|rod076|vtwv partly because it is a word known from 
Thucydides ~* and partly because it makes a natural transition from the discussion 
of otros in the preceding paragraphs. I have no alternative to suggest for o[vr- 
zed |ovrwy in line 7. The word zodes, so spelled rather than wédes, needs no explana- 
tion in this text with its lonic script.* 

The restorations from line & to line 17 may, I believe, be regarded as reasonably 
certain, except for the supplement [7rdév 6px:oévt|@v to define who was to pay for 
the stele. I consider this to be probable only.” 

The colonists at Poteidaia are named in line 9 as [7]ots ézoixoe|s| tlots| eu 
HoreSaialc] and in lines 20-21 as [rds émoikos 76s “AOynvaiwy r]d[s Tloretd | quay 
éxovt{as]. It would be possible epigraphically to assume that the oath was taken 
by the Aphytaians vis-a-vis them and their allies, restoring |ovppax|ous instead ot 
| A@nvat lous in lines 9-10. But the fact that the Aphytaians swore to protect Athens 
as well as Poteidaia (lines 20-21) argues in favor of |’A@nvatlous in the earlier 


24 Pertinent texts available in 1939 are listed in Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, The Athenian 
Tribute Lists, Vol. I, p. 595, s.v. dpxwv. The reference to A9, 13 belongs to Athens, but the others 
belong to the cities of the empire. . 

25 T anes 5-11: [re] py Borev Kal TOS px | OVTAS ev | Teo. TOAECL KUL TOS | érirko |zros erripeNcofar hor| os 


‘i Z } db j S | ( O € |ro ; héxaorov Ka Grd. YETal | ’Adévale. 
ay xo | vAAEeyerat Hlo hopos KL ata 7 s /leKa L UO. 
26 Ror Athenian and non-Athenian boards, see above, p. 10. 


27 Thucydides, TV, Oo: 2- epi €LKOOW pe pas ~——— €ég.rodorovvtTo, Tas dé dAAas ——— \abpa 


duet pepovrTo. ; ; oa 
8 E.g., I.G., II, 43, line 78: ’A@nvalov roAes aide ovppaxor. 29 See note 5, above. 
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passage. They did not swear to protect the “ allies of the colonists,’ and indeed Athens 
would hardly have recognized such a definition except by implication as allies ot 
her own. 

In line 17 a new paragraph begins with the formula €dogey [7a dypar|. The 
letter-space immediately preceding &o0€ey [7@e S%y0c] was uninscribed. This seems 
certain from the squeezes as well as from the photograph. In fact it is highly probable 
that there were two uninscribed letter-spaces before €S0éev [7ée Syjpor|, but I should 
hesitate to claim both of them as certain and therefore exclude for the end of line 16 
and the beginning of line 17 some such restoration as kara 7d duvardv in place of Kara 
rov voporv. In spite of the fact that the surface of the stone is no longer preserved 
at the very beginning of line 17, one may say with confidence that the first space was 
almost certainly inscribed and that in all probability the second space was likewise 
inscribed. If the sentence that began in line 14 came to an end in line 16, then the 
new paragraph that commences with édo0€ev |7@u dyzac| would undoubtedly have com- 
menced at the left margin of the stone in line 17 just as the paragraph which records 
the oath began at the left margin of the stone in line 19. The fact that the formula 
of resolution €S0€ev [rae dyer] began in the fifth letter-space from the left margin 
shows that some of the sentence of lines 14-16 extended over into the first space or 
two of line 17. This overrunning necessitated leaving the fourth space (and possibly 
the third) uninscribed in order to mark the new paragraph. 

The sentence which begins with €d0€ev [r@u dyer} in line 17 was very brief. 
Apparently it extended only as far as the word [6]payuds in line 18, after which the 
stone was again uninscribed for the remainder of the line. This was not any part ot 
the decree, the provisions of which were recorded above. It is rather one of those 
rare but very welcome records of accomplished action. Finding the record of the 
action here, one can state with assurance that in the early part of the decree proper 
there was provision made for the demos at its meeting to act on some proposition 
which was being referred to it from the council. Attention has already been called 
to the close similarity between this inscription and the so-called Methone decree of 
430/29 B.c. In that decree there is evidence that the Methonaians had asked to be 
excused from the payment of tribute as assessed against them except for the quota 
to the goddess. In the probouleumatic form in which the decree was drafted, the 
council agreed to entertain the Methonaian request and submit the matter for vote 
to the demos. The provision, in lines 5-9 of the decree, reads as follows: *" &[a]- 
xetporovera Tov S€uov avrix|a mpdos M|eMovaios etre ddpov SoKxet rarrev tov d€uo| v 
avtik|a pata € €x|olapKév avrots rehév lidcov ree Hel du amd T|6 ddpo eyiyvero hov 
Tots mporepors Har|afle| vaiow| érerayatro dépev, 76 S€ GAO arees eva|c]. Actually, 
the demos granted the request of the Methonaians. This fact was recorded as a 


*° See the text published as D3, Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists 
Vel. I, p. 162. ; SUS, 
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historical appendix at the end of the decree (lines 29-32): €xeporoverey ho S€u0s5 
piicPayata'|¢ tehev li|dco|v re. beGt aad TO hopo €yiyve|to hov rot|s mporépo|cs | 
Havatevators ereraxaro lépev, 76 8€ &|do ate] des élvar. Other examples might 
be cited but the similarity between our present document and the Methone decree, 
which is so much like it in other respects, makes the comparison here suggested 
unusually pertinent. The Aphytaians had asked a favor. There must have been a 
PEAY ARION in the decree stating that the demos was to vote on it: and what we have 
is a record of that vote. There is too little preserved. even of the brief sentence of 
the record, to determine without restoration what its contents were. The Methonaians, 
in 430/29, had asked and received remission of tribute except for the quota to Athena. 
It is a natural assumption that some years later the Aphytaians had asked for re- 
mission of their tribute except for the quota to Athena. Indeed, what few indications 
there are point to this interpretation of the clause. By inference from the two pre- 
served words azod.d6v[ ac] and |6|paxpyds, one gathers that the Aphytaians had asked 
whether they were or were not to make regular payments of a certain sum of money. 
The use of the present tense in dzo8:86v| ac] is significant for it indicates a continuing 
or a repeated transaction like the yearly payment of tribute. A single payment for 
some unique purpose should have been described by the aorist infinitive daodobvar. 
This consideration probably rules out any restoration which would suggest payment 
of traveling expenses to the ambassadors who had come from Aphytis or refunds of 
money to them for expenses incurred. On the other hand, if the payment could be 
measured in drachmai, obviously it would not represent the full normal tribute of 
Aphytis which is known from the Athenian tribute lists to have been 3 talents both 
in 430/29 and in 42978." A payment in drachmai might well represent the quota to 
the goddess, though the regular payments of the full tribute in 430/29 and 42978 
show that the privilege of paying the quota only cannot have been granted before 
4128/7. 

Because this decree shows that the Athenians were ready to give to Aphytis any 
privilege within the law for which she asked (lines 15-17), because of the similarity 
of this decree with the Methone decree, because Methone had asked for and received 
relief from the full payment of tribute, and because Aphytis had apparently asked 
and by this decree been given a consideration which had to do with a small sum ot 
money in regular payments, it is our conclusion that lines 17-18 record the fact that 
the Athenians at some time after 428 z.c. permitted Aphytis, as well as Methone, 
to pay only the quota to the goddess. The precise wording of the passage I suggest 
as: €d0€ey [rau Sypor| dodib6v| ar “Advuraios amapynv THe Fear [FA 8 |paxypas vacat. 

For the phrase d08id6v| ae “Adutatos amapynv 7H Oede| reference may now be 
made to the prescripts of the quota lists for 421/0, 418/7, and 416/5."" For example, 


81 Cf, Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, op. cit., p. 242. 
82 See Meritt, 4.J.P., LXII, 1941, pp. 1-15. 
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List 37 of the year 418/7 has in the last line of its prescript: [éAes 1 |aide | aédoc-ay | 
|amalpxnv rév Gece pvalv aw|o 76 tadavr[o|]; List 34 of 421/0 has: |haide dres 
arédoca|v rev amapxev Tec Hed. pvav and 76 tahav|ro|; and List 39 of 416/5 reads: 
avto|. The verb daodid6vat 


| woes haide avédocav amapyxev Tet Hede wvav ao| TO Tad 
is well attested not only for the payment of tribute but also for the payment of the 
quota and in two of the examples cited here avapyyv tHe Oe@e appears without the 
article just as we have supplied it in the restoration of line 17. 

This restoration leaves one space at the beginning of line 18 for the numeral 
indicating how many drachmai made up the quota to Athena. It might, of course, 
be possible to make some supplement like airnv thy amapynv instead of amapynv THe 
Geae in lines 17-18, thus leaving no space at the beginning of line 18 for a numeral. 
One would have to assume in this case that the numeral was cut after an uninscribed 
space farther along in line 18. Merely as a matter of disposition this arrangement 
is unsatisfactory, particularly since there may have been at least two uninscribed 
spaces after |d]payuas. The hole for the hinge of the door which later mutilated 
the face of the inscription prevents us from saying categorically that all of line 18 
was uninscribed after the ninth letter-space. It would be better, stylistically and as 
a matter of arrangement, to supply the numeral in the one space available at the 
beginning of the line. Inasmuch as the quota of Aphytis had been 300 drachmai in 
the years immediately preceding this decree, the appropriate numeral for the restora- 
tion is probably IF, the symbol for 500 drachmai. The epigraphical desirability of 
this restoration has historical implications that are not without interest. One must 
suppose that the tribute of Aphytis has been raised from 3 to 5 talents in the proposed 
schedule made ready by the assessors in the autumn of 428 B.c. This is a reasonable 
assumption because +28/7 is otherwise known to have been a year of tribute assess- 
ment and undoubtedly the scale of payment demanded by the assessors was generally 
higher than that of 430/29.”° On being informed of the new assessment. the Aphy- 
taians evidently sent an embassy to Athens to ask for the same special privilege 
enjoyed by Methone and two other neighboring cities of paying not the assessed 
tribute but the quota only. These were the Aphytaians who agreed to the regulation 
of their affairs as recorded in the present inscription and who swore the oath which 


** See Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, p. 20; Accame, Riv. di Fil., XIIT- LO3ap. 397. 
An alternative solution is to assume that the tribute of Aphytis was reduced in 428 from three 
talents to one, and so restore the numeral at the beginning of line 18 as H. This could be explained 
as the result of possible inroads by the colonists at Poteidaia on the territory of Aphytis. and one 
might note as a parallel case that the tribute of Argilos was much reduced. for example, after the 
founding of Amphipolis in 437. Furthermore, the tribute of Aphytis in the third and fourth assess- 
ment periods had been not three talents, but one. But the colonization at Poteidaia did not establish 
a new city, as was the fact at Amphipolis, and the Athenians need not have caused any constriction 
of the existing sphere of Aphytaian control. It seems best to lay the greater weight on the known 
necessity tor higher assessments in the early years of the war and to restore the amount of the 
quota as FP. 
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was added at the end of the decree. Undoubtedly there was an appendix, now lost, 
elvine jhe ‘cme: of the ambassadors and beginning with some such phrase as: 

¢Y + \ v4 | . ~ . 
Advutatwv ode ®uvvov tov dpkov. These circumstances serve to define more precisely 
the date of the entire inscription as late summer or early autumn of 428 B.c. 

One may return here briefly to a consideration of fragment a, with its sculptured 
decoration. Inasmuch as the text below records the oath sworn by the Aphytaians, 
it is possible to interpret the figure of a woman holding a libation-cup in her right 
hand as the pictorial record of its consummation. 

The libation was a usual part of the formal ceremony of giving and taking oaths,” 
so the connection between figured relief and written document gives added support 
to Wilhelm’s attribution of text and sculpture to the same monument. The libation- 
cup looks like a shallow saucer, and if one may judge from the knob in its center it 
was probably a diddy peooudadros, appropriate for the purpose here suggested.”” The 
female figure may represent the patron goddess of Aphytis, just as the patron deities 
of Athens and Samos, for example, were represented in the relief of Athena and Hera 
which surmounted the covenant between these two cities in 403/2 (/.G., Il’, 1).”° 

For the history of low-relief sculpture in Athens the precise date of 428 B.c. is 
now won for a monument which has usually been dated ca. 387/6. There have been 
various degrees of certainty and uncertainty about the attribution of this sculpture 
to the Fourth Century. One of the more categorical arguments for the later date has 
been developed by Siisserott, who speaks of a new movement and rhythm in the first 
decade of the Fourth Century and then proceeds to the discussion of our present relief 
in these terms: “ 

Den gleichen neuen Rhythmus weist die Figur des Reliefs tiber der kurz vor 387/86 datierten 
Urkunde der Aphytaier auf. In der Mitte der stark fragmentierten Tafel steht eine etwa zu zwei 
Dritteln ihrer Héhe erhaltene weibliche Figur, gekleidet in Chiton und Mantel, in der gesenkten 
Rechten eine Omphalosschale haltend. Die Arbeit ist massig und ohne eigentliche Modellierung 
nur in ganz flacher Erhebung tber die Reliefflache durchgefithrt: Ztige die den geringwertigen 
Handwerker erkennen lassen. Jedoch das wenige Sichtbare der wirklichen Formgebung erlaubt 
eine klare Feststellung der Bewegung des Korpers. Die Figur steht frontal. Das Standbein ist fast 
senkrecht aufgestellt. Vom Fuss des im Knie etwas gelockerten Spielbeines fithrt eine Falte schrag 
aufwiarts zur Standbeinhiifte. Die eine gelockerte Seite des Korpers steht also mit der angespannten, 
tragenden in unmittelbarer Verbindung. Damit ist das Entscheidende des Rhythmus des Jahr- 
zehntes 390/80 gekennzeichnet: das Spielbein wirkt nicht mehr auf das Gleichgewicht des Korpers, 
indem es die Haltung des Kérpers strafft, sondern wird gelést. Die Spielbeinhiifte sinkt herah, 
wie dies die schragen, sich an der linken Seite des Beckens bildenden Falten des Mantels beweisen. 
Die Standbeinhiifte woélbt sich heraus und das Riickgrat biegt sich demgemass seitlich durch. 

Der Unterschied dieser Bewegtheit des Koérpers von der im vorangegangenen jaliezebntrest= 


24 See Busolt-Swoboda, Gr. Siaatskunde, LU”, pp. VAVAsae ; 

85 Cf, Richter and Milne, Shapes and Names of Athenian Vases (New Y otk: The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1935), p. 29. wee . 

36 A good photograph is given in Kirchner, inagines, PESO: 


87 H[. K. Stisserott, Griechische Plastik des 4. Jahrhunderts (Frankiurt, 1938), pp. AEA: 
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gestellten ist rein ausserlich abzulesen. In Jahrzehnt 400/390 stehen sich eine tragende und eine 
gespannte Seite des Korpers gegensatzlich gegentiber. Nirgends fuhrt eine Falte von Spielbeinfuss 
yur Standbeinhiifte hiniiber, sondern die von diesem aufwarts gehenden Falten leiten bezeichnender- 
weise in die gerade oder bogenartig gespannte Mittelachse ein, 

The futility of this type of argument about the date of an Athenian relief, with 
its spurious assurance of exactitude, is apparent from the fact that the relief belongs 
forty years earlier than the date which Susserott proposes. — 

Miss Binneboessel, though she puts the relief shortly before 387/6 in her list of 
dated monuments (no. 28),** says of it and of its date in the Fourth Century: “ Der 
Stil des Stiickes zeigt so wenig Eigenart. dass er diese Datierung weder fordert, noch 
ihr widerspricht.” It would have been better to abide by her decision. The best evi- 
dence for the date of the sculpture lies in the inscription which it adorned.” 

Another piece of relief which carries an epigraphical text has fared even worse 
at the hands of the experts on sculpture and mention of it may appropriately be made 
here. The monument was seen by William Gell in Athens, and a transcription of the 
epigraphical text which it carries was sent by him to H. J. Rose at Cambridge, who 
forwarded it to Boeckh for publication in the Corpus Jnscriptionum Graecarum in 
1828.** Boeckh thought that the relief belonged to a sepulchral monument. but 
Kirchhoff, in his publication in 1891, records the just observation of Michaelis that 
it is, in fact, best interpreted as part of an ornament of an Athenian decree. The text 
of the inscription now appears 1n Hiller’s publication of 1924 as /.G., 1°, 37. Kirchhoft’s 
comment on the forms of the letter sigma noted that the use of a three-bar sigma in 
line 1, side by side with four-bar sigmas in line 2, argues a date *‘ ad tempora Ol. 81- 
83.” There can be no doubt that this judgment is correct. Kirchhoff was unwilling 
to define the time more exactly, indicating a possible date between 456 and 448. Hiller 
gives a date “ ante a. 4446/5.” Certainly this is the lowest limit permitted by the three- 
bar sigma in a public monument of this kind. Attempts to date the inscription later 
have been based upon the style of the sculpture, a much more subjective consideration, 
and have had to ignore or explain away the epigraphical evidence.** Von Scala pub- 
lishes the text in his collection of treaties and associates it with the relations between 
Athens and the Messenians at Naupaktos after the settlement which is referred to by 


Rosemarie Binneboessel, Studien su den attischen Urkundenreliefs des 5. und 4. Jahr- 
hunderts (1932), p. 8. . 

POP? Cliat Dp. 30), ; 

Miss Binneboessel, op. cit., p. 50, followed the old, and erroneous, assumption that ‘ die 
Schrift weist noch in die Zeit vor 387 /6."’ 

" CL.G., I, 873: “ Ex schedis Guil. Gellii a Rosio missis.” 

Sgn UV te 9, dG le Supply 22 0 

“On the basis of Gell’s copy Boeckh represented an angular rho in line 3. This might be 
taken as evidence for an early date near the middle of the century except for the fact that the 
rho was rounded, not angular, and of a form that might have appeared normally at any date after 
ca. 452 B.c. See the photograph on p. 228 
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Thucydides (1, 103). The date is given by von Scala as 459 B.c., as suggested by 
Wilamowitz,"" who believed that the name of the archon Philokles should be restored 
in line 1 of the inscription. Von Scala notes that there are difficulties in the way of 
restoring an archon’s name, but these difficulties have not been universally appreciated. 
Hermine Speier, for example, who urges a later date for the inscription, wishes to 
restore the name of the archon Stratokles of 425 /4,*° 

The name of the archon would be out of place in the conspicuous position offered 
by the moulding above the relief of this monument. Here one expects the name of 
the secretary and Kirchhoff’s restoration |-———]okhés ®u|———— éypappdreve] is 
rar better than any other as yet suggested. We may retain Meooé|ve| for the restora- 
tion of line 2 and reject von Scala’s suggested mp|éoBes| in line 3. Even though we 
agree that this inscription is part of a treaty between Athens and the Messenians at 
Naupaktos, it would be extraordinary to find the names of the ambassadors inscribed 
in the background of the relief, and there is no evidence to support von Scala’s 
conjecture. 

A late date for /.G., I°, 37 has been argued also by Miss Rosemarie Binneboessel 
who puts the monument * um 410/9." “7 Miss Binneboessel’s argument is in some 
respects so extraordinary that it should be categorically refuted. She notes that the 
epigraphical evidence points to the date earlier than 446, though she misinterprets 
Hiller by saying that 446 was his date for it. Hiller’s comment was merely to the 
effect that the inscription was earlier than 446/5, quite a different statement altogether. 
But Miss Binneboessel realizes the force of the argument for an early date which lies 
in the three-bar sigma. She believes, however, that the three-bar sigma is not so large 
as the other letters in line 1 and she disposes of it in this fashion: 


Da aber das dreistrichige Sigma in der Grosse nicht zu den tibrigen Buchstaben passt, scheint 
es ursprunglich doch vierstrichig gewesen zu sein. Man kennt mehrere Falle, wo die Buchstaben 
einer Inschrift mit Farbe vorgemalt, aber vom Steinschreiber aus Nachlassigkeit nicht vollends 
ausgemeisselt waren. Der Reliefstil weist ausserdem in jtingere Zeit. 


** R. von Scala, Die Staatsvertrage des Altertums (Leipzig, 1898), p. 38, no. 53. 

* Aristoteles und Athen, II, p. 296. 

*© Rom. Mitt., LVII, 1932, p. 24 (with a photograph on Plate VI). Miss Speier seems not 
to value highly evidence of an epigraphical nature. With reference to the name Messene, she writes: 
“Da fiir diese Beischrift das vierstrichige Sigma, in der Inschrift des oberen Profils OKLES4| 
das dreistrichige verwendet ist, wurde das Relief allein aus epigraphischen Grtinden (die sich auch 
sonst als trigerisch erwiesen haben) in die Mitte des funften Jahrhunderts datiert. . . .” For the 
deceptive nature of epigraphical evidence, she refers to Frickenhaus, Tiryns, Vol. I, p. 109, which 
has nothing to do with the present case, and she also claims that the Xenokrateia Relief in the 
National Museum in Athens shows both forms of the sigma. This simply is not true. A photo- 
graph of the inscription is published in ’Ap x. ’E¢., 1911, p. 79. Anyone who wishes may see for 
himself that all the sigmas have four bars as, indeed, one would expect for the date to which it 


must be assigned. | 
47 Op. cit., p. 6, no. 17; the argument for the date is developed on pp. 40-42. 
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Anybody who can treat evidence in this cavalier manner can prove any thing. Her 
arguments for a late date * are concerned principally w ith matters of proportion, 
posture, style of drapery, and so forth, but these are all arguments of an extremely 
subjective nature about which even the experts disagree. The objective external evi- 
dence points to a date ca. 450, forty years earlier than the extraordinary attribution 
of Miss Binneboessel. This relief has been discussed by Percy Gardner “ whose prac- 
tised eye finds nothing incongruous about the date suggested by the inscription. He 
writes of the relief as follows: 


It is unfortunately fragmentary; all that remains is part of a somewhat archaic female figure 
standing to the right with arms outstretched, on her head a lofty crown or polos. The date, as 
indicated by a few letters of the inscription which remain, is the middle of the fifth century B.c. 
We should naturally have supposed the lady to be a deity, probably Demeter, but for the inscription 
which is inserted beside her for the express purpose of preventing this mistake, and which consists 
of the letters MES€[. Michaelis can scarcely be wrong in supposing that she is in fact an 
allegorical impersonation of the city of the Messenians, with whom the Athenians had, about the 
middle of the fifth century, close relations. This impersonation is the more remarkable because 
after 454 B.c. the Messenians were wanderers, and their city in the power of Sparta. So it is the 
people rather than the city who is embodied in the lady of the relief. Her likeness to Demeter may 
arise from the fact that Demeter was, as we know from Messenian coins, regarded as the repre- 
sentative deity of the race. 


There is perhaps something more that can be said about this relief. After Gell 
had made his epigraphical copy in Athens, the stone was taken to Holland and there, 
as sculpture, published by Janssen in his volume on the Greek and Roman reliefs 
in the Leiden museum. But Janssen did not believe that it belonged to a funeral 
monument, as Boeckh had thought; he believed that it belonged to a dedication. A 
plaster cast and a photograph were sent to Germany, where in 1875 Adolf Michaelis 
published the monument in the Archdologische Zeitung, pp. 104-106." In commenting 
on the inscription and the style of the sculpture Michaelis remarked that a date ca. 
455 B.c. would be well suited both by the style of the lettering and the posture of the 
figure of Messene in the relief. I have nothing to add to Michaelis’ epigraphical 
argument, which is just as conclusive today as it was in 1875. But he published also 
a lithographed print to ‘illustrate the sculpture of the relief, and he admits that his 
first impression from the figure alone was to prefer a later date, perhaps ca. 427 B.c. 
One can understand this preference when he studies Michaelis’ drawing. This has 
so much in it in the way of interpretation of posture, of feature, and of drapery, that 
it can only by courtesy be said to represent the original from which (via plaster cast 


‘* The size of the sigma in point of fact is perfectly normal, as Miss Binneboessel could have 
determined by reference to contemporary documents. A close parallel for the general appearance 
is the heading of the covenant with Miletos, /.G., 12, 22, which must be dated in 450/49 and of 
which Oliver publishes a photograph in T.f.P.A., LXVI, 1935. Plate 1, ae 

*® New Chapters in Greek Art (Oxford, 1926), pp. 235-236. 

°° The title-page bears the date 1876. 


facing p. 198. 
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and photograph ) it was made. Copies of Michaelis’ lithographic print and of Miss 
Speier's photograph are presented here in the illustrations on p. 228 for the sake of 
comparison. One wonders how much futile speculation about the late date of this 
relief has been caused by too much reliance on the drawing in the Archdologische 
Zeitung. 

But many problems remain. One does not know, and perhaps may never know, 
what the figure of the relief was doing with her hands. It is difficult to understand 
the meaning of the third line of the inscription which was cut beneath the right hand. 
Everyone who has commented on the figure seems to think that she was standing, 
but I believe that she was seated. I should hesitate to venture my Own opinion on a 
matter which involves, among other things, a precise knowledge of foreshortening 
and of folds of drapery if I did not have the assurance of others who have studied 
the relief that they too (not all of them, but many) are convinced that Messene is 
a seated figure. One must here pay no attention to Michaelis’ drawing, where the 
drapery is unintelligible. The right arm seems to be resting on her lap, and the left 
arm perhaps holds erect a spear. Some have suggested that with the outstretched 
left hand Messene is in the act of bestowing a crown. but crowns were usually given 
with the right hand, not the left. 

The polos upon the head of Messene has of course been noticed. Years ago Bercy: 
Gardner * described types of representation of city-states in Greek sculpture and 
stressed the development of the type which identifies the state with Good Fortune: This 
was the Tyche type which in Hellenistic times came to be represented conventionally 
with a walled crown, a cornucopia, and a patera. The figure in our relief does not 
wear a mural crown nor does she carry a cornucopia. but she may indeed have had 
a patera in her right hand. With the name Messene attributed to her. she was also, 
apparently, a representation—or rather a personification—of the country of Messene. 

Moreover, the headgear of Messene corresponds with that which Pausanias 
describes on the head of an archaic statue of Tyche in the ancient city of Pherae in 
Messenia. Pausanias (IV, 30, 6) mentions the Temple of Fortune with its ancient 
image. He goes on to say that Homer is the first he knows ever to have mentioned 
Fortune but he says that Homer gave none of her attributes. Rather it was the 
architect and sculptor Boupalos who first represented her, as the Fortune of Smyrna, 
with the polos on her head and the cornucopia in one hand. Even though the cornu- 
copia is absent from the relief it may be that the sculptor who wished to carve a 
personification of Messene gave to her the polos because (by implication at least from 
Pausanias’ story) the statue of Tyche in Messenia probably wore this headdress. We 
may indeed in our present relief have a connecting link between the first known statue 
of the Fortune of a city made by Boupalos in the sixth century and the better-known 


“1. H.S., IX, 1888, pp. 47-81. 
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examples of the Hellenistic Age of which the Fortune of Antioch was an outstanding 
specimen. 

If this interpretation is correct, it would seem to confirm also the opinion of 
those who hold that the Messene of the relief was a seated figure. But whether seated 
or not, since we find here a figure which is thought by some to be the personification 
of the people of Messene in a context which seems to be dated about a quarter of a 
century earlier than the Aphytaian decree, it may be suggested that the figure of the 
woman who adorned the Aphytis text in 428 represents not merely an Aphytaian deity 
but the city or people of Aphytis itself, perhaps personified as the Aphytaian Tyche. 


CITIZENSHIP FOR ARISTOMENES 


3. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides but with the original thick- 
ness apparently preserved, found on Sep- 
tember 12, 1938, in the wall of a modern 
house in Section BB.” 


Height, 0.421m.: width, 0.22 m.; 
thickness, 0.139 m. 


Height of letters, 0.006 m. 


Inv. No. I 5560. 


The inscription is written stoichedon, 
with a square checker pattern in which 
five rows and five columns measure 


0.059 m. 


ING 


52 The surface is badly worn, especially at the left. Valuable help with the readings has been 
given by Albert Billheimer. 
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357/6 B.C. STOIX. 32 
[Eat “Ayafoxdéovs adpxovt |os vacat 
[e50€ev re Bovdyje kat TO|e Ojpw|e em 7Hs | 


| 15 7 


[ Soros Avoxhéous *A|v| yedq |Oev eyp| appare | 


Ins [apu|tavet|as Fe Aco | 


Dh | ep 2 serene Bee PEs ce "Ad |Ldva| tos ézeor | 
([Qretras cee ean cirev | érecdr) “Ap| corope | 
[uns 6...7.... Tov Sjpov 7] ov “APy| vaiwv | 


[woe 6 zu Gv SvvnraL, em |awéeoa | avrov Ka. | 
[i orehavdca xpvod o|repavar lado : IF : dp| 
10 [aypov Kat dverety | drav tar dy | wor Sox | 
[c- etvas S€ adrov “APy|vatov: ypab|acbar de | 
[dudrns Kat Sjpov Kai d|parpias j|s av Bovh | 
[nrae Kat tHY Hdov| Tods mpuTav| es ot av | 
| mputavevwow Sod |var epi avT| ov ev THU | 
15 |apaérye exxrnoia: | avaypaar | dé To Wjde| 
|opa 700€ TOV ypappatéa| THs Bo|vAns Ev o7 | 
[MAne Oy Kat o|rHoa ev axp|o7ode 46 | 
[odvar d€ Tov Tapia|v Tod Snwov T| ae ypayp | 
[aret tHs BovAns : AAA : | dpaxypas €[k TaV Kaz | 
20 [a Wndiopata avadiok |opévor T| at dja * | 
vacat 
ror ance eimev* Ta] pev adda ka|Oazep 77 | 
[|e BovdAn, wept d€ “Apu|ortopévous | ded0x6a | 
[ue Tae Onpar: érerdy| éote avnp aya| bos zep | 
[¢ rov Snpov tov “APnv |aiwy Kai vi|v Kai ev 7 | 


25 |e €utpooaberv xpovar| Kat woe|?t 6 te dvva | 


[rar ayafov ——— — na | 


This decree embodies the usual formal provisions for a grant of Athenian citizen- 
ship. The date is fixed with great probability by the names of archon and secretary 
which are to be restored in lines 1 and 3-4. The nationality of Aristomenes, who 
is being honored, presumably was given by an ethnic in line 7. The strengthening 
of relations between Athens and Andros in 357/6 (cf. /.G., II’, 123) tempts one to 
suggest 6 “Avdpuos for the supplement, but this would be quite conjectural. 

The formulae are well known. -In lines 17-19 the payment of money for the stele 
by the treasurer of the demos to the secretary of the council may be illustrated also 
ina text of 3601/0 (/.G., IT’, 117, lines 16-19): [ets 8]é rHv avay| pald| nv THS oTHANS 
ddvar T|ov raplay r|6| S| yjpo.. . . Spaxpds rac| ypappare? |7ns Bodys|: in line 25 
the unusual form é€uapooobev seems to be required by the stoichedon order, but the 


“8 see, e. g., 1.G., I1?, 121-123 and Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 12-17. 
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phrase is well attested; it is assumed in the case of both numerals (lines 9 and 19) 
that one letter-space was taken up by punctuation before and after the figures. 


A CHOREGIC MONUMENT 


4, Fragment of Pentelic marble, with part of the upper surface preserved, but 
broken at the back, at the bottom, and at both sides, found in a cistern in Section A 
on August 1, 1931. 


Height, 0.11 m.; 
width, 0.305 m.; 
thickness, 0.11 m. 


Height of letters, 
0.03 me 


Inv. No. I &7. 


6a. o25-500 B.C. 


Noe 4 


The text evidently belongs to a choregic dedication, being similar to those already 
published as J.G., IT*, 3027 ff. The size of letters and their spacing resemble, for 
example, those in line 1 of /.G., IT’, 3086/7. 


A DECREE OF DEMEAS 


5. Fragment of Hymettian marble, found 
on May 12, 1939, in Section IL The lett side and 
back are preserved. 


Height. 0.225 m.; width, 0.165 m. ; thickness, 
0.057 m. 


Height of letters, 0.005 m.-0.006 m. 
Inv. No. 1 5828. 
The lettering is stoichedon, with irregulari- 


ties, five lines measuring ca. 0.05 m. and five rows 
aaa 2 os 
measuring from 0.05 m. to 0.055 m. 
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Shortly before 321/0 B.c. STOIX. 


|—-—-— rev mpoédpav éerebydiley ———| 24 
|.... los Oloplae[vs: edo0fev tax } | 
[yj | par Anpéas Anpw|ddov Maravee | 
[os etarer™ emeton) Ti |. wie eee M| 
[o|axov MAaraeds |evvous éort | 
To Onpor TOL AOn|vaiwv Kat zp | 
dr<7t>e. wrep THs TOAlEws 6 TL av Ov| 
|v |nrac ayabov, b€5| 6xGar tau 37 | 
por etvar APnvat|ov avrov Kat | 
10 éxyovous Kai yp! aacbac avr | 

v dudryjs Kat Onpov | Kat dparpia. | 

s Hs av BovdAnrae 7| ANY ov ot voor | 


Cr 


amayopevovaw: t|ovs b€ mpura | 
vers THS “AkapavT| idos Sovvat | 

15 [alepi adrod rHv Wl ndov ev rar 57 | 
pat els THY exK|Anoiav: avayp | sag 
aibau d€ TObE T|O WHdiopa TOV ¥ | 
pappatéa Tov | kata mpuTavel | 
av ev oTy|Ane ALOivyL Kat o7 | 


20 Hoale €v axpoTolke —-—-——— | 


This text is of interest as being the only decree so far known of the orator 
Demeas, son of the notorious Demades, both of whom were killed by Kassandros in 
319 p.c. The fact that the decree was inscribed by the prytany-secretary shows that 
it belongs earlier in date than the oligarchy of 321/0-319/8 B.c., when the task of 
inscribing decrees was performed by the registrar. The date was probably not much 
before 321 because Demeas could hardly have been of age to propose a motion until 
the latter part of the 320’s. It was reported of him that he had been introduced as a 
boy by his father to Philip I] after the battle of Chaironeia.“ Kirchner (P.Ad., 3322) 
estimated the date of his birth ca. 355 B.c., so he may not have been thirty years of 
age before 325 p.c. The lettering of the present text has some resemblance to that 
of I.G., IV’, 343 or 418, particularly in its disposition and the apparent care—or lack 
with which the cutting was done. The hands are not the same, but they 


of care 
may well belong in the same general period. The formula 7| Aj ov ot vopor| aza- 
yopevovow also appears, though largely restored, in /.G., I1*, 385, a document of 
approximately this date.” It is within this formula that one of the disturbances in 


54 See Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, III*, 2, p. 267, and note. 
85 [--- aS dy BovXyra |e | Adv ov oli lv lo Ol drayopevovet q ihe Formula eenaeeiee LG. IF. 
804: [—-- 7s av | BovrAnrat r| dy OV OL VOMOL dmrayopevovow |, a document of the mid third century R.c. 
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the stoichedon order occurs, but the beginning of the irregularity is visible on the 
stone in the initial pi of z|Ayv|. The number of letters per line was reduced to 23 in 
line 16 and to 22 in line 19, 

. The style of Demeas as orator was mocked by Lucian in a passage of the Timon 
in which he represented Demeas as quoting a resolution of praise which he was pre- 
pared forthwith to introduce on the misanthrope’s behalf. In comic mimicry of the 
official jargon of decrees the motivation for the honors that were to be heaped upon 
Timon was developed at some length: ézedy Tier “Exexpatidov Koddutevs, avnp 
ov povov Kaos Kayallos, AAA Kal Todds Ws oOvK AAAos ev TH “EAAASt, Tapa wavTa XpdOVvOV 


“A \ v - a / \ 
duatehel Ta Apiota TpaTTwv TH TOE, veviknke S€ TYE Kai TaAHY Kal Spdpmov ev “OhvpTria. 


7 c , 2 , ¢ \ A 57 a 

HLas NMEpas Kat Te\eElw Gppate Kal GuPwpide TwALKH ——— Kal HpioTevoe SE™ YrEP THS 
, , \ > A \ , ' Z 

TOMEWS TEpYTL TPOS “AxXapvats Kal KaréxoWe HehoTOvYnTiwv SV0 popas ——— éte b€ Kai 


Undiopara ypadwv Kai ovpBovrievov Kal aTpatyyav ov puKpa w@pérANoE THY TOMY ———. 
When Timon interrupted the recital to point out that the alleged record did not 
correspond with the facts and to make a modest protest, Demeas assured him that 
it was best to have a lot of this sort of thing in the preamble. One gets the impression, 
even in the jest, that Demeas was fulsome and wordy, with a style at once turgid and 
demagogic. The contrast with the actual words of Demeas as preserved in the present 
decree is striking. Nothing could be further removed from the prolix verbosity im- 
puted to him by Lucian than the simple motivation with which he introduced the 
motion for citizenship for his friend from Plataea (lines 4-8): éwedy T[.......-- 
M6 |oxov THAaraeds [edvous éori] rae Siw rat “AOn|valov Kat mplar<me vmep THs 
modlews 6 te Gv Svv|nra ayabdv. The phraseology is stereotyped and almost tele- 
graphic in its brevity. It gives little clue to what Demeas may have been like in 
forensic debate, but it indicates a degree of conservatism and business-like efficiency 
in the handling of routine affairs. 

T———. son of Moschos, of Plataea may have been an ancestor of Méoxos 
’Ao\Awviov Idaraevs who was an ephebos at Athens in the latter half of the first 
century B.c. (J.G., II’, 1043, line 124). The difference in time 1s almost three hundred 
years, so too much insistence on the possible connection would be hazardous indeed. 


The precise date of /.G., II, 385b is not known, for fragment b has been shown by Dinsmoor not 
to belong with fragment a, which names the registrar of 321/0z.c. See Dinsmoor, Archons, pp. 24-25. 

*6 Lucian, Timon, 50-51. 

57 The Loeb edition (and others as well) gives the text of the decree here as kai ipiorevoe de. 
Although the use of kai .... 8¢€ (cf. J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, pp. 200-203) is found 
in inscriptions as well as in literary Greek, one may question whether xaé may not be taken here 
to belong to the explanatory remarks made to Timon by Demeas and not to the decree. The Greek 
text, in this case, might be punctuated as follows: Ti otv; Gewpioas torepov’ ta roabra Se woAAG 
mpookeiabat CLELVOV Kal i) plOTEVOE be umrep THS morAews ———, to be translated: What of it? You will 
be a delegate, later. It is best to put in plenty of that sort of thing. And to continue—* fought 


bravely also for the city -—-—-—. 
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A DECREE OF DEMADEs 


6. Two joining fragments of Hymettian marble, found in the wall of a modern 
house in Section EE on October 14, 1938. 
Part of the smooth right side of the lower 
piece and the rough-picked back of both pieces 
are preserved. The moulding at the top of 
the inscribed face has been chipped away. 


Combined height, 0.40 m.; width, 0.195 
m.; thickness, 0.075 m. 


Height of letters, 0.000 m. 


lav, INos15626: 


The letters of lines 2 ff. have a stoichedon 
pattern which is almost square, five lines or 
five columns averaging about 0.058 m. The 
letters in line 1 are more widely spaced. 


320/19 p.c. 

| Nukoorparos ————|Awvos Pir| umredvs ? 

[emt Neaiypov apxyovtos| avaypadéw|s d€ “Apyedi| — XPOIX. 37 

|xov tov Navxpirov Aaya |tpéws emt 7H| s Oivetdos | 

|exTns mputavelas He ....|vav ‘OnO éypau| parev | 

[ev: Vapndtavos dexarne to |rapeévov rer| aprne “| 

| Kat Elkoo7He THS TpvTaveilas’ exKAnol|a Kupia- | 

|7av mpoédpwv erepydilev “l|ofav Srec|p Kai cvp | 

| rpdedpor: ed0Eev Tat SHpar: | Anuadns An| uéov "| 

| Havaveeds eirev: érevdy) Nu|Kdotparo|s ...".. . | 

10 | —|re trav és 2[...°....] 
| | “A@nvaiwv py| 
| _ |rovs exeBovd|.... | 


tn 
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[----------] A@nval...°...] 
——— yvvar|Et Kat marl dc “| 
Lem oh JE. 6 péd\dov Al... . | 
[-----—---~- ka|tadnbOnva |... . | 
| ——~--—~—-~-]ov xai &i Al..." ..] 
|--—-—---~--- |v avrov “AO| nvat " | 
|ov -—-——-—-~— ? extotat|ae o djpos 6 |’ AAn "| 
20 | vaiwr — lo wAéov t[..... | 
fas eee ET | ca | 


The orator of the decree (line 8) was the famous Demades, son of Demeas, of 
Paiania, who was put to death by Kassandros in 319 B.c. The precise date of his 
present resolution is given by the name of the registrar, part of which is preserved 
in line 3, and by the name of the archon which must be supplied in line 2. Since 
Dinsmoor’s first determination of the two periods in which the registrars were named 
in the preambles of decrees,”* their names and dates have come to be established as 
follows : 


OLIGARCHY OF 321-318 


321/0 —--------- of Oion” 
320/19 Archedikos, son of Naukritos, of Lamptrai 
319/8  Eukadmos of Anakaia “ 


DICTATORSHIP OF OLYMPIODOROS 


224765 “lhras————— of Phyle” 
293/2 ~~ _Epikouros, son of Epiteles, of Rhamnous 


Of these, the demotic which is partly preserved in line 3 must belong to Archedikos, 
so his name is restored in lines 2-3 and the name of the archon Neaichmos (320/19) 
is restored at the beginning of line 2. This gives a satisfactory reading with a 
stoichedon line of apparently 37 letters, and determines the left margin of the text: « 


emi Neaiypov apxovros| avaypadéw|s de “Apxedé | 


|kov tov Navxpirov Aapm |rpews emt TH| s -———| 
The formula here employed differs from that found in the other decrees of the 


58 Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, p. 28. 60 Hesperia, [X, 1940, pp. 345-346. 

9 Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. 40. 6t Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 97-100. 

6°? This inscription offers a good example of the practical steps that must be taken to restore 
the complete preamble with the help of available evidence, and for this reason the various con- 
siderations that come into play are outlined here with more than usual detail. 
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year of Neaichmos, where the phrase ’Avaypadeds "Apyéduxos Navxpirov Aapmrpevs 
begins the preamble,” but such irregularity is demonstrable in other years where a 
registrar is named and need not oceasion surprise here. There are, however, two 
other types of formula which the preserved remains allow, and these must here be 


studied. 
I. THE PREAMBLE WITH apxav Néarxpos 


One might write in lines 2-3 [dpyov Néavypos: eri | avaypadéw|s “Apxedixov | Tod 
Navxpirov Aapm|rpéws, etc., thus determining a stoichedon line of 35 letters. This 
method of naming the archon has been shown to be not unduly rare in the early third 
century, and one of the decrees naming a registrar in 294/3 has been restored in 
accordance with it.” So the formula may be considered possible also in 320/19. The 
name of the tribe in prytany must have been Oineis, for the secretary (line 4+) has 
the abbreviated demotic ’O76(ev), and Oa was a deme of Oineis. During the period 
of the oligarchy from 321 to 318 the secretaries changed with the prytanies and in- 
variably belonged to the prytanizing tribes. | Otvetdos| may therefore be restored at 
the end of line 3. The beginning of line 4 must contain the ordinal number of the 
prytany, the words apvuraveias 7, and the first letters of the secretary's name which 
ends in -vev. Here difficulties begin to arise, for even if the shortest possible numeral 
(€xrns) is employed only one letter-space is left for the beginning of the name ot the 
secretary. There is only one four-letter name ending in -vwy given in Pape’s IV orter- 
buch, and this is hardly suitable for restoration in an Attic decree.” If a slight 
irregularity is to be allowed, the word wpvtaveias might be spelled mputavéas,” as 
indeed would have to be the case also in line 6, thus introducing a second irregularity, 
and the lines of the preamble would appear as follows: 


|apxav Néarxpos: emt| avaypadéw|s “Apxedixov | 

[rod Navxpirov Aap |tTpéws emt TH|s Otvetdos | 

[exrns mputavéas He .. |vov ‘ONO éypap| pareve | 
5 |Tapndtavos evaryne io |rapévou ret| aprye Ka] 


x > A A 4 , 7 
[¢ etkoorne THS mpuTavé las: exkAnoi|a> Tov zpo | 


édpwv erendiley ....|odwv Xra| p> do€ev 7 | 
[He Bovdyje Kat rau Sjuwr:| Anuadns An| péov Tac] 


|aveds eimev ered) Nu|Kootparo|s —— xrA. | 


Cron AMIE, CROSSE See St Cf. Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology. tae 

* Pritchett and Meritt, op. cit., pp. 87-88. a 

°°’ The name is Bréy, the second of the Shepherd Kings of Egypt. 

“See Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften*, p. 40. It should be noted 
that the three examples cited by Meisterhans all come from the 320’s of the fourth century: bile 
Nie AL'S) lines Hel aS (| ai] TpvTavedt ) 5 [.Gs Tete 1672, lines Li-i2 ( rpuTaveas ) 7 em pie 373, line LZ 
(rpuraveas). If the irregularity is to be assumed in the present instance, at least it is not ana- 
chronistic. At the end of line 4 éypap[pdreve] must be written without nu-movable. There is an 
exainple of this peculiarity in another decree of 320/19, 7.G., II*, 380. 
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. The calendar equation in lines 5-6 can be controlled by the other known inscrip- 
tions of this year. Dinsmoor follows Kirchner ® in positing an intercalary year in 
which prytanies I-IIT have 39 days each, prytanies IV-VIIT 38 days each, prytany IX 
37 days, and prytany X 40 days. This scheme has been built up on the basis of the 
following equations: 


Pryt. Wi 31 —Boedromion 11 7.G,. If 380 
Pryt.V 36—=PosideonII 14 J.G., II’, 381, 382 
Pree | lO [ebbareciion 20 0iGe. ll aecsn 


To these may now be added also the equation of /.G., IT’, 336b: © 
Pryt. | VIIT] 2[6] = Elaphebolion, last day. 


The second and last equations are not consistent with the “ ideal ” civil calendar 
of 320/19 as given by Dinsmoor in his Archons of Athens, p. 429, where the sequence 
of full and hollow months is tabulated as follows: 


THEORETICAL SCHEME OF 320/19 


Name of Month No. of Days Name of Month No. of Days 
Hekatombaion 30 Gamelion 30 
Metageitnion 29 Anthesterion 29 
Boedromion 30 Elaphebolion 30 
Pyanepsion 29 Mounichion 29 
Maimakterion 30 Thargelion 30 
Posideon 30 Skirophorion 29 
Posideon II 29 


Moreover, the new tentative equation of the present text (Pryt. VI 24 = Gamelion 9) 
cannot be reconciled with a hollow Posideon II, in view of the equation of J.G., IT’, 
381 and 382 (Pryt. V 36 = Posideon II 14), unless it be assumed that Prytany V 
had only 36 days. One might make this assumption and then allow 39 days each to 
Prytanies IV and VII, so that Pryt. VIII 26 would be the 296th day of the year 
with an equation to the last day of Elaphebolion (/.G., II’, 3365) as a full month.” 
All proposed equations could be satisfied, in fact, within the ideal year only if the 
sequence of prytanies were allowed to show the following minimum irregularities : 


I I] II] IV V VI Nel Leen 1D IX Xx 
ao 39 a9 39 36 38 roe) 38 37 40 


68 Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, p. 374. See Kirchner’s notes on J.G., II’, 381 and 3830. 


6° Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. 7. 
70 Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, assumed that this was the 295th day of the year. 
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But it is not necessary to assume that the “ideal” civil calendar was the one 
actually employed by the Athenian government. The advantages in the present study 
of a full Posideon IT can be obtained by postulating the reversal in the order of full 
and hollow months not with Posideon (as in the table above) but with, for example, 
Thargelion. In this case a table of months for 320/19 might be tentatively drawn 


as follows: 

TENTATIVE SCHEME OF 320/19 
Name of Month No. of Days Name of Month No. of Days 
Hekatombaion 30 Gamelion 29 
Metageitnion 29 Anthesterion 30 
Boedromion 30 Elaphebolion 29 
Pyanepsion 29 Mounichion 30 
Maimakterion 30 Thargelion 30 
Posideon 29 Skirophorion 29 
Posideon II 30 


This scheme allows throughout the satisfaction of the known calendar equations 
with less irregularity in the prytany sequence than the minimum noted above, as 
follows: 


I I] III IV V VI VIt~ VIil IX X 
39 he) oe) 38 37 SM. 38 38 4 40 


The slight irregularity of a short length of the fifth prytany remains, but it is not 
prohibitive; indeed, the equations from Prytanies V and X show that at least one of 
the last six prytanies must have had a maximum of 37 days anyway. It has been 
assumed in the ideal Kirchner-Dinsmoor scheme that this was Prytany IX; it would 
be equally possible for Prytany V." 

A minor variant on the tentative text proposed above with |apyav Néacypos | 
restored in line 2 is obtained by writing ez’ | avaypadéw|s instead of émt| avaypadéw| s. 
This makes no difference in the length of line, but merely pushes the right margin 
one letter-space to the right. To judge from the photograph, this is not a desirable 
change. It looks as if, in line 16 for example, there could not be more than four letters 
between ka|rakndOjvoar and the right margin. This is the determination that one 
makes by measurement across the photograph. It may be too small. for the right 
margin is not preserved along the face of the stone, and if sufficient stone has been 
broken away the full width cannot have been registered by the camera.” The dis- 


"1.G., I’, 383 is no proof that Oineis could not have held the sixth prytany. For the correct 
text of J.G., IT’, 383, lines 2-5, see Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, p. 23. 
This type of distortion in photographic reproductions is discussed by Meritt, Epigraphica 


Attica, pp. 37-41. 
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position of the text above, as shown on p. 236, requires five letters between kxa|7a- 
And@jva and the margin. This, assuredly, would seem to be a maximum, so that any 
restoration (like [dpyov Néaxpos: éx] dvaypadéw[s etc.) in line 2 which would 
require an additional letter is ruled out. It may be, even, that five letters are one too 
many. An examination of the stone would show at once whether this is the case, but 
this recourse is obviously not feasible now while Greece is in the occupation of the 
enemy. The possibility of a restoration with only four letters is outlined in the pro- 
posed text on pp. 234-235. 

The case for restoration with dpyer Néatypos in line 2 has now been stated. 
Unless it must be abandoned because of an impossible right margin (at present not 
to be determined without examination of the stone) it remains a solution worth con- 
sideration. The disadvantages are small, but relatively numerous, and their cumu- 
lative weight has led us not to advocate this as a preferred restoration. They are 
(1) the relative rarity of the archon’s name in the nominative in the preamble of a 
decree, (2) absence of nu-movable on éypap|pdreve| in line 4, (3) the spelling of 
mputaveas in lines 4 and 6," and (4) the increased irregularity which must be assumed 
in the sequence of the prytanies of 320/19." 


Il. THE PREAMBLE WITH 
Kat OR é7i BEFORE THE TITLE OF THE REGISTRAR IN LINE 2 


A tentative restoration of the preamble may be begun in line 2 as follows: [émi 
Neatxpov apxovros Kai| avaypadéw|s “Apx|dikov tod Navxpirov Aa |rpéws, etc. The 
necessary stoichedon pattern calls for a division of the name ’Apy|edccov between lines 
2 and 3, and so much of the text now has to be restored at the left instead of the right 
side of the stone that the right margin is drawn in to a point where, in line 16 for 
example, the final letter of ka|rakndOjvat would be beyond the edge of the stone. 
This is a fatal objection to the proposed arrangement, which may be abandoned 
without further ado. The same objection would be valid if éwi were restored in line 2 
instead of kat: |éat Neaiypouv apyovtos éni| avaypadéw|s “Apy|<dikov tod Navxpirov 
Aap |Tpéws etc. 

As a type, quite apart from considerations of space here, the restoration with 
émt would probably be preferable. The use of kai is not epigraphically attested, though 
it has sometimes been restored in other texts.” 

If évi is to be preferred in principle, then the abbreviated form ém’ must also be 
tested just as it was with the introductory |dpywv Néotypos|. The substitution of 
ér for éxi allows the margin to be moved one space to the right, to give stoichedon 


78 To my mind the most serious textual objection. 
74 This seems to me the least serious objection. 


v} 


73 See Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. 88. 
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lines divided as follows: [és Neatyyou dpxovros én] dvaypadéw|s "Apxe|Oikov TOU 
Navxpirov Aapm|tpéws emt 774s Oiv eiSos Exrns mputavelas je . |vov °O7n0. 

This text is, in effect, the same as that proposed above with [dpyov Néarxpos], 
except of course for line 2 and for the margins, and it is subject to some of the same 
objections : 

[mt Neaixpov adpxovtos ér| avaypadéw|s “Ape | 
[Sikov tod Navxpirov Aap |rpéws emi 7H |s Ow | 
[etSos exrns mpuravéas ju ..|vov ‘On eypap| -| 

5 [dreve- Tapndtdvos evarne io |rapévov rer| ap | 
[7m Kal EtKooTHe THS MpuTave|as* exkAnot|a’ T| 
[dv mpoédpav éerendiley .... lodwv Sra|p: €6| 
[o€ev rhe Bovdte kai Tau Sjpor:| Anuadns An| pe] 
[ 


ov Ilavavieds eimev: ered Neu|Kootparo|s —KTA.—| 


The obvious difficulty, however, is still with the right margin. Too few letters 
are restored at the ends of the lines. This can be remedied to the extent of one letter- 
space by assuming syllabic division. 


[emi Neatypou apxovtos ém' | avaypadéw|s “Apxe" | 
dixov tov Navxpirov Aap |tpéws: emi 7H|s Ory | 


idos €xtyns mputavelas He .. |vov “ONO éeypap| pa | 
reve’ Tapndtdvos dexarne io |rapévov rez| ap * | 


Tov Tpoédpav éerendilev ...lodwv Xrer| p> edo] 
Eev tHe Bovdye Kat TOc Sjuar*'| Anuadyns An| pe" | 


[ 

[ 

[ 

[rye Kai ekooTHe THS mpuTave|as: exKkAnot|a"’ | 

[ 

[ 

[ov Ilavavievds Elev * €7TELON) Nu|xoo7paro|s —KrA.— | 


This change relieves also the pressure in line 4, permitting the normal spelling 
of mpuravetas, and in line 5, permitting the restoration of the date as Gamelion 10. 
The calendar determination allows a smooth sequence of prytanies through the middle 
Ol the year, i ine sequence 


I AE Inia IV V Vi Vil VIII IX X 
OM) oe 39 38 38 38 38 38 37 40 


But the nu-movable is still absent from éypau|wareve in line 5, the spelling zpuravéas 
remains in line 6, and an uninscribed space has to be posited before the name of the 
orator in line 8. In spite of every concession to gain space along the right margin, 
one can restore only one letter-space after xa|radyndOAvae in line 16, and within all 
reason this must be considered below a minimum requirement. So wide an uninscribed 
margin of stone would be extraordinary. 


“® Gamelion 10 is the 217th day of the year. 
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. Thus we return once again to the formula of the preamble with a stoichedon 
line of 37 letters, as propose 


ned d on p. 234 above. Reference to this text shows syllabic 
division, attested at the end of line 5 


and so presumably employed elsewhere, as at 
the end of line 8. The rigl 


it margin as determined by the restorations agrees well 
with the physical requirements of the stone as shown in the photograph, and many 
small irregularities of other tentative proposals are obviated. The word mpuravetas 
in lines 4 and 6 is properly spelled, éypap| wdrevev has the usual nu-movable in line Ly, 
and the calendar equation permits a regular sequence of months and prytanies 
throughout the winter of 320/19. The irregularity which must be assumed is the 
crowding by one letter of OivetSos at the end of line 3.. This could be avoided by 
assuming an extra uninscribed space at the ends of the other lines, perhaps writing in 
lines 8-9 Anuddns An | péov Hat aries eimev* erawéeoau Nu|KdaTparo |v ——xrd. ——], but 
this might perhaps push the margin too far to the right.” It seems preferable to allow 
Oivetdos, a word containing two iotas, to be written in the space of seven letters, or 
(alternatively) to allow the final sigma to appear at the beginning of line 4, on the 
principle that syllabic division began at the end of line 5. In any event the date by 
prytany seems to have been the 24th, for no arrangement either of syllabic or non- 
syllabic division will yield the alternatives of 4th, 14th, and 34th. It would be possible 
to equate Pryt. IX 24 with Thargelion 5 (assuming Pryt. IX to have had 38 days) 
and to make the appropriate restorations in lines 4 and 5, if one were to omit the 
nu-movable of éypau| pareve. A decision cannot be reached with the evidence available, 
so we have chosen the equation Pryt. VI 24 = Gamelion 10 as requiring less irregu- 
larity in restoration. 

It will be observed that no syllabic division will permit the restoration [éoéev 
THe Bovdyje kai Tat Sjpor| in lines 7 and 8." We have chosen the alternative formula 
[Kal ovpmpdedpor|, which is attested in /.G., 11°, 399 and 400, now known to belong 
to the career of the elder Demades.” It remains to note that a name longer than 
[I ]o¢av might be restored in line 7, with |xvpia] omitted at the end of line 6, and 
that the ethnic of Nikostratos, partly preserved in line 1, may have been ®.A[ur7evs |. 
The decree seems to be a grant of praise and citizenship to Nikostratos, but because 
of its fragmentary nature the chief interest lies not in the decree proper but in the 
practice in restoration afforded by the prescript and in the evidence this prescript con- 
tains for the calendar of the year 320/19. 

It will be observed that Dinsmoor’s theoretical civil calendar scheme (p. 237) 
may be retained without change——as an alternative solution—if the text here pro- 
posed is correct and if the conciliar year has a sequence of prytanies as follows: 


I I] III IV V Vi Wah = Aye IX Xx 
ao a 39 Se, 7, 38 Sie) a7 SY) 40 


77 See above, p. 239. ie ol ae : 
78 This longer formula occurs instead of the more usual gdo0éev rau Sypor in I.G., [1°, 3830. 


79 Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, pp. 3-4. 
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PRAISE OF MIKALION 


7. Fragment of Hymettian marble, § 
found on April 5, 1939, in an accumu- 
lated deposit of late date below the cliff 
near Klepsydra. The back and left side are 


preserved. 


Height, 0/372 m.; width, 0.2/5 1m; 
thickness, ca. 0.085 m. 


Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
live Nomllo/7 2: 


The lettering is stoichedon, with a 
square checker pattern in which five lines, 
or five rows, measure 0.05 m. 


No. 7. 


301/0-295 /4 p.c. STOIX, 29 


[..] djpolvy rov “APnvaiwov Kai det 7pdbv | 
[lov €avr[ov mapéxa maow idiar 88] 
[o]vae drov av Ex[ actos dénrar: ayabee | 
5S [7¥]xev 5e56x Oar rae Sy | par erawéca | 
u Mixadtwva Pitwvos ‘AdeE| avdptetéa x] 
[alt orehavaoa advrov ypvode | orepav | 
[w]e kara Tov vomov aperis Eve| Ka Kal €| 
|v |votas THs mpos Tov Sjpov 7| dv “APnva | 
10 [élov- etvar 5€ Mixadiwva kat | rods éxy] 
[6 |vous avrotd zpokévovs Kai | depyér | 
[a]s rod dypov rob “APnvaiwv Kl at yfs Ka] 


ae Chee. ” > > A 
[i] otkias evernow eivar al vrots Kar] 
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[a] rov vopov drws av cidSGou|v Kat of Gd] 
15 doe wavres Gre 6 SHwos Tys| Ge rods ev | 
Serxvupevous avra Tv €| ¥vowav Ka | 
Ta THY akiav Exdorous: aval ypdibau Sé| 
70€ 70 Wjdiopa ev orHre | Giver 7 | 
ov ypappmaréa Tod Sypov Kali orqoa é| 
20 v axporod er: eis S€ THY aval ypadhy 7H | 
s aTHys Sodvar ods Tpur| rvdpxovs | 
Kat tov e€eraoTtny” AAA: 8| paypas éx| 
Tov els TA KaTAa Undiopar a| vadicKop | 
évov Tat Sypae. 


The date of the inscription can be fixed within limits by the mention of the 


trittyarchs and the exetastes as disbursing officers.“” The writing is much like that 
1 RY helae ie 


oe wii, (Ch) TORS TE GIy, 


8. Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the right side and back preserved, found 
on May 9, 1939, in Section II. 3 


Height, 0.255 m.; width, 0.222 m.; 
thickness, 0.155 n 


Height of letters, ca. 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 5824. 


The lettering is stoichedon, five lines 
measuring 0.082 m. and five columns 
0.08 m. The writing is so nearly like 
that of J.G., II’, 472 that it may well be 
by the same hand; but the disposition 
of the present text is slightly more open.” 


— ee! 


Rea a: = 


No. 8. 


80 Meritt, Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 278-280. 
81 A photograph of J.G., I’, 472 is given in Ath, Mitt., XXXIX, 1914, p. 288. 
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Ca. 300 B.C: STOIX. 3] 
[ éreSx) ——— of ent ——— dipxor7 |o|s np€ | 
[av thy apxnv Kadds Kal Ouxat|ws Kal | zrep | 
[i mdvrwv Ov érepehovvTo Tlas evdvva|s } | 
[eSdxaow erawéeoar ad|rovs aper7s €{v | 

5 [eka Kai duxacoovvys TH |s Els TOV On Lov 

[tov “APnvaiwr Kat ore |avaoar ExacTov 
[adrav ypvod. otedavw |e amo : X: dpaxpov E 
SS = a K |nduotvéa Nikwva 
[--------- A|vodavrov Avovy 

10° [==———=——— |voarparov Evdp 
[-------- |v Eidypov Advpi| | 
[nv —--—-—-—-—-—|rovs “Adidvat|o | 
[v- orehavdca 8€é Kat aitd|v tov KAnp|w7o | 

[ 


Vv Ypapparéa ————————— ] 


The decree honors a board of six men (lines 7-13) and their secretary (line 14) 
who was chosen by lot. One is reminded of the decree published in Hesperia, V1, 
1937, pp. 445-446, which honored the board of sitophylakes of the archonship of 
Athenodoros (240/39 B.c.) and their allotted secretary. The present board is not 
defined on the preserved part of the stone, but they may also have been the Sito- 
phylakes of the City. 

Aristotle (AQ. ToA., 51, 3) recorded that the sitophylakes had originally been 
ten in number, five for the city and five for the Peiraeus, but that in his day the number 
had been increased to twenty for the city and fifteen for the Peiraeus. The honorary 
decree of the archonship of Athenodoros proves that by 240/39 the number for the 
city had been again reduced to five. Inasmuch as this falls within the period of the 
twelve tribes, it was possible to assume that the secretary made up the group of six 
so as to divide the board evenly between Athens and the Peiraeus with equality also 
in tribal representation. Presumably in the early period mentioned by Aristotle, when 
there were only ten tribes, the secretary had not been counted in the fixing of tribal 
distribution. Nor, apparently, was he counted as one of the critical number in the 
inscription published here. The text names, or has place for, six members of the board 
in addition to the secretary. This represents the Aristotelian norm, with allowance 
made for the fact that this inscription probably should be dated after the creation of 
the Macedonian tribes. Its nearest’ parallel in physical appearance (J.G., I]°, 472: 
see above) belongs in 306/5 B.c., and if there was equal division between Athens and 
the Peiraeus the six names of commissioners in themselves suggest a date after 307 p.c. 

It will be observed that the names of the commissioners are arranged in tribal! 
order, with the demes: Kephisia (III), (?), —-— (?), 
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————- (?), Auridai (X), and Aphidnai (XI). This is a normal method of 
keeping the record, though it should be noted that the tribal order was not followed 
in Hesperia, V1,.1937, pp. 445-446. 

Before Aristotle’s time, therefore, there was a board of ten (with two secre- 
taries) and at some time after 307 B.c. (perhaps ca. 300) there was a normal board 
of twelve (likewise with two secretaries). This is reasonably sure to have been the 
case if the definition of the board in the present text has been rightly determined. 
At any rate the board of 240/39 B.c. shows that there had been a change back toward 
normal from the expanded commissions of Aristotle’s day, and it may be that the 
present text enables us to fix the return to normal earlier than has been possible 
hitherto. 

It seems clear that the large commissions in existence when Aristotle wrote his 
chapter on the Sitophylakes in the “A@nvaiwr Todureta were occasioned directly by the 
conditions of famine in Athens in the 320’s. Epigraphically, a scarcity of grain is 
proved from 330/29 to 328/7 B.c. by I.G., Il’, 360, a decree which mentions con- 
tributions made by Herakleides of Salamis in both these years and praises him for 
them. In 328/7 there were systematic contributions (J.G., I], 360, lines 10-11: kai 
wahw OTe at emidooes Hoav éewéd@Ke : XXX : Spaxpds; lines 70-71: kat wadw én’ EvOv- 
Kpivov apxovTos e7édwKev ——— eis ottwviay XXX dpaxpuds), which indicate that extra- 
ordinary measures were being taken to relieve the shortage. Equally extraordinary 
measures of control would have been in order. The functions of the enlarged boards 
of sitophylakes, as described by Aristotle, were (1) to see that the grain in the market 
was sold fairly, (2) to see that the millers sold barley-meal at a price corresponding 
to the price of the barley, and (3) to see that the bread-merchants sold loaves at prices 
corresponding to the price of the wheat, and of such weight as they might prescribe. 
In difficult times the control of prices required a commission of more than the normal 
one man per tribe. 

The names of the commissioners in the present text are not otherwise known. 
It seems at first glance that Diophantos (line 9) might be the same as Atodavros 
Avovveodépov Pnyovaos, who was secretary of the Council in 303/2 B.c. The pa- 
tronymic Avovy ——— is readily expanded to Avovv| codépov], and no considerations of 
space forbid the restoration of the demotic ®yyovovov in line 10. The dithculty is 
that the deme Phegous belongs to the tribe Erechtheis, which is already represented 
on the board by E——— of Kephisia (lines 7-8). It is best to attempt no supplement 
for the patronymic, and to abandon this identification. As more and more Attic names 
are discovered there is a natural increase in the danger of identifying homonyms. 
The name Eupheros in line 11 is a case in point. Some years ago this name was known 
only in association with the demes of Kephisia and Aphidnai.“ A certain Hpéms 


82 Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. Xv. 88 Kirchner, P.A., 6044 and 6045. 
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Evdnpov was thought to have been secretary of the Council in 422/1, so it seemed not 
unreasonable to restore his demotic as ’A¢vdvatos in one of the Athenian tribute-quota 
lists (List 33),°t thereby determining the date of the list. New evidence was not long 
in coming to show how wrong this was, and the list in question is now assigned to 
418/7 with Prepis in 421/0 z.c. It is possible even that Prepis was from Xypete.™ 
If that is true, presumably his father also was from Xypete. This inscription reveals 
a fourth deme, Auridai, associated with the name Eupheros. The precision in restora- 
tion that seemed possible five years ago seems to have been made plausible largely 
by lack of evidence. 

The restorations of lines 2-4, it should be noted, are given by way of example. 
Other wordings are possible, though the sense must remain much the same. It would 
be epigraphically within bounds to read kat [Kata Tovs vopovs Kai éred7 T]as evAvva|s 


dedexaow ———|]. 


THE RIGHT OR CASY LUM al sais ie 


9. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on April 5, 1933, 
ina fill of Turkish or later date in Section I. 


Height, 0.165 m.; width, 0.147 m.; thickness, 0.06 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
iver NOs O72 


The lettering is stoichedon, five lines measuring ca. 0.07 m. and five columns 
measuring on centers ca. 0.047 m. 


C0, 246 B.C; STOIX. 49 


[--------~-------- Kal THY TE vTap | 
[xovoav avtot|s x@| pav BeBaot Kai tHY warpida éemayyéAXerat | 
[aodHcev:| & vodv 6 64| wos 6 Spvpvatwr mperBevtas avéaradke | 
[kat amrodé|Secxrau TH |v evvorav ToD Bacitéws LedeVKov €id«k | 

5 [pw Kat] BéBaov otc|av mpds tiv wOAW abta@v Kal pds TO Lepd] 
[v- 5€66xO | ae rau Syjpor: | erawvérar Tods HKovras mperBevtas 7a] 
[pa Spupv|aiwv Kat mpoo|——-————-——--—-——---— mv “Ad | 


[podicny] mv Srparovx|[tOa —————————-———-——— | 


[..°... olixeta xaragi[a ? —- ———-] 


[...°...]eevwy re ro[———---—--—-—-—-—-—-— 


** Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, Vol. I, p. 200. For the text 
cf. p. 151. See also Meritt’s article in Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 57-58. 

° Meritt, 4./J.P., LXII, 1941, pp. 1-15. 

> mee the text of 1.G, T% s7oa ina, Laie, pe 
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No. 9. 


led 
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The lettering serves to date the inscription near the middle of the third century 
p.c. It is much like that of the decree published as Hesperia, III, 1934, no. 11, and 
indeed I once thought that the two pieces might be part of one document. Butthe 
subject matter does not allow this association. The present text deals with the right 
of asylum in the city of Smyrna and in the sanctuary of Aphrodite Stratonikis, as 
will appear below, while the decree published earlier seems to be in praise of a local 
Athenian board of magistrates. The letters |01X formerly left without restoration 


if linevOn | afer pant Ol) tne) DMkaScm|| Ole fee |e of x[ etpotovnbévres ——], and lines 
6-8 may accordingly be read: 


[---—--—- eimev* eel) OL —-———— |e ot x[ecp | 
[orovnbévres eis Tov emi ——-—— apxovtos eriavtov 7|Hv Tac|av €| 
Lmwereay, = ————— AE [OS corns 


So the new piece is not part of the older text, though it looks much like it and 
may well be by the same hand. The associations of the present text are determined 
by the appearance of the name Stratonikis in line 8. 

Early in his reign Seleukos II had confirmed the autonomy and democracy of 
Smyrna and had written to ‘“ the kings, dynasts, cities, and nations,” asking that they 
accept the sanctuary of Aphrodite Stratonikis and the city.of Smyrna as inviolate.” 
One of his letters was sent to Delphi, and the Smyrnaeans for their part sent two 
envoys, Hermodoros and Demetrios, to ask that the concessions given to them be 
inscribed in the sanctuary. The city of Delphi granted both requests, and their decree 
in reply to Smyrna is still almost perfectly preserved.” 

Apparently the Smyrnaeans sent envoys also to Athens to support the proposai 
made by the king. Basing a judgment on preserved words alone, one may read in 
lines 3-5: 6 69 [os —-—— dmodé |decxtae 7H | v —--——— | BéBarov ovo|av ——]|. This is 
part of one of the motivating clauses of the decree, and is preceded by the words 
a voov. Here the demos of Smyrna, bearing in mind certain considerations set forth 
in the early lines now largely lost, states its case to the demos of the Athenians. 
Naturally, this was done through accredited representatives, and it is reasonable to 
expect that the language of the Athenian response—which we have before us—reflects 
in some measure the language of the address of the ambassadors. 

Such would have been the case also at Delphi, so the restorations offered above 
for lines 1-3 have been taken from the Delphic text (O.GJ.S., no. 228, lines 8-9) 


on is Ls 45 \ , e / > A , A , ‘4 
verbatim: Kat Tav Te VTapxXovoav avrots ywpav BeBarot Kai Trav matpi|da| éemayyédderat 


87 . : 
*" See Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 9. 
of : Satyr Gcue ae , See : ; . , 
eye 0.G.L.S., no. 229, lines 10-12: €BeBatwoev rar Sj THY abtovoutay Kal THv Symoxpariay, Eypawer 
; : ie OR ar SOE wir BOS ge - eer ; E 
es Kal a pCs TOUS Baowhéis Kal Tovs duvagtas Kal Tas 7OAES Kal Ta evn akiuacas amrodekacbar Td Te iepov THs 
; y .  % / ek . 
tparowKidos “Adpodirys dovAov eivar kal THM TOA FOV lepay Kat aovaAov. 


POM CONE G Nae ees 
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amodéoev. This was the last clause of the Delphic text naming the benefactions of 
Seleukos to Smyrna, and, as restored in the present text, it forms one of the con- 
siderations summed up in @ vodv of line 3 which led the Smyrnaeans to emphasize 
their friendship with Seleukos."’ These restorations determine the tentative length 
of line, which is of course conjectural just as the restorations themselves are con- 
jectural. I have followed the outline of the Delphic text still further by allowing 
mention of the ambassadors to appear in line 3 and the formula of resolution to appear 
in line 6. But with so much lost it would be rash to affirm that this arrangement 1s 
correct. The certain fact, in my opinion, is that this decree is part of the Athenian 
reply of acceptance given to the plea from the city of Smyrna that the right of asylum 
be recognized for the city and the sanctuary of Aphrodite Stratonikis. 

Inasmuch as the Delphic response was given in a Pythian year, the date assumed 
for it has been either 246 or 242 B.c., soon after the accession of Seleukos II.°* The 
question of date becomes involved, though not intimately, with that of the founding 
of the Aitolian Soteria, for Athens accepted the Soteria in the archonship of Polyeuk- 
tos (249/8) and Smyrna accepted the Soteria in a decree which must be dated in 
247/6 or later—because it names Seleukos as king—and in which she addressed the 
Aitolian League with reference to her own rights of asylum.’” The acceptance by 
Smyrna followed more closely after the acceptance by Athens if the issue of asylum 
was raised in 246, and if Smyrna took this occasion to send her belated acceptance 
of the Soteria. It may be that the same ambassadors traveled to Athens and to 
Delphi.” If the Athenians did not delay their reply, or if—as our restoration in line 6 
implies—they praised these ambassadors while they were present in the city, then the 
date of the Athenian text also should be 246 B.c.™ 


PRAISE OG THEA BPRESIANS 


10. Fragment of Hymettian marble, with the right side and rough-picked back 
preserved, found in the wall of a modern house in Section BB on October 17, 1938. 
The preserved side shows marks of a fine-toothed chisel. 


°° For [eiAuxpwa Kai] BéBaov in lines 4-5, see, for example, O.G.I.S., no. 227, lines 12-14: 
ciAixpuy Kal BeBatap rovovpévous tyas mpos Tods diAovs drodeery Kal pEepvnpevovs ov av eb maOnte. . . . 

1 W.S. Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, p. 114; L. Robert, B.C.H., LIV, 1930, pp. 326- 
332: W. B. Dinsmoor, The Athenian Archon List in the Light of Recent Discoveries, pp. 117-118, 
and references there cited. | 

2 Fouilles de Delphes, III, 1, no. 483. Cf. Dinsmoor, Joc. cit. The date of Polyeuktos here 
given is taken from Pritchett and Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, pp. xxi and 30, 
note 17. : ; 

93 We have assumed a certain similarity in the Delphic and Athenian responses, which would 
be natural if the representations in both cities were made by the same envoys. Cf. L, Robert, B.C.H., 
LIV, 1930, p. 326, note 1. ; . 

94 For alternative dates of O.G./.S., no. 229 see Ferguson, op. cit., p. WAH, 
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Height, 0.16 m.; width, 
0.223 m.; thickness, 0.128 m. 


Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. 15589. 


No. 10. 
ca. 200 B.c. NON-STOIX. ca. 50 


[------- ot 6€ map’ Edeciwy amoara|\|évt les Gew| plot tHv 
emdnuiav “AOnvnow Kata Ta IIrokewata (7?) €|redypnoav cal] as {at} 
Kata€lws Tov Oypov Tov Edeciwv: 5€d6|xAar tet Bovdet rods dA| a] 


XoOvTas mpoedpous els THY emLovcay ek |KAnTiav xpnpwatioa Tep|t| 


5 [rovtwv: yropunv dé EvpBadrdrccAa THs BlovArjs els TOV SHpwov Gre [0] 
Kel TEC Bovdrel: errawéoar TOV Shpov T|<O>v “Edecviov kal crehavaca|t| 
eis TOV OHuoV TOV “AOnvaiwy Kal aveme|iv TOV oTéhavov TovToV At 
ovvclwy TOV ev GoTEL TPaywLoav TAL Katy |Ge ayavi- THs b€ ToLNTEwWS 

10 


Tov oTepavov Kal THS avayopevaews ETYLEANOH |var Tos OTpaTHyod| s | 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[xpvoa. orepadvar Kata TOV Vopov evvoia|s Evexa Kat dioTitas THS 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[Kal TOV Tapiay TOV OTpaTLwTiKaV* Ta de Undiopata| Ta aTvooTAa 

[ 


The lettering is much like that of Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 49 (192/1 B.c.)"° and 
Hesperia, III, 1934, no. 19 (166/5 B.c.). It is a distinctive style which Dow thought 
came from only one hand." My own opinion that the similarities need not imply an 
identity of hands has been expressed elsewhere,”” and I do not wish to claim common 
authorship for the writing of the present text. But so far as the epigraphical evidence 
is concerned, a date ca. 200 B.c. is not improbable. I suggest it because of the DOSSI- 
bility that the subject-matter of this inscription may be related to that of another 
decree in praise of Ephesos “ which Robert has shown to refer to the Ptolemaia at 

*°© See Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, pp. 113-116. 
oY dT eS Peri, SUPPL. Ly Pi kOrs 
*? Meritt, Epigraphica Attica, p. 104. *S Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 448-453. 
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Athens.”” In that decree mpeo Bevrat come to Athens bringing a decree of praise from 
Ephesos ; they are received by a OewpoSdxos, and Athens responds with a decree in 
praise of Ephesos. In the present text Oewpoi (line 1) come from Ephesos (line 6), 
perhaps bringing decrees of praise (line 11), and Athens praises in return the demos 
ot Ephesos. The suggestion that these delegates also came for the celebration of the 
Ptolemaia is made with the tentative restoration Kara ra HroAeuwata in line 2. This 
is conjectural, but if it is correct the date ought to be earlier than 196 B.c. when 
Ephesos ceased to be under the control of Ptolemy.*” 

In line 11 the final letters awoora- are certain. The letters which I have written 
as Ta consist merely of the tip of an upper horizontal stroke, with finials, appropriate 
for tau (but also appropriate for gamma, epsilon, or zeta) and the two uprights of 
alpha. So far as the traces remain this second letter is, in fact, lambda and perhaps 
should be read as <a>; I have no suggestion for a restoration with lambda. In line 6 
the first preserved letter seems, from the photograph, to be omega. I have restored 
tov Sjpov T|<d>v “Edeoiwv. There are undoubtedly other restorations than 7a Wydio- 
para in line 11. Some, like rods 5€ zpds tov Bacwd |éa drocra| dévtas, etc., I have tried 
and rejected because they involve conclusions not otherwise supported by the pre- 
served lines. 

Very little of the decree proper is preserved, except the formula of resolution 
and the stereotyped phraseology of the granting of praise and crown. The opening 
lines, which recorded the several items of motivation, included also praise of the 
delegates from Ephesos for the exemplary conduct of their mission while they were 
in Athens. There must also have been acknowledgment of decrees passed at Ephesos 
in honor of Athens, if the restoration of 7a Wydiopara in line 11 is to be justified. 

The first preserved lines of the earlier decree praising Ephesos have been inter- 
preted by Robert also as the concluding paragraph in its items of motivation." The 
text which he proposes may be reconstructed as follows: *”” 


[.. JOYSAEIKO [——-— tov dywvobérny (or Tov tepoxjpuKa) avayope | 
[ve luv.” éreSav 6 yupr|ixos dyav cvvterec OH, Ste 6 Shpyos ore | 
davot xpvoa. atedavar | Kata TOV vOMoV TOV djpov Tov “APnvatav evoe | 


, y A \ \ ZS \ > / a > \ Ne 
Belas évexa THs Tpos Tovs [Heods Kal ebvoias THs eis THY Bovdnp | 


°° TL. Robert, Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques (Paris, 1938), pp. 62-69. To avoid con- 
fusion one should note that in his note 6 on p. 62 Robert twice gives incorrect references to Hesperia. 
For Vol. V read Vol. VI, and for Vol. VI read Vol. VII. The same mistake (V for VI) also 
appears in his index (p. 318). 

100 Cf. Hesperia, V1, 1937, p. 452; Robert, op. cit., p. 69. 

101], Robert, op. cit., p. 66: Done, ces lignes ne font pas partie des décisions, mais des con- 
sidérants du décret, 1a ow le décret rappelle ce qu’ont dit devant le peuple athénien les ambassadeurs 
éphésiens et les honneurs qu’ils lui ont annoncés. 

102 T Robert, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 

108 Or perhaps: [dvayopevew (vel simule) TOV dryovober |nv, erevouv KTA. 
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ka Tov Shpov Tov “Edeciwv: [deddxAae Tae dypor: éhéo Oar pev | 

[A |ewpoddxov e€ “APnvaiwy amavr| wv: érawéeoa S€ Tov OHpov TOV | 

[Ed lector Kat orehav|@|rar xpvoas orehavar [kara Tov vopov evoePBeEt | 
[als €vexa THs mpos Tods Heods Kat evvolas THs Ets TOV djpov tov “ABn | 
valov Kat Tov Bacthéa Irohepatiov Kat avereiv tov | orédavor | 

rovrov Avovuciwy Tov év dare Kawvois TpaywLdots Kat Hava| On| 

vai|@|v kat Edevowtov Kat IIrokepaiwv Tots yupveKots “ayaow - 


104 


Robert restores the formula of resolution ded6yAae tae Sjpor in line 5.°°* and so 
assumes that the preserved lines record all the decisions of the decree proper."” 

This interpretation is erroneous, for the attempt to do away with the phrase 
rov Shpov tov APnvaiwv, which seemed embarrassing as the subject of é\éo@az in line 5, 
has resulted in the substitution of another space-filler, de6dxac r@e Syyewr, which is 
demonstrably out of place. The conclusive evidence that the formula of resolution 
cannot have appeared in line 5 is that the beginning of one of the resolutions appears 
in line 1. 

The photograph published by Margaret Crosby in Hesperia, VI. 1937, p. 449, 
shows that there are not two letter-spaces before the preserved letters of lines 1 and 
2, but only one. Robert’s suggested avayopeve|w for lines 1-2 thus makes a proper 
syllabic division.” At the beginning of line 1 the reading is [rtlods 6€ IKO ——-. 
Here is preserved the characteristic opening (with 6€) of a new clause embodying 
one of the items resolved upon in the decree. It is not, and cannot be construed as, 
part of a clause of motivation. Moreover, the letters |KQ, which I should prefer to 
read |KO with K and O quite certain, fall into place appropriately as part of the word 
nKo[vras], which Dittenberger lists in his index (S./.G., IV*, p. 373) as in common 
use with ambassadors: plerumque de legatis. The construction of the decree shows 
that the Athenians resolved to let the ambassadors who had come from Ephesos make 
their proclamation of a golden crown for the demos of Athens when they could have 
an opportunity to come before the people at the celebration of the yuprixds ayer. 
Thus we find also a smooth transition in thought from the privileges granted the 
ambassadors to the election of the theorodokos in lines 5-6. The program for the 
appearance of the ambassadors having been settled, the Athenian demos resolved to 


* Op. cit., p. 66: Done, la formule de résolution, qui sépare ces deux parties d’un décret, 
se trouve juste a la ligne 5. Précisément, non seulement la restitution proposée pour la ligne 5 n’a 
rien de nécessaire, mais elle a été jugée embarrassante. J’écris: Kal rov djpov tov “Edeotwv’ | 3e50yGar 
TOL Snpou Xéobat phev 6 | ewpodoKor €€ "APnvatov amdvr| wv" eraweoa dé KTA. |. 

® Op. cit., p. 66: Ce fragment de décret nous conserve donc toutes les décisions prises, en 
cette affaire, par le peuple athénien. 

°° The penultimate letter cannot have been eta, so Robert's alternative reading ayovobér |nv need 
no longer be considered (note 103). . : 

ee! believe that Robert’s reading yop] ixds ayoév| in line 2 is correct, though I prefer yévynra 
to his owredcoOH. for the verb, with the subject of ore|@avor specified precisely as 6 dynos 6 “Edeciov. 
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assign responsibility for their entertainment while in the city. One can restore the 
second halt of line 5 as rots 8€ zpecBevrais yeporovaoat, or perhaps better as tovrous 
d€ roy SHpwov xXeporovpAaa. I read the text as follows: 
ca. 220 B.C: NON-STOIX. ca. 50 
[z]ovs de nKo|vras mperBevtas wap’ “Edeciwv mapedOdorras avayopeu | 
[|v evedav 6 yupr|ixds dyav yéryrac bre 6 dyuos 6 “KEdertov ore | 
favot xpvoa orehavar | tov dHyov rdv ‘A@nvaiwy Kata Tov vopov edo | 
Beias Evexa THs Tpds Tods | Aeods Kai ebvolas THs eis THY Bovdnp | 


XN \ “A ~ > , lal lal 
Kal TOV Sjpwov Tov “Edeciov « | rovTous 5€ Tov Stor yetporovnc at | 


Cn 


| @ |ewpodoxov €€ “APnvaiwy amdvt| wv: érawéoa dé Tov djpov Tov | 

[Ed Jectwv kat orehav||oa ypvods orepdver | Kara Tov vépov evoe Bei | 
. Y ~ \ \ \ > 4 A o \ lal ON > 7 

[als €vexa THs mpds Tods Feods Kat ebvolas THs eis Tl Ov SHpov Tov AOn | 
, \ \ , . a \ > A \ / 

vatwv Kat TOV Bacréa Lro\euatov Kai aveety Tov |arépavor | 

10 rovrov Avwvvciwy trav év doter Kawots Tpaywdots Kai Ilava| Oy | 
vat|w|v kat “EXevowiwr Kat Uroheuaiwv rots yupriKots ayaow : 
[7Hs Se] roujcews Tod oTedavov Kai THs avayopetoews érmed| 7 | 


VVU 


“~ XA ‘ lal lal 
| Anvae | TOovs aTpaTynyous KQ [¢ TO | V TAWLAVY THY OTPATLWTLKWD * 


> , \ x 1 \ , \ sy 5} , 
|€raw |€oa 5€ Kai rods Tapayeyovdtas mpeaBevtas Tap "Edeviov 
15 [Kat or |edavaca Exacrov abtav Oardod aredadvar A<udov<u>aukdHv 
| Avovu |auxkA€éous " Nixodavta Xapidypov " | Wav |rawvov Tecordrjpov - 
[kad |éoar b€ avtovs Kat emt Selzvov eis TO TpUTAaVEloY Els avpLOV ° 
rs / \ 4 %, / ind A \ ‘\ / 
|ava|ypasar b€ 765€ 76 WHhdiopa TOV ypappatéa TOV KaTa TpvTa| Vv |e 
- = > re , \ lal > > lal os oS 109 X\ la 2 if 
[av | ev oryder AHiver Kal oTHOAaL Ev ayopae Tapa TOM '’” Bapwov THs “ApTéeme 
> mi > SX > /, al 7) 
20 |d]os Bovdatas: ets b€ THY avaypadyy Kat THY avabeow THs OTH 
\ A lal x A lal Me 
Ans pepioa Tov Tapiay TOV OTpaTLwTLKaV Kal TOs Ent Tet SLoLKT 
oe TO yevopmevoy avahwpa. vacat 
vacat 
t= - " / / > / 
fewpoddkos Kexerporovynrar IIp|a|&e[7é|Ans Tysadpxov Eipeoidys 


In corona 


nies 
25 6 Onpos 
[rov | jyov tov 
| Ede | oi@v 
[7 Bovdy | [7 Bovdy | [7 Blovdy 
[6 dnpos | [6 dqpos | [6] djpos 
30 [ AvovvatkAny | | Nuxodavra | [II] gvraw [ov] 
[ Acovucixhéovs | | Xapedjpov | T| ev | ord | jpov | 


108 xaf was inadvertently omitted by both Crosby and Robert. 
109 Previous readings give, incorrectly, tov. 
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It is epigraphically possible to restore in line 5: kat rov SHuov tov “Edeciwy | Kat 
rov Baorréa Irohepatov: édéo Oar S€]. One may argue in favor of this version the fact 
that Athens praised Ephesos for her good will toward Ptolemy (line 9) and that in 
the exchange of compliments it would be natural to find Ephesos praising Athens for 
the same reason. But the phrase xat tov Baovhéa Hrodepator leaves so little room that 
édéoOar must be supplied instead of xeporovfaa, which seems slightly preferable in 
view of the fact that the theorodokos was elected by show of hands (Kexecporovnrat 
in line 23), and that there is no place to name the subject of the verb (€déo@a or 
yeporovyoar) or to specify for whom the theorodokos was chosen. In the Parian 
decree, for example, in which Paros acknowledged and accepted the invitation to the 
Magnesian festival of Artemis Leukophryene,””’ provision was made both for whom 
and by whom the theorodokos was to be selected (lines 49-51): éd[éo]@ac d€ rov 
apo[e|Spov Kat Oewpoddxov, batts Gewpodloxyn|ae Tots éemayyéhhovaew TOV ayova 
rovr|o|v; and at the end of the inscription (lines 74-75) the verb of selection €A[€o | @ac 
was repeated in the historical record: [@e]wpo[8dxos jp |éOn “Ad€Eavdpos Neo| xv | dov. 
In the Ithakan response to Magnesia *” the subject of éAéo@ax is not given, for it 1s 
the same as the subject of the preceding clause—which is not the case in our present 
text. The purpose of the election, however, is again specified (lines 22-23): éké€oAar 
d€ Kat Oeapoddxov Tov vrodeEovpevov Tas ael Tapayiwopeval|s| Hewpias wapa tav May- 
vntov. The restoration suggested above for line 5 is designed to answer the questions 
“for whom?” and “ by whom?” in the election of the theorodokos, and to introduce 
the verb which later appears in the historical record. 

One does not know how much of the decree still is lost, but the lost portion must 
be considerable, including the preamble, the motivation, the formula of resolution, 
and at least one clause—possibly more—of the motions adopted. 


A DELIAN INVENTORY 


11. The three fragments published in Hesperia, III, 1934, no. 39, as part of 
an inventory were soon identified by Pierre Roussel as the Athenian publication of 
one of the Delian records."” In particular, lines 17-28 of the Agora text were shown 
by him to correspond to a passage in one of the Delian inventories of the archonship 
of Phaidrias "’ which in its continuation also covered the items of the Agora text 
of lines 9-15. Numerous other observations made by Roussel have been incorporated 
in the new text now given here. Lines 1-8 seem to have been inscribed near the top 
of the stone, for it is probable that an original upper edge is preserved not far above 


| ENA AERC af sake HM RR Bo 

me ; : ee ; eae 

« B.C.H., LVIII, 1934, pp. 96-100. The same identification was made by Tod and Woodward, 
who kindly sent suggestions as to readings and interpretation. 

“8 Now published as Inscriptions de Délos, 1432. 
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line 1. Now a new fragment may be added to the original three, probably to be 
assigned a position between line 8 and the text of the other two fragments, because it 
corresponds in a considerable degree with another Delian record most fully preserved 
as Inscriptions de Délos, 442. This correspondence gives the first indication of the 
probable length of line in the Agora text. 
Lines 5-12 of Inscr. Délos, 442 B, are 
similar in content to the lines here pub- 
lished as 17-25, and if restorations are 
taken from them for the Agora fragment 
the length of the line must have been ap- 
proximately 115 letters. 

Fragment of Hymettian marble, 
broken on all sides, found north of the 
Acropolis on June 19, 1937. 


Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.145 m.: 
thickness, 0.085 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 940. 


The new fragment is given the designa- 
tion b in the text below, and a photograph 
is published here. The other fragments 
(a, c, and d) are figured in Hesperia, III, 
1934, p. 52. 


Nowll Prag. } 


ca. 166 B.c. NON-3TOIX. ca. 115 
a [------- Jae Myjovs ye.o[—-———| 
[------- |t@vos Evruyxe|[iov —-——| 
[------ ex | apxovtos An|——-—-—— | 
[------ |XHHHHF'A|—-—--—--] 

5 [----- Ove |oraddv K| ai OAxvveddv ——| 
[------ |EF- duadac ef f dv ———|] 
[|----- Ta |uxvpiov x[—---——— | 
[----- Eirv|xelav [-----—— | 
— ee 

lacuna 
10 —-------------- 
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a Jyera [---—— 
[------- apy||vpat cupmemdn | | popévar — —| 

[-------- Nao Coy atcoid fats | — | 

——— Jav ee vmep pa[--—--— | 

[------ Kou entra, Ov ONKV OSE | 

[——— 6d ody 7 | Ge kipkor AAATTEIIT | Pe ees (ies aveéOnkey Bacttiooa 


<tpatovikn Tats Gens TO é€v ovK ExoV KipKous OvVdE Sec povs, | 

[ SuadeAvpévor, dy | FIAII]: yvwa 70 amo | Tod aydhparos, kk PAAAATFFFIII- 
ddho yvma amo tov tpiav: odkn AATTFFIIL: xpuoot didtrrecoe III, 
aheEavdpevos |, | 

[FAMFFE vopicpar|os: ndudriov, od| KH AAAATFFFEIIL: orédbavos xpuaovs 
Spuds dv avéOnxev Avoavdpos, odKH PIAFFEIII: a7ébavos xpv | 

[covs Kiaawos ov alvéOnkev Baorre| vs Hrohepatos, StadeAvpevos, Kal KopupBor 7, 
édKy HOFF: orébavos xpucots badvns ov avébynxev Baorrevs Ar | 

[ urrpros, OAK PLAAFIII- dA ]Aos oréhavos bl advys dv avéOnxev ModvKXetTOs, OAKT 
PHIM: &\dos oréhavos Sadvns ov avéOnxev Biroxhys, AKT) PAATIFFIII- 
adXos | 

(arédavos Kuacod Ov avé|Onxav Andudde|s, Kal Kopp Bor ||| Kateayores, OAKT) PLAAF - 
dddos otéhavos pupaivyns ov “lapidKkos avéOnkev, dK AAFII]- adXos | 

[arédavos dadvys ov av|éOnxey Bactred|s “Avtiyovos, oAKy PAF: Aetwoviov xpv- 
cou 6 avéOnkev SLodwv, OAK FLAAAT HEE: addos arédavos Sadvns 
ov aveOnker | 

[ Bactreds *Avtiyovos, odkxy A]AT': dddos orédlavos Sadvyns ov avébyxev *Av- 
timatpos, OAT) AAATFFFFIIT: dddAos orédavos Sadvns aveziypados, 
okky AAAT EF: adXos | 

|orédhavos Sadvns ov avébynke|v Papa€ ov Pay|———-——-—-— | 

|---------- Baor|Aevs “Avt| tyovos —---—-— | 


lacuna 


|------ Tere |oapyxido| v —-———| 
[-------- e|tkoow emt to] d —-———] 
ee | omfe tod Kpar| Hpos —-—| 
pees | Bq fordeydiyp la ———] 
————— | Spay: HH: draw etko| ow ——| 
[-------- |s Nuxiov tapiov |---|] 
——— | dpay: XX: ahhale etkoow ——| 
|---—--— d|pax: HHHH: oxad|ca dv0 —--—-] 
a | BovdAns ed’ ob r[6 —-—-—-—-———— ] 
|----—--- |. TeAcotxpa|rov ————— 


eas | AAAAM: dud [dn ep? fs 7d 3 - -1 
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40 [---- Oveora |Sav Kat WRU CLOG) Heit | 


Po gest AS el eS a 

poo Ae en eee 

45  [------ | diary ef’ ys [----- | 
[—— ahdAau eikoow éb dv| 7a V0 vd Tapf iar ? -—| 
|-——— avabyua Andura8 |wv, yopeta éru| Sévros —— —| 
|----—-—-—-—- | €¢’ qs ra So p| 6 —--| 
[—— morjpiov o|rnoirevov B{ ovis ——-——] 

4 eb’ is Ta 8|¥o det S[v SAK ————] 


For the anomalous association of singular and plural 
relative pronouns in line 50, cf. Jnscr. Délos, 1432, line 
77: a&ddnv ed Hs Ta OY, Sv 6dK}) Spax———. Roussel, 
op. cit., p. 99, note 7, suggests as possible the restoration 
of line 3 with the name of the archon Demares, whom 
he dates in 179 8.c. His date for the inscription (B.C.H.., 
LVIII, 1934, p. 100) is “ vers 166,” and in Inscr. Délos, 
commentary on no. 1432 (p. 121), he expresses the 
opinion that the Agora fragments represent the oldest 
grouping of these silver vases known from the second 
period of Athenian domination. However, lines 16-25 of 
the new fragment represent a grouping of other objects 
that dates back at least to the beginning of the second 
century (cf. /nscr. Délos, 380, lines 5-11; 385, lines 5-21). 


THE PRYTANEIS OF KEKROPIS 


12. Three fragments of a decree honoring the 
prytaneis of Kekropis were published by Dow in Hes- 
peria, Suppl. I (1937), pp. 156-158, no. 89. To these a 
fourth may now be added, joining directly above Dow’s 
fragment B. Its right edge is preserved, but it is broken 
on all other sides. It was found in the cellar of a modern 
house in Section II on June 18, 1935. 


Height, 0.195 m.; width, 0.065 m.; thickness, 0.04 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 3046. Now 12; 


Sal 


10 


15 


bo 
Sat 


i 
Sat 
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128 B.c NON-STOIX. ca. 65 
enon cis orn Any | de| Oyv Kat orHo aL EV TOL TPUTAVUKaL* TO O€ YEVOMEVOY ELS avTny | 
[dvddopa pep |ioa T| ov Taplay TOV otpatiwtikay vacat | 
[7 Bou |Ay Tov 7 | aptay | [6 dnpos | [4 Bovhky Tov ypapparéa | 

In an olive crown [In an olive crown | [In an olive crown | 
| M |vacwva | rovs | {|---| 
[iol] [mpurdvess| Pies 
Eo — 
lacuna 
[----- ——---- = —~— kal orehavaoa tovtav exaorov Bad|dov 
loreddvar: avaypapar Sé 768€ TO Whdiopa TOV ypappaTea TOV Kara mputaveiav e|is 
[oridnv MOivnv Kat oTHoaL ev THL TPYTAVLKGL* TO OE YEvOpEVOY Ets auTny avahop |a be 
[ pica TOV Tapiay TOV OTpAaTLMTLKOV vacat | 
Two lines uninscribed 
I i II] IV 
= | = | |—---—-- | | Suzrerar | oves 
—— — ae a 


| |-——]yevns 
| sacs 
— Jos [---—-—] |---—-]| | “Ezrceck | ac 
[|------ | 40 Kpizo|v | 95 [|----] 
ee | Ann | pros | boat] 
eel Aioxp|——| [-==+) 
One line uninscribed 
[7 Bo|vdy 80 rov ypayp| a | 


[| wacat | 


\ / lal , A , r . . 
[76v 70. | wiav THS Téa Tov 8| yuov | Che remaining 
[Bou | Ans four citations 
In an olive crown In an olive-crown are lost 
ee |) Mee | 
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The new fragment preserves the ends of three lines of the so-called “ second” 
decree. These can be restored from well-known formulae and so they determine within 
limits the original width of the stone. It is impossible to give exact figures, but one 
is on fairly safe ground in positing a line of about 65 letters and a width of stone of 
about 0.60 m. The lines which make these determinations possible are numbered in 
our text from 7 to 10. In lines 8-9 the phrase [elis [orHAnv Aivnv| instead of the 
more usual €v orydye Aine has its parallel in J.G., II’, 1004, line 16, which is of 
approximately the same date (122/1) as the present inscription. In line 9 also the 
phraseology is similar to that of Hesperia, Suppl. | 
in 104/3. 

A knowledge of the approximate width of the stone makes other determinations 
possible. It can be computed from the remains of names in the last column of the 
catalogue that its width was about 0.15 m. This means that the catalogue itself had 
four columns. A complete list of the prytaneis of Kekropis toward the end of the 
second century would comprise about 59 lines, for there would have to be room for 
the 50 councillors and, if all demes were represented, for 9 demotics. The demotics 
to be expected are: AtEwvets, “Ahauets, Aardadidac, "Emveckidat, Medurels, Euzeraoves, 
Tubets, SvradyHrrwr, and Tpwepeets." Of these [Zumeras|dves, | Aar|dadj6ar, and 
[’Exvecx |(Sae now appear in column IV (lines 58, 66, 69). If the probable 59 lines 
of the catalogue were divided as evenly as possible among the four columns, one may 
assume that there were 15 lines in each of the first three columns and 14 lines in 
column IV. It is evident from this calculation that parts of nearly all the lines in 
column IV have been preserved. Xypete is represented with 7 names, Daidalidai is 
represented by 2 names, and Epieikidai is represented by 1 name. In Dow’s pub- 
lication * it is assumed that there were two demesmen from Epieikidai. I make the 
same assumption here, and so keep the full roster of column IV with 14 lines of text. 
Presumably the fifteenth line was uninscribed. 

The piece which Dow (Joc. cit.) has published as fragment A contains the last 
lines of two columns of the catalogue and parts of two of the citations which followed. 
Enough is preserved so that one can measure the distance from center to center of the 
two citations. It amounts to about 0.095 m. It is obvious therefore that the six cita- 
tions which followed the catalogue in a normal text were all arranged in one row at 
the bottom of this inscription. Though precise measurement is not to be expected, 
it is apparent, I believe, that the six citations represent again approximately the 
calculated 0.60 m. width of the stone. Furthermore the face of one of the preserved 
columns of names falls precisely on a line with the center of one of the wreaths of the 
citations below it. This arrangement is possible, in view of the fact that there were 
four columns and six citations, either for the face of column II or for the face of 


no. Oo, line 9. which is dated 


114 The deme Kikynna never belonged to Kekiopis. See Dow, Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 188. 
115 Hesperia, Suppl. li p- 157s 
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column IV. The line of column IT projected downward would bisect the second cita- 
tion and the line of column IV projected downward would bisect the fifth citation. 
It follows therefore that the names preserved, in large part. of fragment A belong 
either to column IT or column IV of the catalogue. They cannot belong to column IV, 
because if they did one would have to supply below the preserved remains of that 
column where the right margin is preserved another demotic together with the three 
names of fragment A. This would extend column IV to a minimum of 17 lines and 
destroy the symmetrical composition of the list. We therefore place fragment A in 
our reconstructed text so that its names fall in columns I and IT (lines 24 and 40-42). 
The citations below the catalogue name first the Treasurer of the Council. This officer 
usually came last in the sequence of citations, so his position here is anomalous.*”® 

Dow published fragment C with a note that the wording of its first two lines 
was puzzling. But these two lines must belong to the end of the “ first ’ decree, for 
the citation immediately below them is for the Treasurer of the Prytaneis. These 
lines can in fact be restored with the usual formulae as is indicated in lines 1-2 above. 
I note also that the name of the Treasurer (line 4) should be Mnason. In line 70 
I read the letter at the fractured edge of the stone either as upsilon or chi, rather 
than as nu (as by Dow), and so restore [—-———— |xos. 


GRAVE MONUMENT 


13. Fragment of Pentelic marble found on June 15, 1938, in Section Q. The 
right side (smoothly-dressed) and 
bottom are preserved. 


Height. Of Ames width, 0:20 m.,* 
thickness, 0.095 m. 


Height of letters, 0.015 m.-0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 5542. 


pee LOO cea 2) 


| “Adudv | aiov 
| Ovy |arnp 

5 |Xrp|drwvos 
| Adu | dvaiov 
Lvov |» 


No. 13. 


™ See Dow’s comment, of. cit., p. 18. 
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Peo ere UR HDs Rigel to 


14. Fragment of a sculptured relief of Pentelic marble, with part of the rough- 
picked back and the smooth bottom preserved, found in the cellar of a modern house 
in Section XT on February 4, 1932. 


Height,0.27m. ; width,0.31 
m.: thickness, 0.085 m. 


Height of letters, 0.01 m.- 
0.015 m. 


Inv. No. I 132. 


First Century B.c. 
Necki 
as 
"Epxe (evs ? ) 


No. 14. 


The relief represents a chair, facing right. with a seated figure whose foot rests 
upon a stool. Part of the drapery falls back slightly between the front legs of the 
chair. At the right is the lower part of a standing figure. The inscription is cut 
against the background beneath the chair, and seems to be complete in three lines: 
Netilas | Epxe. I interpret Epxe as an abbreviated form of the demotic ’Epxetevs, 
a misspelling or perhaps a variant (otherwise unattested) of "Epxeeds. Harpokration 
cites a topical form “Epxetabev from Deinarchos’ speech xara Sredavov, but the sup- 
plement *Epxe(iafev) would seem to me less likely than "Epye(vevs ).1" 

The records of the excavation describe the relief as part of a funeral stele. Such 
reliefs were rare in early Hellenistic Athens, and became common again only after 
the law of Demetrios of Phaleron against expensive grave monuments had lost its 


effectiveness. Some sculptured grave stelai of the second century have been preserved, 


but complete freedom of choice in the use of funeral monuments was not recovered 


until the beginning of the Empire.” 


7 A misspelling Epy<>e(vs) is also a possibility. 
118 See J. Kirchner, “ Das Gesetz des Demetrios v 
luxus,” Die Antike, XV, 1939, pp. 93-97. 


on Phaleron zur Einschrankung des Graber- 
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A DEDIGATION 
15. Fragment from the left side of a block of Pentelic marble, found near 
Hephaistos St. outside the excavations on June 30, 1931. 


Height, 0.095 m.:; width, 0.159 m.; thickness, 0.20 m. 


Height of letters, 0.015 m. 
Liye leila: 


The under surface is broken away, but the top is original though not carefully 
finished. In the top near the right edge is a circular socket ca. 0.05 m. in diameter 
and about 0.10m. back from the’ front edge. The restorations indicate that this 
cutting was approximately in the center of the block. The inscription is cut on the 
face of a large drip moulding, and above it is a taenia ca. 0.02 m. high. The left side 
of the block is carefully smoothed. 
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OFS B.C. 2) 


8 or 4 


[-"“]|s Aapura| Sapyyjoas | 
[Ely 7@ emt An| woxdpovs | 
- apxovros ev| cavTa ——| 


The inscription is a dedication of Roman date, possibly similar to that already 
known from /.G., II”, 2994: |—-———| “Ayapve’s Naprrada| p|yjoas ev Tau Et Mevavdpov 
apxXovTos eviavT@t Movorars avéfyxev. “Che name of the archon, Demochares, has been 
restored from Kirchner’s table in /.G., II’, Pars IV, fasc. I, p. 25, though an earlier 
date within the century is not excluded. Kirchner lists an earlier Demochares in 78/7 
and an archon Demetrios in 50/49, whose name also might be restored. A text from 


the Agora, as yet unpublished (Inv. No. I 2388), names also an archon Demetrios 
Bria2/1 


THE EMPEROR HADRIAN 


16. Fragment of a small columnar monument, broken on all sides, found in 
the wall of a modern house in 1931. 


Height, 0.095 m.; width, 0.175 m.; thickness, 0.017 m. 


Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


Inv. No. I 109. 


fai NER YAINAE = 


[carpe | 
[Kat Kriorn | 
| adtoxparopt | 
|“Adp |cav@ 
5 [OA] vprio 


No. 16. 


For similar dedications see /.G., II’, 3324 ff. 


119 Cf. Shear, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 42; Dinsmoor, The Athenian Archon List (1939), p. 204. 
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INSCR LEED SELES 


17. Part of a herm of Pentelic 
marble, with the right edge preserved. 
found on June 9, 1931, in Section E. 


Height, 0.2) width 0:19 m- 
thickness. 0.079 m. 

Height of letters, 0.01 m. in line 1, 
0.022 m. in line 2. 


Inve No. F222: 


Cay 130)-A.D: 
|ayabne| zvyxne 
[Kata TO €|7Epwry 


Wy FEe Re ae | 


For the formula “or lines 2-3 see, 
1orexample,/.G. Ll 3630, 3057, 3036, 


3009. 


IN@, 17, 


A GRAVE MONUMENT 


18. The text published by Kirchner as /.G., Il’, 7601 is made up of three frag- 
ments from the Agora (Inv. Nos. I 1181+ 34+ 30). The larger fragment was 
found in the wall of a modern house in Section A on January 8, 1934. The two smaller 
pieces were found in Section E in June of 1931. Overall dimensions are: height, 
0.185 m.; width, 0.61 m.; thickness, 0.25 m. 


. No. 18. The photograph does not show all that is preserved at the 
right, where the stone is broken beyond the letter E. 
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The two names on the small epistyle are (a) Avovpdaros ()} ’Aya|Poxdéovs Padnpev’s 
and (b) ’Apre[w———— Aclo|rva| tov Padrnpeds|. Presumably Artem —-——— was the 


son of the elder Dionysios, and both are descendants of that Agathokles of Phaleron 
WeahOm I OuUrisned cdslo0 B.G. Cf. Kirchner, P.A., no, /6. 


The size of letters on the fragment at the right suggests that this falls near the 


middle of the pediment and that a third name (balancing Avovdavos ) once stood near 
the original right-hand side of the monument. 


A GRAVE MONUMENT 


19. Part of a plaque of Pentelic marble, found on July 18, 1931, in Section E. 
The top and left side are preserved (badly worn), and both faces are carefully finished. 
The stone is broken at the right and bottom. 


Height, 0.207 m.; width, 0.14 m.; 
thickness, 0.062 m. 


Height of letters, 0.015 m. 
lay. No.l 71. 


tT ra [0] 


KOU 


Evidently the plaque was used as 
a Christian tombstone. 


No. 19. 
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GORREGRION 
20. In the inscription published as no. 20 in Hesperia, III, 1934, the text of 


lines 2-3 should read as follows: 
[Ext "Epa |orov adpyovtos émt THs Aewvtidos oyd6ns mpuraveias je An 
[un |rpiols| Zlé|vavos “Emuxndiowos éypapparevev’ “Avbeornprovo|s | 
The number of the prytany and the final nu of éypayparevey were inadvertently 


omitted in the earlier publication. 


21. Professor A. M. Woodward has kindly communicated improvements in 
the text of Hesperia, III, 1934, no. 38. In lines 2-3 the word to be restored is 
[én leyé| ypamro], in lines 8-9 éze| yéypamro|, and in lines 13-14 |éze]yéyp[amzo]. Cf. 
Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 51. 

BENJAMIN D. MERITT 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


EPIGRAPHICAL INDEX 


NAMES OF MEN AND WOMEN 


[’AyaboxAjs |, archon in 357/6, 230 (31) 

*AyaboxAjs (Padnpe’s), ca. 130 B.c., father of 
Avoviatos, 265 (18) 

[*A8p ]eavos [POA |vprrvos, ca. 132 A.v., 263 (16 4-5) 

Aisxp|——], councillor of Kekropis ca. 128 B.c., 
258 (12 42) 

|’Avriratpos], a Macedonian but not the regent, 
256 (11 24) 

[’Avriyovos], Antigonos I, 256 (1123); [A.], 
256 (11 24) ; *Avt[tyovos], 256 (1125) 

*Ap[toropevns], ca. 357/6, non-Athenian, 230 
(36-7) ; [’Ape| oroperns, 230 (322) 

*Apre[ w—— Avwolyoliov Padnpe'’s|, ca. 67 B.C., 
265 (18) 

|’Apxédixos Navxpirov Aap | tTpe’s, anagrapheus 


in 320/19, 234 (62-3) 


TAa[é]xos, on a Christian tombstone, 265 (19) 
[TAa]uxvpros, Delian official before 166 B.c., 
255 (117) 


An[——-—], possibly the Delian archon Demares 
of 179 .c., 255 (113) ; see also 257 

Anpadys An|péov Taave’s], orator in 520/19. 
234 (68-9); Anp[adys] (II), father of Ay- 
peas, 232 (5 3-4 ) 

An| peas | (Tlatavie’s), ca. 453 .c., father of 
Anpadys, 234 (68-9) 

Anpeas Anp|adov Taavied |s, orator ca. BA ty LW 
232 (53-4) 

[Anpzjrpios], Demetrios Poliorketes, 256 (11 20- 
21) 

Anpajr[ pros}, councillor of Kekropis ca. 128 B.c., 
258 (12 41) 

An|[ py |zprols] =| €|vovos "Exixndiows, secretary 
in 163/2, 266 (20) 

An| poxdpns |, archon in 49/8 (7), 263 (13 3) 

| Avddoros AvoxA€ous *A |v[ yeAn | Ger, secretary 1n 
357/6, 230 (33-4) 


[AvoxAns| CAyyednder), ca. 390 B.c., father of 
[| AiWSoros |, 230 (3 3-4) 

Avwvy——-, ca. 333 B.c., father of [A]Wdavros, 
244 (89) 

[ Acovy |oukAjs, ca. 253 B.c., father of Acidov<u>- 
ours, 253 15-16; [A.], father of [A.], 253 31 

Acid ovcudatkArs | Acovy |aukA€ous, ambassador 
from Ephesos ca. 220 B.c., 253 15-16; [A. A.], 
253 30-31 

Atoviawos ’AyaboxAéous Padnpets, Ca. 100 B:c., 265 
(18); [Aco]wio[os] (®.), father of *Ap- 
AeA es 

[A ]woavros Avovry-——-, sitophylax (?) of the 
city ca. 300 B.c., 244 (89) 


iH Laas ee See ce K |ndrored's, sitophylax 
(2) of the city ca. 300 B.c., 244 (8 7-8) 

[Epa |oros, archon in 163/2, 266 (20) 

Etidnpos (Aidpidys), ca. 333 B.c., father of 
[—-——]s, 244 (8 11-12) 

Evgpl=—= |) cae 035 BiG miainensot |. lve 
OTpaTos, 244 (8 10) 


[°Tlodév Sre[p (evs) |, chairman of the proedroi 
in 320/19, 234 (67) 

[‘I]a()6or[paros], on a funeral pillar of the 
late sixth century B.c., 210 (1) 

[*Iépurxos], of Carthage, 256 (11 22) 


[ Avcav8pos|, the well-known Spartan admiral, 


256 (1119) 


MixaAdAlwv PiAwvos ’AdeE| avdp{e} eds |, honored as a 
proxenos and benefactor ca. 300 B.c., 242 
(76); [M.], 242 (7 10) 

[M |véowv [-——]pwo[--—] (Kekropis), treasur- 
er of the prytaneis of Kekropis ca. 128 B.c., 
258 (12 4-6) 

Myfois, Delian official before 166 B.c., 255 (111) 
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[Mo ]oxos (HaAarae’s), ca. 354 B.c.. father of 
Teese cos (heer (GD) 


[| Navxpiros | (Aaprrpeds), ca. 355 B.Ce Lather Of 
[’Apyédixos |, 234 (63) 

[ Néarywos], archon in 320/19, 234 (6 2) 

Neiktas "Epxe(sevs Por "Epy<ude(vs ), cer, AO) RAC 


261 (14) 
Nixdas, Delian official before 166 B.c., 256 (11 34) 
| Nuxootpatos ———]Awvos Did | urrevs ?|, honored 


iyo Pues, 254 OU) & [Nu] xdorparo|s], 234 
(69) 
Nixodov Xapidjpov, ambassador from Ephesos 
Came) BC 253 163) INA | Zoo oo 
Nixov———, sitophylax (?) of the city ca. 300 
B.c., 244 (88) 


Elé]vev, (Emydicws), ca. 196 B.c., father of 
Pe to oc 0) 


[Ildv|ravos Teordinov, ambassador from 
Ephesos ca. 220 B.c., 25316; [I]dvraw[os | 
T[e|oud [ jpov], 253 30-31 

[IoAvKAatos], admiral of Ptolemy, 256 (11 21) 

Up[alé[ré]Ans Tywdpxyov Eipeoidys, Athenian 
theorodokos ca. 220 B.c., 253 23 

| IIroAeuaios |, Ptolemy I, 256 (11 20) 

IIroAeuaios, Ptolemy IV, ca. 220 B.c., 253 9 


[S€érevxos], Seleukos II, ca. 246 B.c., 246 (9 4) 

[SeAwy], probably a priest of Asklepios, 256 
(11 23) 

| Xtparovicy|, Queen Stratonike I, 256 (11 17) 

[Srpldrov [’Adgu]bvaios, ca. 100 B.c. (?), 260 
(13 5-6) 

Soxparidys, archon in J7170; 182 = 1.G., Pes 
1424a (Addenda), line 50 


Ne oe nk pe Mo |oxov THXaracev's, granted 
Athenian citizenship ca. 321/0, 232 (5 4-5) 
Teotdnuos, ca. 253 B.c., father of | Hav | racvos, 
dr ee T[ x ]ot8| npos |, father of |UH]av- 

ray [os |, 253 31 
[Tere ]gapxidys, Delian official before 166 B.c.. 
Zotye( ee) 


Tereouxpa[ rs |, Delian official before 166 B.c., 
256 (11 38) 

Tivapxos (Eipeoidys), ca. 253 B.C.” tatheraos 
Mp[a]é[réJAqs, 253 23 

Tipodnpos, on a gem of the fifth century B.c., 207 


dpa, Spartan admiral, 256 (11 25) 

&[————], ca. 483 p.c., father of [--—]JoxAjs, 
haps, 

[ roxdrAys], king of the Sidonians, 256 (11 21) 

Pirwv (-AreEavdpev's ), ca. 333 3B.C., tather of 
MixaAdtwv, 242 (7 6) 


Xapidnpos, ca. 253 B.c., father of Nixogdov, 253 16; 
[X.], father of [N.], 253 31 


[....]vwv ’O76(ev), secretary of the prytany of 
Oineis in 320/19, 234 (64) 
[——-—Jaridns, sculptor of one of the golden 


Nikai, 208. Cf. IX 311 (282). If the 
formula used by Woodward, *Apx. ’E¢., 1937, 
p. 164, line 13, is followed the name becomes 
[... Jaridys 

[———]yers (Aadadcdys) , councillor of Kekropis 
ca. 128 30.258 (1267) 

[———]évys (Zurerawy), councillor of Kekropis 
ca. 128 B.c., 258 (12 61) 

[———]ns ( Eurerawyv), councillor of Kekropis 
ca. 128 B.c., 258 (12 62) 

[--~x]pdarns (Zurerauwy), councillor of Ke- 
kropis ca. 128 B.c., 258 (12 64) 

[—-—]Aov (®iArurre’s ?), ca. 353 B.c., father of 
[| Nuxdotparos ], 234 (61) 


[————]veros (Zurerawwv), councillor of Ke- 
kropis ca. 128 B.c., 258 (12 63) 

|——]voorparos Ev¢p[———], sitophylax (7?) of 
the city ca. 300 B.c., 244 (8 10) 

[———]oxAjs &,[(——--], secretary ca. 450 B.c., 
225 


[—-—-—]paros (EZvurerawv), councillor of Kekro- 
pis ca. 128 B.c., 258 (12 60) 


[----]s Evdypov Adpi[ dys], sitophylax (?) of 
the city ca. 300 B.c., 244 (8 11-12) 
[---]s (AadadiSys), councillor of Kekropis 


ca. 128 B.c., 258 (12 68) 
|—--——]rs CAdidvaios), ca. 333 B.c., 244 (8 12) 
[—--~=—]yos (*Exvexi3ys) , councillor of Kekropis 
ca. 128 B.c., 258 (12 70) 
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Atov tavra déper: Soduxds ypdovos older apei Bev 
” \ \ \ 4 > x / 
ovvopa Kat popdny Kat dvow noe TUX nV 


C(Anth. Pal., IX, 51) 


When the last campaign of the excavations carried out in Antioch-on-the-Orontes 
under the direction of Princeton University in the summer of 1939 was approaching 


Fig. 1. The Excavation of the House of Aion at Antioch, on the Right the Mosaic of Aion 


and the Chrono 


its end, the ruins of a building came to light during the cutting of a long trench in 
the area within the Justinian walls in an effort to locate the main east-west street in 
the sector designated by 15-M (Fig. 1). The topographical purpose of this trial 
digging was not realized: but the corner of the house uncovered by it made known 
some mosaics of noteworthy importance. The ruins laid bare consist essentially of a 


Hesperia, XIII, 4 
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long colonnade, to a side of which a spacious semicircular exedra was annexed, both 
decorated with floor-mosaics. Some rooms were set in a line with the colonnade on the 
Two rooms were on the northeast side, and their mosaic pave- 


sides of the exedra. 
awav. Trials executed beneath the level of the pavements of the 


ments had been torn 
latest building existing on this place revealed remains otf the mosaics belonging to an 


LO OS OS 


A 
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Fig. 2. Excavation View of the Pavement with the Mosaic of Aion and the Chrono 
earlier house, which had been cut by the walls of the later construction. These mosaics 
were left 7m situ and covered again when the exploration had to be suspended at the 
closing of the campaign.’ 

The whole figured panel of the mosaic belonging to the room next to the exedra 
was brought to light during these works, and only a part of its border remained con- 
cealed under the walls of the later structure (Fig. 2). The emblema (Fig. 3) was in 
fact flanked by two panels with diaper-pattern; beneath these three panels, and proba- 
bly above them as well, was a series of five small geometric panels, two square ones 
between three rectangular ones, containing circles, rhombs, and dotted crosses. 


' Antioch-on-the-Orontes, III (Princeton, 1941), pp. 11 f., fig. 10; Plan IV on p. 257; 
Pp. 17O ty nosy LOTT pls S065 1, 
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Beyond a narrow cornice of small light diamonds on dark background, a second 
border, consisting of circles containing curvilinear rhombs with white squares in the 
center alternated with dotted crosses, reached the edge of the pavement. On stylistic 
grounds together with the character of this geometric decoration we assign the mosaic 
roughly to the middle of the third century after Christ. i 


Fig. 3. The Emblema of the Mosaic of Aion and the Chronoi 


In the emblema four men are sitting at table, three forming a close group on the 
right, the fourth apart from the others on the left. The kline on the right seems to 
come to an end beyond the third figure, where a vertical line of red squares shows 
apparently the border of the reddish blanket falling from the solid corner of the couch 
downwards, in the same way as a similar horizontal line shows the lower hem of the 
stuff. At the same solid corner begins also one of the three series of folds, represented 
by concentric arched strokes, which depict the falling of the stuff on the front of the 
kline. Ordinarily, indeed, one c sich would not hold more than three guests. Along 
the front-edge of the top of the kline a padded ring, in a darker red and with black 
shadows, has replaced, as was often the case, the single pulvini. The bodies of the 
guests are partly concealed because of this ring and because of the evident inclination 
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of the couch—according to the older fashion—away from the table.” The two first 
figures on the right appear almost in a sitting position, the third evidently has his legs 
stretched on the couch, holding however his torso erect like his companions. The man 
on the right corner is adult, bearded, and wrapped up in a violet-gray mantle which 
covers most of his arms. A broad white-yellowish fillet adorning his forehead holds 
tightly to his temples some tufts of leaves and blades of grass, while a garland of 
yellow, red, and brown flowers encircles his neck. The left forearm rests horizontally 
on the couch, and the fingers hold a banquet-wreath. The elbow of the right arm 
rests on the couch, and the hand holds the bottom of a cup full of wine. The man’s 
head is slightly tilted toward the left, and his eyes gaze downwards with a melancholy 
expression. The second figure is a young man with energetic features, whose black 
hair is adorned with a rich wreath of slender sprigs. His head is bending slightly to 
the right as he gazes intently forward. He wears a white-gray tunic with thin red 
clavi and with a red border on the neck. His left arm rests on the couch just as that 
of his fellow, but with his hand concealed under the garment; his right arm, on the 
contrary, is bare to the elbow and is stretched obliquely across the couch and its padded 
ring. The third figure is a robust adolescent, showing his body in full nudity except 
for the left shoulder and arm, around which a greenish-gray cloth is wrapped. The 
black hair is kept tight on the forehead by a red-pinkish fillet, and falls in waving curls 
on the nape of the neck. The youth gazes boldly, almost enquiringly before him, his 
head being slightly turned toward the man on his left. His left hand plays with another 
banquet-wreath which he presses between his open fingers, his right arm is stretched 
sidewards, and the hand holds a cup on the palm. Of the fourth figure, unfortunately, 
only the head with a part of a shoulder is preserved: the rest of his body and the 
remainder of the representation were destroyed in antiquity, and have been then re- 
placed by slabs of limestone and marble. The face depicts a man of advanced age, with 
grayish moustache and flowing beard. The thick curls of hair are adorned here too 
by a luxuriant garland of leaves and blades of grass. His look is directed to the other 
figures. Beneath his reddish shoulder the remains of a cushion are visible, where the 
man evidently rested the elbow of his left arm. On the left upper corner of the panel 
the man’s hand holds an arched object which we shall discuss below. An object with 
a three-legged base stands on the ground before the central of the three fioures on 
the right. Its body shows vertical grooves, expanding toward the three feet of the 
base and proving it a metal object. The top is a round plane adorned with an egg 
or tongue pattern on the edge and with two rings falling from it. It is undoubtedly 
an incense-burner (Ovpuarypiov, or éoxyapiov)* of a shape used in Hellenistic and 
Roman times, and well known to us both through a large number of representations 


“See J. Marquardt and A. Mau, Das Privatleben der Rimer (in Marquardt and Mommsen 
Handb. der rom. Alterthiimer*, Leipzig, 1886), p. 302. ) 


3p “ 7 ‘ ' i Ag , \ , ; 
Pollux, Onom., X, 65: Aupatypiov av ris cor mpockomicors ro § adrd Kal €oxaplov, olwat, Kadetrat 
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with many varieties in details, as well as through some preserved specimens.* Most 
seem to vary from eight to sixteen inches in height; some are even lower, such as, 
for instance, the tiny incense-burner in the famous Dioscurides mosaic from Pompeii ” 
which presents a shape very similar to that on our mosaic, but others seem to have 
been much bigger. Two original specimens," probably from Egypt, have preserved 
to us even their calotte-shaped lids, decorated with open-work or with delicate reliefs. 
One of them shows in the center of the top a strongly projecting ring around which 
the lid rested, and thus explains the black circular mark on our mosaic. The same 
ring, only narrower and higher, appears also on the incense-burner represented on a 
coin from Smyrne,’ the age of which is better determined than that of the afore- 
mentioned monuments because it is certainly later than A.p. 190; in this, Hames are 
rising from the mouth of the basin of the incense-burner, produced by the burning 
incense. The shape of the stand shows a very common variation, according to which 
both the base and the top flair out from a narrow central part. The three feet do not 
reveal clearly the usual shape of horse-hoofs or lion-paws. A ring decorates the 
narrowest part of the stand. and two rings hang from the edge of the top as in our 
mosaic. The same variety of incense-burner appears, especially, in the painting of 
the Aldobrandini Wedding, where the central ring has an egg or bead decoration, 
and a similar decoration appears along the edge of the top, as in our mosaic. In the 
painting not two rings but two little chains hang from the edge; on each side, to be 
precise, two vertical elements of the chains, ending with small beads at the bottom, 
are connected in the middle by a curved element. Here a woman brings to the basin 
of the tripod an object which has given rise to several hypotheses, but which is not 
yet definitely explained.* It cannot be the lid, because it is smaller than the basin ot 
the incense-burner. It has been interpreted as a cup. It is held, however, obliquely by 
the woman, in a strange way, as if she had already poured its content of incense. But 
it might be, on the contrary, a cake of incense itself; and indeed, the figure on our 
mosaic, with the fingers of the hand protruding beyond the border of the couch, seems 
to push and to arrange within the mouth of the incense-burner a whitish mass with a 
round outline, which might well be a similar cake of incense. Above the heads of our 
figures are inscribed their names: Hapw(v) xnpévos, Evertds, Média, Atv. Under- 


4K. Wigand, “ Thymiateria,” in Bonner Tahrblcher, CX, 1912, pp. 72. t., class e. 
5G. E. Rizzo, La pittura ellenistico-romana (Milan, 1929), pl. CXLV ; E. Pernice, Die 
hellenistische Kunst in Pompeji, V1, Pavimente u. figiirliche Mosaiken (Berlin, 1938) , color-plate 70. 
€C. C. Edgar in G. Maspéro, Le Musée Egyptien, I1 (Cairo, 1907 appr 07 ties DineK ALY & 
Wigand, loc. cit., pl. V, 4-5. 
7 This is also the shape of the Burrjpiov Pees 
G. Thiele, Antike Himmelsbilder (Berlin, 1898), p. , fig. 52. ieee 
= 8 Forster in Arch. Zeit., XXII 1375, poo pmete 25; Robert in Hermes, XXXV, 1900, p. 659; 
B. Nogara, Le Nozze Aldobrandine (Milan, 1907), p. 18. See on this picture also E. Pfuhl, Malere: 
u. Zeichnung der Griechen, II (Munich, 1923), pp. 873 fi., and fig. 709. 


in the Carolingian Germanicus manuscript at Leiden; 
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neath, at the bottom of the couch in the middle of the panel, there is another inscrip- 
tion: Xpovoc. 

We have, consequently, in this mosaic of Antioch a unique case in which we find 
not only a series of personifications, but also a kind of title helping us to grasp the 
general meaning of the allegory; undoubtedly the three figures seated on the same 
couch are included in the comprehensive conception of the “ Chronoi.” 

Aion (Aevum, Saeculum) is time in an absolute sense, in opposition to Chronos, 
that is, time in relation to something, and especially to human life.” The epigram 
attributed to Plato, which we have quoted at the beginning of this paper, well expresses 
the difference between the two: ‘‘ Aion brings everything; the long Time knows how 
to change name and shape and nature and fate as well.” In a passage of the Timaeus 
(37 D) Plato outlines also the philosophical definition of Aion, which will long have 
as the conception of ideal 


currency—although not obtaining a universal acceptance 
eternity, in contrast with Chronos, empirical time. Even before Plato, however, Greek 
philosophy in its earliest stages was speculating about the concept of time. We can 
trace these speculations from Pherekydes of Samos, and they were bound of course 
to rise to the first rank of importance in the thought of the Pythagoreans. The per- 
sonification of the conception would also occur naturally in the images of poetry, as 
is examplified in numerous passages: for example, time is ‘a benevolent god” (ev- 
papns Geos) for Sophocles (E/. 179). In much later times, Chronos is considered as 
a divine being, a daivwv ruling over human destinies, in the interesting epigram which 
alludes to the battle of Chaironeia : *Q Xpove, tavtoiwv Ovntots taveTioko7e Satyov....” 
From very old times the personification of Chronos enters into Hellenic mythology 
and cosmogony as well, because of the equation of Chronos with Kronos. Genealogies 
and assimilations are multiplied hereafter because, from the speculations of the 
Pythagoreans, Chronos enters as a cosmic principle into the Orphic doctrine, partici- 
pates in the mysteries, is invoked in magic formulas together with the other primordial 
principles and with the other abstractions with which it is related. According to the 
Orphics, in fact, Chronos, identified with Herakles, husband to “Avaykyn or to “Adpao- 
reva, ““ Time that does not grow old,” is imagined in the shape of a snake with the 


* For recent and comprehensive bibliographies on Aion see: Wernicke in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopadie, s.v. Aion, I, cols. 1042 f.; Cumont, ibid., s.v. Aion, Suppl. I, col. 38 - C. Lackeit, 
Aion, Zeit u. Ewigkeit in Sprache u. Religion der Griechen, I, Sprache (Diss. KGnigsberg, 1916) ; 
eundem in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Aion, Suppl. IIT, cols. 64 sf. ; R. Reitzenstein, Das iranische Erlésungs- 
mysterium (Bonn, 1921), pp. 188 ff. (§ 3, Der alexandrinische Aion) ; Max Zepf, ‘* Der Gott Abie 
in der hellenistischen Theologie,” Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XXV, 1927, pp. 225 ff.: Cumont, 
Comptes Rendus de l’Acad. des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, 1928, p. 278, note 2; A. D. Nock, “ A Vision 
of Mandulis Aion,” Harvard Theological Review, XXVII, 1934, pp. 53 ff., especially pp. 78 ff. ; 
Campbell Bonner, supra, pp. 30 ff. 

See on this epigram P. Friedlander, Studi italiani di Filosofia eélassica, N.S., XV, 1938, 
pe 17 th, 
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Selene, or father of Eros and of the Pneumata, father of Dike and 


Fig. 4. Marble Statue from the 
Mithreum of Ostia in the 
Vatican Library Fig. 


5. Relief from Oxyrhynchus 


of the Horae. In view of all this, a monstrous image, of which numerous monuments 


are preserved to us (Figs. 4 and 5), is generally considered nowadays to be a repre- 
primis principiis, P. 381, F. 205 r, ed. Ruelle (Paris, 


Euripides’ Herakles?, Il (Berlin, 1895), 


11 Pamascius Diad., Dubit. et solutiones de 
1889). I, p. 318.. Cf. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 


pp: P54 ie. 
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sentation of Chronos and an expression of Orphic conceptions. It has usually a 
leonine head and a human body encircled by a serpent’s coils, on its shoulders are four 
wings adorned with the symbols of the four seasons, and it holds two keys in its 
hands. We shall see, however, that not at all to be rejected is the old theory of Zoega 
according to which this would be the divine being called, in the sacred books of the 
mysteries, Aion: Aidv couxdpophos éxov Kdytda yevebdys, as he is described by 
Nonnus."? Aion is called the son of Zeus as early as Euripides (Heraclid., 899 f.), 
and is named in association with the Motpa redeoovddreipa, the “ Destiny which pro- 
cures the fulfilment.” In much later times the name appears in the proem to the Orphic 
Hymns, known by the title of eby% apos Moveatov (line 28). In a gold lamina pub- 
lished by Father Secchi“ he is identified with Sarapis and invoked with the words 
Aidv épréra kipre Sdpame: because of this appellative it would seem that with the name 
Aion. was invoked an image of Sarapis with its body encircled by serpents, or a 
divine symbol in the shape of a serpent. This assimilation of Aion to Sarapis, the 
god of the dead, explains his association in a cult of Alexandria with a female divinity 
whom the Greeks called Kore. It was a nocturnal rite, described by St. Epiphanius 
(Panarion, LI, 22, 9 f.: ed. Holl, II, Leipzig, 1922, p. 285), which was performed 
in Kore’s sanctuary by carrying in procession an image of Aion by the light of torches 
and to the sound of flutes and tambourines, to celebrate his birth from Kore, that is, 
from ‘‘ the Virgin,” considered here as the mother and not, as in the Hellenic myth, 
the bride of the god of Hades. Aion was represented in his wooden idol as seated, 
naked, with a gold cross on his forehead, two similar crosses on his hands and two 
on his knees.” In the Alexander legend of Pseudo-Callisthenes (about A.p. 300)” 
there is reference probably to the same idol in the “ indescribable xoanon ” repre- 
senting Sarapis-Aion, or Aion Plutonius, identified also with Agathos Daemon, who 
is called the patron deity of Alexandria. In this passage a colossal image of Kore is 


* G. Zoega, Bassorilievi antichi di Roma, Il (Rome, 1808), pp. 32 ff., pl. LIX; F. Cumont, 
Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux Mysteres de Mithra, I (Bruxelles, 1899), pp. 74 ff.; 
II (1896), pp. 238 f., figs. 68-69; idem, Les Mystéres de Mithra® (Bruxelles, 1913), p. 235, figs. 
26-27, p. 240 (statue of the Mithreum at Sidon: see on this also A. de Ridder, Catal. de la Coll. 
de Clercq, IV, Les Marbles [ Paris, 1906], no. 49, pp. 61 f., pls. XXII-XNIII). 

*“ But Time the maniform, holding the key of generation, spread his white shock of hair 
over the knees of Zeus, let fall the flowing mass of his beard in supplication,” etc. (Dionys., VII, 
22 ff., transl. of Loeb Class. Libr.). Lackeit, op. cit., p. 90, note 2, denies, on the contrary, any 
connection between the image by Nonnus, which would be purely poetical and symbolic, and the 
Mithriac monuments. 

“ Bull. Inst., XXIV, 1852, pp. 151 f.; R. Wiinsch, Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln (Leipzig, 
1898), p. 101; Campbell Bonner, loc. cit. See also another inscription in which Aion is identified 
with Helios Sarapis, Bonner, supra, p. 34. 

* See the bibliography on this festival and on the image of Aion by Cumont, Comptes Rendus 
de l’Acad. des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, 1928, p. 278, note 2; Nock, loc. cit., pp. 90 ff. 

8 I, 33 (ed. Kroll, Berlin, 1926, pp. 33 £.) : &6avov 8& edo KabeComevov, 0 OvyTh divans ody edpev 


> . C y Sie NS , & , ” ; 
amayyetXat TAPELOTHKEL be TO appacty Foavy KOpys ayaApa pmeyirrov. 
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mentioned as well. These are indeed, in all probability, the two divinities represented 
ona relief from Rome or the Roman Campagna (Fig. 6), dating from the second or 
third century after Christ, and which from the Primoli Collection passed into the 
possession of Franz Cumont. Both divinities unfortunately are headless. Aion, with 
a bare torso and a kilt around his waist, 
had certainly the k/aft on his head, the ankh 
in his right hand, and a two-headed serpent 
winding around his legs and looping its two 
heads over his shoulders."’ Elsewhere our 
god is identified with Osiris and Adonis.” 
The identification with the Sun appears also 
directly, beside its being implicit in Aion’s 
identification with Agathos Daemon, which 
is but another name often applied in magic 
papyri to the Sun-God: ™ so, for instance, 
in the great magic papyrus of Paris there 
is an invocation to him identified with Ra: 
6 trav O\wv SeaordTNs, 6 Ai@y Tov At@vav: oF 
et 6 KoopoKpatap, “Pa, [lav. In the same 
way he is identified with the Sun in one of 
the hymns attributed to the Cretan poet of 
the Antonine period, Mesomedes : 


Xv 8 @ AapTpats axrtior 
yatay mdcav Tuprevav Fig. 6. The Primoli Relief with Aion and 
Aioy do Béotwv phoypov.” Kore in the Cumont Collection 
Alov a T 


At Talmis in Nubia, at a short distance from the Nile’s Little Cataracts, Aion is 
identified with another solar deity, Merul or Melul, Mandulis in Greek, whose cult, 
generally associated with that of Isis, had its center in that locality.*” By other authors, 


17 Cumont, Joc. cit., figs. 1-2. 

18 Suidas, s.v. ‘Hpaioxos: 70 dppytov ayaApa Tov Aidvos td tod Peod Katexopevov’ Ov "AXeLavdpels 
ériunoav “Ooipw évra kal “Adwvw opot. See also s.v. ’Emubdvuos (ed. Bernhardy, I 2iie>2e cols, o/s: 
col. 481: ed. Ada Adler, II, Leipzig, 1931, pp. 579 f., pp. SOL 22), 

19K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, DV 31 70N Crap, 2 ats vol. Ul, p. Wey Te Aiov, iepe 
"Ayal Aaipoyv, TéAe Taoas Xapitas kal Tas ods evOeas dypas (cf. R. Reitzenstein, Pormandres | Leipzig, 
1904], p. 30). 

20 Pap.-Gr. Mag., IV, 2197 ff. (vol. I, p. 140). : ‘ 

21 See Delatte, “ Orphica,” Musée Belge, XVII, 1913; “pp, 135 i, especially DD Woods. 
Wilamowitz, Griechische Verskunst ( 3erlin, 1921), pp. 595 ff.; K. Horna, * Die ymnen des 
Mesomedes,” Sitzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wissenschaften in Wien, Phil.-hist. Kis GOV Tiero28: 

£.- Nock, loc. cit., p. 97. 
. oo shane ite 2 this god by one of the Ptolemies was enlarged at the time of Augustus 


1 onspic sf which still exist. During the third century after Christ the 
into a big temple, conspicuous ruins of which still exist. During the j 
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on the contrary, Aion is declared a mortal: so according to the Phoenician Philo of 
Byblos he would be the son of the wind god Kolpias and of Baaut = Nyx, a brother 
to Pr ttogonos = Phanes, father of Geneos and Genea, the inventor of nourishment 
with the fruit of trees. To him was even dedicated a feast-day, known to be the 5th of 
January (loh. Lydus, De mens., 1V, 1). The mythological and cosmogonic elabora- 
tions around the divinized concept of Aion were bound in fact to receive a powerful 
stimulus when the peculiar Abraxas religion was founded in Alexandria, in the second 
century after Christ, by the genial Basileides. Here a deep Brahminical inspiration 
was combined with pagan, Egyptian, Mithriac elements, and with creeds of the young 
Christian religion. But in the last religious cycle where the conception of Aion found 
its widest diffusion, in Gnosticism, we find it also deprived of all its former mytho- 
logical and philosophical content: the Gnostics have created a special doctrine and an 
elaborate nomenclature of the Aiones, who have multiplied by now and fill the world 
like categories of demons, but are reduced to mere conceptions of species, both tem- 
poral and spatial.” 

Alongside of these mythological and cosmogonic divagations, however, philoso- 
phy was evolving independently its own speculation on the concept of time, or rather, 
since Aristotle, was trying to disentangle the rational element from the religious 1n- 
volvements, and was addressing the thought to new, daring considerations: “ As a 
matter of fact, this word * duration’ possessed a divine significance for the ancients, 
lor the fulfilment which includes the period of life of any creature outside of which 
no natural development can fall, has been called its duration. On the same principle 
the fulfilment of the whole heaven, the fulfilment which includes all time and infinity, 
is “ duration ’"—a name based upon the fact that it is alwa\s—duration immortal and 
divine.” * During the first centuries of our era the investigations on the time con- 


town passed from Roman hands; later the temple became a church dedicated to St. Archelaus. 
One among the many invocations (proskynemata) inscribed on the pronaos and on the porticoes 
around the temple’s cella is especially interesting, and has been thoroughly studied by Nock in his 
work quoted above. It was written by a worshipper who urges the god to make manifest to him 
whether he is the Sun-God. Among the invocations to the god, we read: dxrwoBoXre Seordra, MavdooAr, 
Tiravy, Maxaped . . . ; and finally: éOa ce éyvwv, Mavdotr, iAvov TOV. mavTEVOrTHV SearoTny, amdvTwv 
Bacirea, Aidva ravtoxpatopa. Again the identification with the Sun-God appears in the last words of 
the text: “O happy folk, that dwell in the city beloved by the Sun Mandulis, even holy Talmis, 
which is under the sceptre of fair-tressed Isis of the countless names.” 

** The false etymology suggested in this passage, that is Aiéy = Ianus, may have been inspired 
by the identification of Ianus, represented as double-faced and with the keys in his hand, with the 
lion-headed being we have described above, also holding the keys and also (see Cumont, Textes et 
Mon., I, p. 75, note 5) originally two-headed. 

“" See on these C. W. King, The Gnostics (London, 1887). pp. 257 ff.; Bousset, s. vv. Gnosis 
and Gnostiker in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., VII, cols. 1503 ff., 1534 ff.; Lackeit, op. cit., pp. 45 ff. 

zo | aio | Gelws edbeykrar Tapa TOV apxyatov: TO yap TéAos TO TEPLeXOV TOV THS EKAOTOV Cans Xpovor, ou 
pnbev €&m Kata piow, aiov éxdorov KEeKAY TAL. Kata Tov avtov be Aoyov Kal TO TOO TaVvTOs ovpavod TéXOs Kal 
TO TOV TaVvTa XpOvov Kal THY a7reiplav TepLexov TAOS aildy eat, Grd TOO del €ivat elAnpos THY erovuplav, abdvatos 
kat Oeios (Aristotle, De caelo, I, 279a. trans. Stocks). At the end of this passage aiwy 1s derived 
from det dy. 
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ceptions are taken up again and with new vigor—alongside the blossoming of the 
theosophical doctrines of the Gnosties—-by the philosophical schools of the Neopytha- 
goreans and the Neoplatonics. The idea of Aion, eternal Time, is now clearly dis- 
tinguished from the subdivisions of Chronos into past, present, and future, of which 
indeed the non-existence is pointed out. On the other hand, Chronos is distinguished 
from Kazpos, time in a generic sense, from time in relation to human activity, from 
“ opportune time.” * Two passages by a thinker belonging to the Neopythagorean 
circle, Plutarch, oppose in fact Chronos on the one hand and Aion ‘on the other: 


pS as for that on which we most rely to support our conception of time, as we utter the 
oe {ts1S here,’ “it is at hand,’ and ‘now ’—all this again reason, entering in,?’ demolishes 
utterly. For now 1s crowded out into the future and the past, when we would look upon it as a 
culmination; for of necessity it suffers division. . . . 

But God is (if there be need to say so), and He exists for no fixed time, but for the everlasting 


ages which are inimovable, timeless, and undeviating, in which there is no earlier nor later, no future 
mor past, no older nor younger. .. .” 78 


At the end of the 2nd cent. after Christ, we find similar speculations in Sextus Em- 
piricus, who uses the exact terminology of our mosaic: dpépurtos |6 xpdvos | 

ovK €oTW SLaipetrar yap Eis TE TOV eveoTaTa Kal Els TOV TAPHWXNKOTA Kal Eis TOV éA\doVTA 
(Pyrrhon. Hypotypos., III, 143: wept ypovov; ed. Mutschmann, Leipzig, 1912, I, p. 
172). Elsewhere even more explicitly: 6 xpovos tpiysepys eotw: TO pev yap Te HY avTov 
TapwxXnuevov, TO dé eveatas, TO S€ pédAdov (Adversus Mathematicos, X, 197: e& €are 
xpovos; ed. cit., II, p. 344).% We do not need for our purposes, consequently, 
further to follow the successive speculations about the conceptions of Aion and 


28 See my papers on the conception of Kaipés in the thought of the Greeks, Rendic. della R. 
Accad. dei Lincei, Sc. mor. e filos., XXXII, 1923, pp. 260 ff.; XX XIII, 1924, pp. 93 ff.; Atene e 
Roma, N.S., IV, 1923, pp. 18 ff.; Lamer, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Kairos (X, 2, col. LSdOcia ys 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, II, 2 (Cambridge, 1925), pp. 859 ff.; III, 2 (Cambridge, 1940), p. POs 
Hinks, Myth and Allegory in Ancient Art (London, 1939), pp. LZ ie 

27 The text here and in several other words is somewhat corrupt. 

28 @ 8é pddiota THY vonow erepeloovTes TON Xpovev, TO * eveoTnke Kal TO ‘qapeott Kal TO * vov ” bbey- 
yopeba, totr’ at modu Grav cicdvopevos 6 NOyos arodAvow. €xOr(Betar yap eis TO wéAAOV Kal TO TrapyXnPEvov 
OoTep akLIV BovdAopevors ietv, e€ avayKns SucTdpevov (Plutarch, De FE apud Delphos, 19, Morala, 
392 gle "AXN é€otw O Geos, él Xen aval, kal €oTl KaT ovdeva Xpovov GANG Kata TOV ai@va TOV GKUV TOV Kal 
TOV Kal OU TpOTEPOV otdéy eat odd torepov odd wEAAoV ode TApwXNLEVOV ovde mpeo Biirepov 
ovde vedrepov, etc. (ibid., 20. Text and translation by F. Cc; Babbitt, Loeb Classical Library, Moratia, 
Verpp.242 it. )2* The notion of tripartite time goes as far back as Homer in Greek literature. Vision 
through time, through the past as well as through the present and the future, is the very quality 
distinguishing the wise man from the fool. Calchas is a seer who knows the AEG: through having 
knowledge of past and present (A 70: ds 7pdy Td 7 eovta TA 7’ eooopeva TpO T ova). See on this 
formula P. Friedlander, in his review of F. Jacoby, Hestodi Carmina, in Gottingische gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1931, pp. 250 ff. | 

29 The same terminology is generally used also by the grammiarians for the tenses of the verb: 


see e.g., Dionys. Thr. in I. Bekker, Anecdota, II (Berlin, 1816), p. 638, 22. Variations of these 


terms are: Trapednrvdes 5 TOV TapovTa atic 


” \ .) / 
aXpOVOV Kal aveyKAL 


/ / > ig a 
L rov SueAPbvta xpovoy ; emvta, extouroy, etc. 
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Chronos, which multiplied on a large scale in the later Neoplatonic doctrines, especially 
in Plotinus and Proclus; *’ the former’s seventh book of the III Ennead bears indeed 
the title wept ai@vos Kat ypovov. In this school the conception of Aion is opposed to 
Chronos in the same relationship as that of vods to WuyyH: as against the running 
Chronos, Aion stands immutable, constant, and eternally like himself. These quali- 
ties, emerging more and more in the late philosophical speculation, make him more 
and more nearly identical to the divinity itself. 

Although the wide diffusion of the concepts we are dealing with in Orphic doc- 
trines and in popular religion may have inspired artistic representations of their 
personifications, in our mosaic at least we do not find any trace of the fantastic and 
confused images described for them in the mystic texts. But as pure speculation in 
philosophy and literature has coexisted with its transformation into religious and 
mystic conceptions, so allegories in montrous shapes have coexisted 1n art with per- 
sonification in human shapes of the ideas referring to Time. These have left us a 
testimony from very early times indeed, that is, the only other ancient monument, 
beside our mosaic, indisputably representing Aion, whose name is determined by an 
inscription: a very fragmentary red-figured Attic vase in Karlsruhe (Fig. 7).*° Here 
Aion was introduced into a scene of the Underworld together with Orpheus and 
Eurydice: only a part of his head remains, with a hand on his forehead in a thoughtful 
and sorrowful attitude. The only representation of Chronos determined in the same 
way by an inscription is the winged youth in Homer’s Apotheosis; “* he stands behind 
the poet, together with Oikoumene who lays a garland on his head, and holds a roll. 
We do not need to deal here with the personifications of the subdivisions of time, such 
as the Horae and the months of the year, which had the widest diffusion because they 
entered into the illustrations of the ancient calendars. We may only mention that a 
personification of the Year himself, Eniautés, appeared wearing a tragic costume 
in the famous Pompé of Ptolemy II; he was accompanied by a rarer personification, 
that of Penteteris, with the palm of Victory in her hand; she was followed by the 
Horae.* The existence, at least, of another allegory of Aion in human shape in late 


* H. Leisegang, Die Begriffe der Zeit u. Ewigkeit im spdteren Platonismus (Munster, 1913) ; 
Lackeit, op. cit., pp. 69 ff. 

** Also in Poimandres we find the same opposition exactly expressed: rod 8% aidvos 4 rabrérns* 
Tov d€ Kocpov 4 Takis Tod Se xpovov petaBory (see Lackeit, OPS Cli Dare 

** Jahrbuch, IV, 1889, pp. 227 f., pl. 7. Cf. however L. Séchan, Et. sur la UT A7s OF, Ppa Zoe 

** Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaler, pl. 50. 

** Athenaeus, Deipnos. V, 198, a, b; cf. Fr. Studniczka, Abh. Sachs. Gesell. d. Wissenschaften, 
Phil.-hist. KL, XXX, Leipzig, 1914, 2nd fasc., p. 15. Miss J. L. Harrison proposed the identification 
of the figure of a boy, who follows the three Horae in a famous relief of the Acropolis Museum, 
as the image of young Eniautés: see Themis (Cambridge, 1912), p. 188, fig. 44; cf. also R. Hinks, 
Myth and Allegory in Ancient Art (London, 1939), p. 45. Penteteris was probably the personi- 
fication of the spring festival itself, rather than that of the period of five years. K. Lehmann- 
Hartleben and E. C. Olsen, Dionysiac Sarcophagi in Baltimore (Baltimore, 1942), p. 26 and fig. 8, 
suggest this interpretation of the admirable corner-figure of the sarcophagus with the triumph of 
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antiquity is testified by John of Gaza’s famous "Exdpacts TOU Koo pLKOU Tivakos, that is, 
the description of a cycle of paintings existing at his time in the winter-bath of his 
town. Among a number of allegorical figures in this painting Aion also appears 
linesel!3/1h2 
\ \ } fae > / > 7 SEN 
KQL TTOAUV LWYT@V ETEWMV QUTVO TOPOS Atov 


7 > Ad >» > > by, 
. . Xpovov els ypovov addov Epevyerar asodos EpTav. 


A & 6S 


e FE Ys 


Fig. 7. Inscribed Figure of Aion from a Fragmentary Attic Vase in Karlsruhe 


Before the discovery of the Antioch mosaic the only possible comparison to this 
description was offered by the illustration of Psalm 89 in the Carolingian Utrecht 
Psalter (Fig. 8),°° certainly inspired by an earlier work which possibly goes back 


Dionysius in Baltimore. Two incense-burners were carried in the pompé with the group of the 
Horae: @viarjpia dvo Kicowa €K xpvood €aTrnx- 

85 A reconstruction of the painting has been attempted by Paul Friedlander in his exhaustive 
edition of this text: Johannes von Gaza u. Paulus Silentiarius: Kunstbeschreibungen Justinianischer 
Zeit, Leipzig and Berlin, 1912: on Aion see pp. 141 ff., pp. 177 ff. (See the reconstruction also 
in R. Hinks, of. cit., pl. 2). Cf. also Lackeit, op. cit., pp. 95 ff. In regard to this passage, nothing 
substantial is added by G. Krahmer in his valuable essay, De tabula mundi ab Joanne descripta 


(Halle Diss., Berlin, 1920), pp. 8 f. 1 ; 
36 FH]. Graeven, Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XXI, 1898, p. 33. Different is the inter- 


pretation by E. T. DeWald, The Illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter (Princeton, 1932)F pa 4) 
pax xSexdIT: 
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beyond the limits of the Middle-Ages.” Here the Chronoi are really represented, on 
the left margin of the miniature, as three naked figures, very schematically drawn and 
consequently not necessarily as three children, as they have been generally interpreted ; 
on the right the figure of Aion follows, also naked, and holding in his hand a long 
serpentine object; it is, in fact, in all probability, a misunderstood and rough sketch 
of a snake. such as is held by the image of Saturnus-Saeculum in the description of a 


Fig. 8. Utrecht Psalter, Illustration to Psalm 89 


medieval text, the Mythographus Vaticanus //]: ** Tempora omnia in se recurrunt, 
qua de causa draconem flammivomum in dextra tenere perhibetur. Another literary 
source confirms the possibility of the detachment of the serpent from Aion’s body: 
it is a passage in the great magic papyrus of Paris, where for a magic ritual the usual 
demonic being with leonine head is described, not with a snake twisted around the 
body, but lifting with the right hand a staff around which one serpent is twined, while 
another creeps around his left arm.*” On the relief of Aion and Kore, we have seen 
the serpent surrounding only the legs of Aion, and rising from there, supported by 
the god’s left hand, above his shoulders. But a relief in the gardens of the Colonna 


*7 Cf. G. R. Benson and D. T. Tselos, in Art Bulletin, XIII, 1931, pp. 13 ff. 
$8 See Cumont, Textes et Mon., II, p. 53, $ 6. 
°° Pap. Gr. Mag., IV, 2113 ff. (vol. I, p. 136) ; Cumont, Textes et Mon., II, p. 57, c: 
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Palace on the Quirinale in Rome shows an image of the lion-headed Aion, wearing 
breeches on the lower part of its body, and stretching both arms holding torches; here 
the snakes are twisted around the four open wings.*” On another relief, from 
Argentoratum in Upper Germany (Fig. 9), Aion is, on the contrary, a figure with 
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Fig. 10. Amulet in Black 
Stone with the Figure of Aion 
in the Naturhistorisches Mu- 
seum, Vienna 


Fig. 9. Relief from Argentoratum in 
Upper Germany 


ted face. who stands, with four spread wings, before a lion. Ele 
ar to that worn by the god in the relief of Aion 
Here the serpent surrounds 


a human and bearc 
wears a kilt around the waist simil 
and Kore: his right hand holds a key and his left a torch. 
je floor in the left corner of the relief. Finally, the serpent is held 


a crater lying on tl | 
(Fig. 10) in which without doubt a vartation ot 


in the right hand by another figure 
40 Cumont, ibid., II, p. 197, no. 10 4, fr ele 


41 [bid., II, p. 340, no. 240, fir. 214. Also the headless statue from the Mithreum of Emerita, 
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Chronos-Aion was recognized, although the cryptic text around it mentions specifically 
neither Chronos nor Aion: here neither the usual lion-headed figure appears, nor the 
human winged being we have described above, but a demon with a human upper part 
and a leonine lower part of the body. ihe image is roughly carved on an amulet of 
the Naturhistorisches Museum in Vienna,” in a black stone, the shape of which recalls 
a prehistoric axe. It is well known, indeed, that these prehistoric implements were 
considered in historical ages especially fit for magical purposes. The demon is here, 
too, bearded, but shows a bald head * adorned with horns; “ his left hand rests on 
his breast. The amulet seems too big to be hung around the neck like a wepiappa, and 
more fit for a house duAakryptov. 

But the figure of Aion on our mosaic, in spite of its fragmentary state, casts a 
bright light upon a much discussed iconographic problem, and one destined perhaps 
to remain unsolved without the discovery of new decisive arguments such as that 
offered by the Antiochene monument. We have before us the figure of an old man 
with long white hair and beard, such as Aion is usually depicted, for instance in the 
Nonnus verses quoted above. But the curved object he holds with his out-stretched 
right hand is not a veil, as has been claimed, nor a roll. If continued beyond the 
fracture, it would describe a complete circle. It appears to be of solid material, not 
fluctuating, and its edges, drawn in perspective, are imagined as running parallel: 
it is in fact a wheel, probably of metal, thin, gray in color with brown edges. Con- 
sequently we have before us the first certain and indisputable artistic representation 
of Aion such as he often appears to us in poetical descriptions, turning the wheel of 
life, or of the human seasons. We may find a vague image of this conception as early 
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But if we descend through many centuries, down beyond the age of our mosaic (but 
to about the age to which the original of the Utrecht Psalter may be attributed), 
in a passage by Nonnus—the poet who uses the image of Aion more often than any 


surrounded by snakes, had originally in all probability a human head, since a leonine mask is repre- 
sented on its breast: see Cumont, Comptes Rendus de l’Acad. des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, 1905, 
p. 149, fig. 

* Rk. Wunsch, “ Deisidaimoniaka,” in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XII, 1909, pp. 32 f£., 
fig. 4; Th. Hopfner, Griech.-dgyptischer Offenbarungssauber, IL (Studien sur Seas ee u. 
Papyruskunde, ed. by G. Wessely, XXIII, Leipzig, 1924), p. 70, § 136 f., p. 76, fig. 

* A peculiarity attributed to Kaipés, bald but with a tuft of baie on his forehead: see Phaedrus, 
Fabulae Aesop., V,8 (Tempus). Also the image by L ysippos was bald; see the interesting epigram 
of the Anth. Plan, IV, 275. Cf. my paper quoted above in Rend. Lincei, XXXII, 1923. pp. 280 f. 

“4 Goat’s horns are characteristic of the Sun-God Ammon-Ra. 
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Fig. 11. Mosaic in Black and White from a Tomb of the 
Necropolis of the Isola Sacra near Ostia 


What more enlightening artistic illustration of this passage could we produce than 
the recently discovered black-and-white mosaic from a tomb of the Isola Sacra near 
the mouth of the Tiber at Ostia (Fig. 11)?” The nude old man seated on a rock and 


45 Lackeit, op. cit., pp. 86 ff. 
46(G. Calza, La Necropoli del porto di Roma nell’Isola Sacra (Rome, 1940), Tomb no. 101, 
pp. 183 ff., fig. 92, pp. 312 f The tomb seems to belong to the Hadrianic-Antonine period. A cloth 
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turning a wheel, is undoubtedly Aion. He eternally turns the wheel of time; but time 
rolls. in regard to human life, in the fourfold aspect of the seasons: the allegories ot 
Die ps 


Fig, 12. 


Silver Patera from Parabiago in the Palazzo di Brera, Milan 


is spread on the rock on which Aion is seated. He seems to have a wreath around his head. The 
wreaths of the Seasons are respectively of flowers, ears of corn, vines and weeds. 

3ecause he could not refer to figured representations, Tassilo von Scheffer, in his translation 
of the passage by Nonnus quoted above (Munich, 1933), fails to grasp the real elements of the 


poet’s image. See the similar image by John of Gaza, where the months replace the seasons as 
periods of the year (infra, p. 311). 
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the four seasons indeed, each characterised by their usual attributes of different 
wreaths, are ready to pass through the wheel, preceded by Spring who is already 
treading over it with a dancing step. The link between eternal Aion and the earthly 


aspect of Time is furthermore symbolized by the nude female figure lying on the 


ground above the scene. It is evidently 
the image of Tellus. It is as Aion that 
we recognize now, consequently, another 
figure that appears in a similar attitude, 
turning a wheel, but now specified as the 
wheel of the Zodiac. The figure appears, 
to be precise, in a different aspect, not 
as a bearded old man but as a vigorous 
youth, standing within the wheel or near- 
by, on three well-known monuments, 
associated with other allegories or con- 
nected with other monuments clearly 
related to mystic cults. These three monu- 
ments are: the silver Jax from Para- 
biago ( Figs. 12-13), and the two mosaics 
from Sentinum, modern Sassoferrato 
(Fig. 14) and Hippo Regius in Algeria 
(Fig. 15).%7 The youth, half-draped on 
the silver plate and on the African mo- 
saic, in the former holds a scepter, and 
is supported within the wheel by Atlas 
and flanked by a snake wound around a 
bethel, in the latter holds the horn of 
abundance: he is naked, his head crowned Fig. 13. Detail of Figure 12 

with a rich wreath of flowers, on the 

mosaic of Sentinum. On the Janx the figure faces the triumph of Cybele and AALUS* 
above are represented the divinities of Light, the quadriga of the rising sun preceded 
by Phosphorus and the biga of the moon preceded by Hesperus; below are the alle- 
gories of Tellus and the Horae, of Ocean and Thetis, and of the nymphs of the foun- 
tains. The mosaic of Sentinum decorated the floor of an annex to a Mithreum, in 


47 Alda Levi, La Patera d’argento di Parabiago, kk. Istituto di Archeologia e Storia dell’Arte, 
Opere d’Arte, fasc. V (Rome, 1935), pp. 8 f., notes 26-27, pls. I-IV; eadem, Critica d Arte, II, 1937, 
pp. 218 ff., figs. 5-6; Inventaire des Mosaiques de la Gaule et de lV’ Afrique, III, Algérie, no. 41, plate. 
The mosaic of Hippo is still in situ; that from Sentinum is in the Room of Trajan in the Munich 
Glyptothek. The silver patera is preserved in the Palazzo di Brera, Milan. 

The interpretation as Aion of the youth on the Parabiago plate seems to be suggested also 


by R. Hinks, Myth and Allegory, p. 41. 
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which also a relief with Mithras tauroktonos was discovered. In all three monuments, 
furthermore, by the gesture of the hand of the god of the Zodiac resting on the sign 
of the Bull, Aion seems clearly represented as Sol in Toro: a meaning that in the 
Parabiago plate is an obvious allusion to the marriage ot Cybele and Attis which took 
place exactly in the spring equinox, from immemorial times fixed by the oriental 
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Fig. 14. Mosaic Floor from a Mithreum at Sentinum (Sassoferrato ) 
now in the Glyptothek at Munich 


astronomers and astrologers at the entry of the sun into this constellation. The god 
of the Zodiac has been variously interpreted as Dionysos, the solar Apollo, Sol, Annus, 
Caelus, Phanes,** and finally as Mithras. But indeed we have already mentioned how 
Aion in the Gnostic doctrines was identified with the solar divinities, and how he was 
considered as a brother to Phanes. The equation with Mithras of all these solar 
divinities such as Aion, Helios, Dionysos, has already suggested also the interpreta- 
tion of Mithras for the theriomorphic being who is called generally, as we have seen 


* Albizzati, “La Lanx di Parabiago e i Testi orfici,” in Athenaeum, XXV, 1937, pp. 187 ff. 
According to Albizzati, p. 190, note 2. the position of the youth’s hand on the sign of the Zodiac 
would have a different meaning as well, and would refer, to be precise, to Phanes’ birth. 
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before, Chronos or Aion; *” strictly analogous to this is another ee seve 
e ) i ¥ ES 50 : z as < ee 
Modena (to which we shall return below )" now generally interpreted a anes ( . 
nets oe: ihee % ; ‘ ae 

16). If the name of Aion does not appear in the Mithriac mysteries, this means only 


Fig. 16. Relief in Modena 


that in all probability it could not appear because it was not to be pronounced by the 
profane; we shall repeatedly find an echo of this prohibition in magic texts, and we 
noticed before the reticence 1n pronouncing his name in the passage of Suidas men- 
tioning his cult-statue at Alexandria. On the other hand, the relationship between the 


4° See A. Dieterich, Abraxas (Leipzig, 1891), pp. 53 f. 5° Page 299. 
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late Gnostic conception of Aion and the religion of Mithras is undeniable; Aion is 
almost identical with the Mithriac personification of Time, with the Mithriac Saturnus- 
Kronos. And no wonder. We have said that originally the Hellenic Aion was not at 
all conceived as the supreme and eternal principle of the universe, but only as a period 
of time renewing itself, a duration of time repeating itself (and especially that of the 
year). In the cosmogonies preserved to us this subordinate position is made clear by 
the denomination of Aion as the son of Kronos, or of a Virgin, or of Helios.”’ Slowly, 
however, the old conceptions of the astral mythology were transformed under the 
influence of the speculations of the theologians. To the divinized Aion are applied the 
definitions which philosophy had attributed to the cosmic principles of Time. This 
last conception of Aion-Time approaches consequently that abstraction of Time which 
played an important role in the doctrines of the Chaldaic oracles, from which the 
mysteries of Mithras were derived. Now can flow together into the conception of 
Aion all qualities of endless Time, the primeval cause of all things, such as is the 
character of the old Persian divinity Zervan Akarana whom a sect of magicians placed 
indeed at the origin of the world as the king of the celestial hierarchies, and from 
whom both the good god Ahura Mazda and the evil god Ahriman were born.” Ex- 
pressions, stich as we have already found for the late god of the classical world, are 
used for this divinity: dzavorov ev amavaTous ai@vos mepiddors ( Dio Chrysostom, 
Orat. XXXVI, 42: ed. G. Budé, II, Leipzig, 1919, p. 16). The image of the wheel, 
finally, which we have seen suddenly appear in the artistic repertory of late antiquity 
for Aion, goes back to him as well: the figure which we have met with before may 
exactly fit the image as described by Proclus, “ always turning an untiring wheel and 
staying in it.” ” 

Again the poetical images of Hellenic classical literature agree exactly with the 
religious content of the oriental doctrines. The deity who moves the beginnings of 
things, and who stands immobile in the center of the wheel, recalls the statue of Aion, 


a1 gw [Hate | ec oO Tratnp rou maAwyevovs Aiévos: Pap. Gr. Mag., VII, 510 (London papyrus, 
vol. IT, p. 23). . 

52 Nock, loc. cit., pp. 79 ff. refuses to recognize the identity of Aion and Zervan. It is certain 
that originally there was nothing in common between Aion and the Babylonian divinities (see 
Cumont, in Comptes Rendus cit., 1928, p. 279). We may accept also Nock’s affirmation (loc. Chis, 
p. 82) that “so far as I know, Aion never renders Zervan,” or rather that (p. 86) sy Aion is not 
actually used of Zervan.” This does not destroy, however, the general and plausible opinion that, 
together with Semitic, Egyptian, and other elements, also elements characteristic of Zervan con- 
tributed through Mithraism in shaping the complex figure of Aion in the syncretistic religion and 

g late antiquity. 
ea aiel e. He dokvw atpopadyyt (Proclus, In Timaeum, p- 242 D ed. E. Diehl, nO 
Leipzig, 1906, pp. 13 f.); cf. W. Kroll, De oraculis Chaldaicis (in Breslauer ues Abhandlungen, 
VII, 1894), p. 27, and note 1. See also other similar passages, such as that by Proclus, Jn Parm., 
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who was adored at Eleusis, and whose dedication, belonging to the age of Augustus, 
is preserved to us: ‘* for the power of Rome and the perpetuity of the Mysteries.” ” 
It is the eternal being, the ruler of the universe, without beginning and without end, 
who was, 1s, and will be, the immutable and perpetual creator 
of the phenomena of nature. The wheel, which signifies the 
endless renewal of the phenomena of nature, is a symbol 
entirely akin to the circle of the Zodiac, indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the cult of Mithras. Sometimes we see the whole 
circle of the Zodiac surrounding the representation of the 
tauroktonos deity.” Elsewhere, especially on the large re- 
liefs of Germany, the twelve signs of the Zodiac are carved 
around the arched upper border of the cave where the bull 
is immolated: this cave was considered as representing the 
world, and its border was consequently a symbol of the 
heavenly vault. We do not wonder, therefore, if the signs 
of the Zodiac are introduced into the representation of the 
lion-headed monster symbolizing the Mithriac god of Time, 
to signify that the sun in its ecliptic successively passes 
through the twelve constellations. On the fine fragmentary 
statue at Arles (Fig. 17) all the twelve signs are visible be- 
tween the coils of the serpent surrounding its body, and 
probably hinting at the sinuous course of the sun through 
the sky, while only four signs appear on the statue, also 
ire mutilated, in the Vatican Library.” Another curious sculp- 
ee ne ture, found in the Mithreum of Housestead (Borcovicus ) 
in Arles in Northern England (Fig. 18) calls even more sharply 

to mind the monuments we are dealing with. Here within 

the ring of the Zodiac the naked torso of Mithras, worked in the round, holding the 
knife and the flaming torch, appears between the two halves of a sphere or of an egg, 
one half beneath his waist and the other above his head. But in the confluence of ideas 
and symbols which characterizes the religious syncretism of late antiquity, the sym- 
bolism of Mithras passes to other religions and other mysteries as well. Other 


** Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec.? (Leipzig, 1920), no. 1125; Cumont, loc. Cit, p.e- 280; 
Nock, loc. cit., p. 83, note 97. 

°° E.g., Cumont, Tertes et Mon., II, no. 220, fig. 192; no. 267, p. 389, fig. 304, etc. See more- 
over the relief from Salona in Spalato, Bulié, Bullettino di Arch. e Storia Dalmata, XXXII, 1909, 
pp. 50 ff., pl. VII, 2. Cf. Fritz Saxl, Mithras (Berlin® 1931) paodeanden owas ik, Mae, See. 
ibid., pp. 95 f., believes that the circular representation of the Zodiac around the god is a Greek 
Invention. 

°° Cumont, Textes et Mon., I, p. 80; II, no. 281, p. 403, fig. 325; no. 37, p. 213, figs. 43-44. 

7 [bid., II, no. 273, p. 395, fig. 315; Saxl, Mithras, Heel plae29, 
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deities ** can now be represented in the Zodiacal ring as astral divinities. Similar repre- 
sentations not only express the eternity of their evolution and their rule over the sky, 
but also—because of the wide expansion of the astrological doctrines, spread through- 


Fig. 18. Stone Sculpture from the Mithreum of 
Borcovicus (Housestead) in Northern England 


out Egypt especially by the teachings of Hermes Trismegistus—their rule over all 
nature submitted to the influence of the stars. So Helios on his quadriga may be 
surrounded by the Zodiac, or some single siens of the Zodiac may be placed in an arc 
behind his carriage or be represented on the shoulder-belt crossing the breast of a 


58 See Cumont, s.v. Zodiacus, in Daremberg-Saglic, Dict. des Antiquités Gr, et Kom., Vet O1o: 
pp. 1056 f. 
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statue of the Sun.’ Elsewhere, on Alexandrian coins and gems, we may find in the 
center of the Zodiac the bust of Sarapis, or the busts of Sarapis and Isis, or those ot 
Helios and Selene, and even the figure of Pan—risen to the rank of a panthean deity 
in stoic philosophy thanks to a pun on his name—playing his flute, with a probable 
allusion to the harmony of the spheres. The eternal renewal of the cycles of human 
life is the obvious meaning of the famous coin struck at Alexandria in a.p. 138-139 
by Antoninus Pius on the occasion of the beginning of a new Sothic cycle (Fig. 19 a): 
the planets are depicted around the bust of Sarapis, and the ring of the Zodiac in an 
outer circle.” In the same connection may be classified probably also another Alexan- 
drian coin of the same Emperor (Fig. 19 b), where the inscription AION surrounds 
an image of the Phoenix, symbolically representing the renewal of human life."” The 
relations between the supreme and immortal divinity and the destinies of the mortal 
beings appear even more clearly on the coin struck at Nicaea in Bithynia (Fig. 19 c), 
where Zeus, seated on his throne within the ring of the Zodiac, is flanked by the 
carriages of the Sun and the Moon, and dominates the figures of the Earth and the 
Ocean lying at his feet: °° a compendious representation which immediately recalls the 
symbolism used for Cybele on the Parabiago /anx. Finally the youthful image of Aion 
himself appears on another coin (Fig. 19 ¢), “ this time standing within the wheel with 
an aspect and an attitude practically identical to those of the god of the Parabiago 
plate, the mantle falling from the shoulder behind the naked body, but holding in the 
left hand, instead of the sceptre, a globe on which the Phoenix rests. The coin, which 
has passed from the Montagu Collection to the British Museum, is an aureus struck 
by Hadrian during his third consulate (A.p. 119-138), on which the Greek name of 
the god is translated into one of its Latin equivalents, Saeculum: Saec(ulum) au- 
r(eum). But the artistic representation of the Zodiac, following the same process 


°° Thus on the famous Vatican torso, see Rapp, s.v. Helios, in Roscher’s Lexikon, fig. on 
col. 2002. 

°° Head, Historia Numorum?’, 1911, p. 863; Cumont, in Daremberg-Saglio, loc. cit., p. 1049, 
fig. 7588. 

* Brit. Mus., Cat. of Greek Coins, Alexandria, pl. NXNVI, 1004; F. Imhoof-Blumer and O. 
Keller, Tier- u. Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen u. Gemmen (Leipzig, 1889), pl. XII, 24; J. Vogt, 
Die Alexandrinischen Miinzen, I (Stuttgart, 1924), p. 115. As regards the meaning of the symbol 
of the Phoenix and its most important representations, see the imposing mosaic from Antioch in 
the center of whichagain the Phoenix stands on top of a rock, Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II (Princeton, 
1938), pl. 43; J. Lassus, “ La Mosaique du Phenix,” in Mon. Piot, XXXVI, 1938, pp. 81 ff., pl. V. 

*° Cumont, in Daremberg-Saglio, loc. cit., p. 1057, fig. 7597; see on other similar coins ibid., 
note 7; also A. B. Cook, Zeus, I (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 752 ff., figs. 551 ff.; and the Thracian 
coin, Saxl, Mithras, fig. 196, pl. 35, our Fig. 19 d. 

* P. Strack, Untersuchungen sur rémischen Reichspragung des sweiten Jahrhunderts, I 
(Stuttgart, 1933), pp. 100 ff., pl. 1, 78; H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the Brit. Mus.. 
III (London, 1936), pp. cxxxi f., p. 278, no. 312, pl. 52, 10; Albizzati, loc. cit., p. 190, note 2, 
pl. 2, 2. On coins of Faustina, Aeternitas holds the Phoenix upon a globe: see Mattingly, op. cit., 


IV, 1940, p. Ixxxiii. 
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which we have noticed for the word Aion in the language, may finally, devoid of 
practically all its philosophical and religious content, express by itself merely the 
concept of Eternity: so in a bronze medallion struck by Hadrian for the apotheosis 


Fig. 19. Coins: (a) Antoninus Pius (Alexandria, A.p. 138-139), with Zodiac around Bust 
of Sarapis; (b) Antoninus Pius (Alexandria), with AIQN around Phoenix; (c) Nicaea 
(Bithynia), with Zodiac around Zeus: (d) Thracia, Type asc; (¢) Aureus of Hadrian, with 
Aion (Saeculum Aureum) within the wheel, holding Globe Surmounted by Phoenix 


of Trajan, where the latter Emperor is represented probably in the attitude of Zeus, 
seated and surrounded by the Zodiac.” In the same way, later, the two busts of the 
dead couple appear within the Zodiac on the Barberini sarcophagus of the Bliss Col- 


64 BR. Gnecchi, 1 Medaglioni romani, II (Milan, 1912), no. 105, pl. 147, 3-4 (two specimens, 


in Padua and Copenhagen ). 
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lection at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington; beneath are putti as vintagers, on the 
sides are the personifications of the four Seasons. The Seasons, the divisions of Time 
in its relationship with human life, belong to Mithriac symbolism. Representations 
of the Zodiac were often painted on the walls of Mithriac temples, while sometimes 
the signs of the Zodiac, worked separately in bronze, were applied to the walls. These 
in some cases were grouped three by three, according to the seasons. We have men- 
tioned above a statue of the lion-headed demon adorned with four signs of the Zodiac: 
these are the signs of the months of the solstices and equinoxes, that is, of the begin- 
nings of the seasons. The Seasons themselves are represented on a conspicuous num- 
ber of Mithriac monuments.” With the Seasons often the Winds are associated, each 
of which was considered to rule over a period of the year and to determine the climatic 
conditions to which a season was submitted. We have mentioned before the tradition 
of Philo according to which Aion himself was a son of the wind god Kolpias; Aion is 
invoked, moreover, as god of the four winds in magical texts.” This is the reason for 
the conspicuous presence of the Seasons on all our three representations of the god 
of the Zodiac: Summer and Spring are indeed, in all probability, the two preserved 
figures in the mosaic from Hippo.” In the mosaic from Sentinum the opposition 
between human time and the god of astral eternity is stressed even more by grouping 
at his feet the four putti of the seasons around the figure of the reclining Tellus. 
Finally on the Janx from Parabiago we find again the complete symbolism we have 
noticed before on the coin of Nicaea, not in direct relation to Aion, but to the gods 
of the mysteries, Cybele and Attis, as it is to the supreme astral god on the coin. In 
the mosaic of Hippo the god of the Zodiac, standing outside the ring he is moving 
with his right hand, holds in his left a horn of abundance the mouth of which is full 
of grapes; a vine branch with bunches of grapes spreads beyond the Zodiac along the 
edge on the left of the scene, while colored flowers and twigs are in the field on the 
right. This does not compel us necessarily to identify the divine youth with Dionysos, 


* E. Strong, Apotheosis and After Life (London, 1915), pl. XXXII; H. Kahler, Zwei Sockel 
eines Triumphbogens im Boboligarten su Florens, 96. Berlin. Winckelmannsprogr., 1936, p. 31, 
fig. 20; R. Hinks, Myth and Allegory in Ancient Art (Studies of the Warburg Institute, vol. V1), 
London, 1939, pl. 6. A comprehensive study on this monument by G. Hanfmann is soon to appear. 

®° Cumont, Textes et Mon., I, pp. 92 f. 

"Thus on the Leiden papyrus, Pap. Gr. Mag., XII, 238 (vol. II, p. 74). The winds may 
refer to a quite different symbolism, both in Mithriac and in other mystic religions. See their 
representation, e.g., in the Palermo mosaic of which I have recently tried to demonstrate the sym- 
bolic meaning referring to mystic doctrines, in Berytus, VII, 1942, pp. 47 f., pls. V and VI, 2-3. 
On this quite different symbolism of the winds cf. Saxl, Mithras, p. 79. 

** The theatrical masks represented on this mosaic between the Seasons might be an allusion 
to the masks used in the mysteries of Mithras and in other religious mysteries: see Cumont, Textes 
é¢ Mon., 1, pp. 315 f, Elsewhere masks allude undoubtedly to the stars: so e.g., above the ed dge 
of the preat altar at Carnuntum around which the Seasons and the Winds are represented, towether 
with Coelus supporting the vault of the firmament: see ibid., II, no. 228 bis, c, p. 496, figs. 432 ff. 
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represented as a solar god, the dispenser of the fruit of the year: the same meaning 
indeed is possessed also by the Mithriac deity of Time, who, while bringing the suc- 
cession of the various seasons. is at the same time the fecundating god—or on the 
contrary the destructive god—who brings to maturity the fruit of earth and devours 
it, according to another passage of the Mythographus Vaticanus quoted before.” To 
this god is given the name Frugifer, which identifies him with the strange divinity of 
Saeculum Frugifer worshiped especially at Hadrumetum in Africa and represented 
on numerous imperial coins, a divinity which is nothing else but a not completely 
disguised Romanization of the Punic Baal: another confirmation of the confluence 
into the Mithriac religion of Mazdeian and Semitic elements, like the assimilation 
of the Phoenician Baal Shamin by Aion in the cosmogony of Philo we have men- 
tioned above.” 

On the plate from Parabiago the figure within the Zodiac holds the scepter, an 
attribute which we have seen also in the hands of the lion-headed demon. He is flanked 
by a serpent winding around an obelisk: the bethel is in the Mithriac legend an obvious 
allusion to the god’s birth from a rock, eds ék wérpas. Such a rock, besides often 
appearing associated with the god in his representations, was worshipped in the form 
of a conical stele in his sanctuaries; some original specimens were found in the 
Mithrea, and several of them are surrounded by the serpent.” We have seen, however, 
that the serpent“ became also the unfailing attribute of the demon of Time in 
Mithriac mythology; as such we have seen it also completely detached from the 
demon’s body, and in one case winding about a crater, an object around which it 
appears also on numerous Mithriac representations. This represented in the Mithrea, 
according to information by Porphyrius, the source springing from the cave originally 
consecrated to the cult of Zoroaster.” On the Parabiago plate, finally, the god of the 
Zodiac is supported by a naked torso of Atlas, the “faultless Titan,’ who in fact, 
according to the Orphic doctrines, had not participated with his brothers in Zagreus’ 
slaughter (see Kern, Orphic. Fragm. no. 215, pp. 235 f.). The Hellenic bearer of 
the heavenly globe is a motif which was introduced in fact into the Mithriac symbolism 
and into the oriental religions, where the figure of the Titan appears as an image of 
the Mithriac deity of Caelus. Similarly in the Mithriac mythology is mentioned a 


6° Annuam fecunditatem atque proventum omnium devorat frugum: Cumont, Textes et Mon., 
Rie oy uae 24, . . . 

70 See Nock, loc. cit., pp. 86 {. Also this quality of Aion as the inventor of nourishment with 
fruit recalls the mythology of Mithras, who immediately after his birth is said to have picked 

7 fruit from a tree. 

Oe oe Textes et Mon., I, p. 160, note 1. Cf. also Saxl, Mithras, figs. 155-161, pl. 29. 

72 On the serpent in Mithriac iconography see Saxl, op. cit., pp. 60 ff. Cf. also E. Swoboda, 
“ Die Schlange 1m Mithraskult,” Ost. Jahreshefte, XXX, 1936-7, pp. 1 ff. Son. 

78 Tapa ro MiOpa 6 Kparnp dyri ras mys Téeraxtar: De antro nympharum, 17, ed. Nauck (Leipzig, 
1886), p. 69. See Cumont, Textes et Mon., Il, p. 40, c. On the snake around the crater, cf. G. W. 
Elderkin, Kantharos (Princeton, 1924), pp. 9, 37; Saxl, op. cit., p. 64. 
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gigantic angel who sustains the firmament on his shoulders (Quoddpos), while to 
Atlas apparently even a cult was dedicated in the Sy rian religion, since a statue to 
him is mentioned in the temple at Hierapolis.“ The Titan’s image does not appear 
only on our Italic object dedicated to the mysteries of Cybele, but sometimes also in 
the repertory of the usual Mithriac representations: he raises a large sphere on his 
shoulders, for instance, on the big relief at Osterburken near the Roman limes of 
Upper Germany, while, nude and bent forward, he supports only the cornice of the 
altar of Carnuntum in Pannonia.” Elsewhere, however, the classical iconography is 
not accepted by the oriental repertory in its integrity, but Atlas’ image puts on oriental 
garments: so, for instance, on the relief of Neuenheim,”* where a figure in oriental 
costume and wearing a Phrygian cap lifts with upstretched arms not the heavenly 
sphere but a disc, that is, the dise of the Zodiac like that sustained by Atlas on the 
sculpture at Villa Albani.” Atlas, finally, is described as supporting a disc surrounding 
the image of a child in the ékdpaous by John of Gaza. Friedlander correctly asserts ™ 
that nowhere else, either in literature or in art, does Atlas lift the disc of the sun. 
But here too we do not gather from the poet’s words “ that it is a question of the solar 
disc, but rather of the sphere of the universe, evidently represented as a ring—and 
perhaps as the ring of the Zodiac—in order to leave free space in the center for the 
divine being. And the child in the center does not necessarily represent the rising sun, 


Bes Lucian, De Syria dea, 38: preva. de tov ’AroAAwva Eoavoy éatw “AtAavTos. 

7 Cumont, Textes et Mon., I, pp. 90 f.; II, no. 246e, 2, p. 349, pl. VI; no. 228 bis, c, 1, p. 497, 
fig. 432. See the first monument also in Saxl, Mithras, fig. 83, pl. 15. 

76 Cumont, Textes et Mon., II, no. 245d, 1, p. 346, pl. V. 

™G. Thiele, Antike Himmelsbilder (Berlin, 1898), p. 25, fig. 3; Helbig, Fiihrer*, II, p. 458, 
108 1929: 

IO) Pe Clie Opa ck foots 

™ That the reader may check this affirmation I give here the translation of the principal pas- 
sages of this description, a translation in which I sometimes differ from Friedlander’s interpretation. 


96 ff.: In order to raise his fiery burden Atlas stands stooped, holding near his temples the life-prolonging 
sparks, bending his head aside and with his hands uplifted, his neck turned sideways, stretching his tired 
limbs, taking care thus to lighten his load. As though equipped for toil he is lightly-clad, covered only 
by a kilt around his waist. ; 
107 ff.: ... the governing Word curved the sky as an endless sphere, and by the will of the same 
Word the earth is suspended within it as the center of the sphere. From the north stands unshaken its 
axis, equally balanced, rectilinear, supporting nature, piercing the sphere from pole to pole and affixed 
to both poles. Upright, it pins the earth and holds it tight, and Atlas in his enduring and tireless eternal 
strength stands as this steadfast axis. The tips of the axis are fixed in the fiery pole near the southern 
end and in the dry frozen vault of the north. The starry pole of the North which is always visible in the 
luminous rotations of the supernal sphere they call the right pole, and the fiery south pole near to the 
ground bare of stars, which runs invisibly, the left pole... . 

126 ff. 3ut also the wanderer son of glowing Orient, Phaethon the bringer of light, established the 
generation of Harmony; and giving heed to the center of the intellectually perceptible wheel of the world 
with his generative spark he keeps everything flowing around. .. . ‘ 
134 ff.: ... they fixed a disc to the axis so that Atlas rooted in the ground might the better attend con- 
stantly to lifting the prince of ether, himself driving the world’s charioteer. 
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but rather perhaps the cosmic deity, such as the child Mithras appearing in the center 
of the zodiacal disc on the Mithriac relief of Trier *’ (Fig. 20). 

We have thus cleared the way to consider another famous and much discussed 
image of a god in the Zodiac, which differs from those examined before inasmuch 
as he does not turn the wheel of the Zodiac, but only stands in a majestic attitude 
within it; this is the relief in Modena (Fig. 16).% The strange deity shows his 
beautiful and youthful body in full nakedness, and an imperious and thoughtful head 
certainly derived from a solar image, while only his bull or goat hoofs depart from 
human nature. The body, provided with wings, is wrapped about with snake coils, 
and the tips of a moon-crescent protrude from his shoulders. The god holds the 
scepter and the thunderbolt ; flames rise toward the sky from the two halves of a sphere 
or a cone placed beneath his feet and over his head: the head of the serpent wound 
around his body rests on the front of the upper hemisphere. A lion’s mask is repre- 


80S. Loeschke, Die Erforschung des Tempelbezirkes im Altbachtale zu Trier (Berlin, 1928), 
p. 16, fig. 28; id., “* Bedeutung u. Gefahrdung der grossen Tempelgrabung in Trier,” from Trierer 
Zeitschrift, IV, 1929, p. 16 and p. 36, pl. IV; Saxl, Mithras, p. 96, fig. 199, pl. 35; A. Levi, La 
Patera di Parabiago, pl. V, 2. As regards the excavation of the sanctuary near Trier, see now the 
first fascicule of the final publication, S. Loeschke, Der Tempelbezirk im Altbachtale zu Trier ak 
(Berlin, 1938). On this monument, contrary to the description of the painting in Gaza, only the 
child’s bust is represented, naked and wearing the Mithriac Phrygian cap, whose outstretched right 
hand supports the ring of the Zodiac while the left holds the sphere of the world. A position of 
the god in the Zodiac more resembling that of the Gaza painting appears on the Borcovicus sculpture 
we mentioned above (Fig. 18), where the god stretches both arms sidewards so as to reach the 
ring of the Zodiac. His hands, in fact, hold the divine attributes, which however are almost con- 
cealed against the edge of the Zodiac, and might have escaped the attention of the poet. A similar 
position recurs elsewhere for the figure of Mithras being born: so, e.g., on the sculpture from the 
Mithreum of Alt-Ofen near Budapest, Cumont, Textes et Mon., II, no. PISd spmoce ite Oss 
Saxl, Mithras, fig. 161, pl. 29. We remark that, as a matter of fact, in John’s text the name Helios 
never does appear. To the divinity of the disc of the universe is often applied the epithet Phaethon, 
which not only can be justified by the equation Mithras = Sun, but which is used indeed for Mithras 
by Nonnus, the primary source of John’s poetry (see ’Acovpios Pacbov, Dionys., XX1, 249 [or 251]; 
the same epithet can be used also for the Orphic primeval deity : Iporoyovos Padbwv, Orph. fragm. 57, 
Abel, Orphica, p. 175). The position and the attitude of the child within the Zodiac in the Trier 
relief hint at the birth of the young Sun at the beginning of the year (see Saxl, Mithras, pp. O6iE.): 
the relief contains, in other words, a symbolism very similar to that attributed by John (lines 56 ff.) 
to the childish figure supported by Atlas in the Gaza painting. 

Also the terms used for the object lifted by Atlas do not fit better the image of the sun’s disc 
than that of the sphere of the universe. Sometimes (e. g., in line 66) the word disc is used, Else- 
where (line 53) it is called xavos depourorytos, ' the high-soaring cone.” Its flame (pd0é) is related, 
in lines 69 f., to the wéAos, and a similar image is that iu line 95, aiyAq obpaviov hapmripos. 

®1 See especially Cavedoni, in Atti e memorie della Deputazione di storia patria per Modena 
e Parma, I, 1863, pp. 1 ff.; F. Cumont, Rev. Arch., XL, 1902, Lipp. tice pial eundem, Les 
Mystéres de Mithra® (Bruxelles, 1913), p. 109, fig. 12; R. Eisler, Weltenmantel u. Himmelszelt, 
II (Munich, 1910), p. 400, fig. 47 eundem, Orpheus-the-Fisher (London, 1921), pl. V; Deubner, 
Rom. Mitt., XX VII, 1912, p. 18, note 5: Alda Levi, La Patera di Parabiago, p- 9, note 29, pil. ie 1; 
F. Cumont, Revue de I’Histoire des Religions, CX, 1934, pp. 63 ff.; Albizzati, loc. cit., pp. 192 ff, 
pl. 1; Doro Levi in Berytus, VI, 1942, p. 48, note 133. 
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sented on the god’s breast, and the heads of a ram and a goat project from his sides. 
The old and ingenious interpretation by Cavedoni, who recognized in this image the 
Orphic god Phanes born from the cosmic 
ego,” reinforced with new arguments by 
Eisler and L. Deubner, still prevails. On 
the other hand, the monuments we have 
examined before, support also Cumont’s 
comparison of this image to the Mithriac 
eod of Time. The explanation was pro- 
vided to Cumont himself by the recent dis- 
covery of three Greek Mithriac inscriptions 
under the slopes of the Aventine near the 
Tiber. All three are dedications to “ Zeus 
Helios Mithras.”’ In one of them the identi- 
fication of divinities of different origins 
proceeds further; this is dedicated “ Aw 
‘HAiw Mifpa Davyze. Here for the 
first time the introduction of Orphic doc- 
trines into the mysteries of the Persian 


»> 


god is explicitly and unmistakenly attested. 
Since Mithras and Phanes were confused 
into one and the same supreme deity, and 
since the religious exegesis was applied to 
assimilate the qualities of the two gods and 
to conciliate the differences of the two 
sacred traditions, it is no wonder that we 
often remain uncertain how to interpret 
some artistic monuments. The youthful 
image of the Modena relief is at the same 
time Mithras and Phanes. Moreover, the 


assimilation of elements and attributes does 


Fig. 20. The Birth of Mithras in the Zodiac, 
Relief from a Mithreum near Trier 


not stop here. The serpent surrounding 
the body of the god does not belong to the 
image of Phanes as described in the Theogonia, by Hieronymos and Hellanikos (Kern, 
Orplicorum Fragmenta, no. 54, pp. 130 ff.), which contains the closest points of 
resemblance to our relief. It was obviously derived, as Cumont has noticed, from the 


“On the cosmic egg, and the recent studies on this subject, see I. M. Linforth, The Arts of 
Orpheus, 1941, p. 226, note 25. On the assimilation of Mithras with Phanes. and the confusion 
of the sphere or the rock of Mithras’ birth with the cosmic egg (perhaps, e.g., on the Borcovicus 
sculpture), see Saxl, Mithras, p. 73, p. 74, note 1. 
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Mithriac statues of Aion we have examined before. In fact, in the same way as we 
have previously seen the identification of Aion with the supreme Sun-God, in the 
Orphic texts Phanes is described as having an aspect entirely similar to that of 
Chronos, by whom he was begotten. The same contamination of different deities and 
legends and confusion of heterogeneous elements appear also on other monuments. 
We have seen the two halves of the cosmic egg or sphere above and beneath the bust 
of Mithras-Phanes on the sculpture from the Mithreum of Borcovicus (Fig. 18), 
and the lower hemisphere under other representations of the Mithriac ‘* Chronos,” 
especially under the bearded image on the dvdaxrjpuov of the Naturhistorisches 
Museum in Vienna (Fig. 10) perfectly suitable for Aion-Chronos, but not at all 
becoming to the figure of Phanes coming to life. We have seen the lion-headed demon 
holding the attributes of the supreme command, and we have noticed on its body the 
signs of the Zodiac symbolizing its rule over the seasons. In the same way, probably, 
on our relief the leonine mask is the sign of the Zodiac dominating in midsummer, 
the ram and the capricorn those presiding over the beginnings of spring and autumn. 
We have said also that the heads of the winds in the four corners of the relief are 
related to the conception of the four seasons. The animal hoofs of the god, finally, 
call to mind, as well as the identification of Phanes with Pan, also the invocations to 
Aion identified with this god, for the accentuation, we said before, of his character 
of a panthean deity. A fortunate discovery of recent years, indeed, presents us with 
one of the monstrous images of Chronos-Aion we have often mentioned before, but 
this time standing on sheep’s legs and hoofs (Fig. 5).* 

The disc of the Zodiac, we were saying, replaces sometimes the sphere of the 
universe on Atlas’ shoulders. If indeed the disc of the Zodiac is the fittest image of 
the wheel of Time, both as a representation of the rotation of the sky determined by 
eternal laws and of the first Cause generating and renewing human destinies, on 
the other hand the heavenly sphere is another obvious attribute of that first Cause, 
the globe which is the Empyrean where it has its residence.* Zervan-Tvxy,” the 
primeval Cause that rules over human destinies through the rotation of the planets 
and the revolution of the Zodiac, as early as in the Avesta is usually associated in 


83 This is a relief discovered during the last excavations at Oxyrhynchos in Egypt by the 
Italian Society of Florence: see E. Breccia, “ Un ° Cronos Mitriaco’ ad Oxyrhynchos,” Mélanges 
Maspéro, Il (Mémoires de 'Inst. francais d’Archéol. orientale du Caire, LXVII), Cairo, 1934-37, 
pp. 257 ff., pl. The statue, similar in all other details to the other specimens of the Mithriac demon, 
shows higher artistic qualities than usual. A rayed halo appears behind the lion’s head; keys and 
sceptre are held in its hands, from which, furthermore, two snakes creep down, one on each side, 
to lick respectively a flaming altar and the usual Mithriac crater on the ground. The monstrous 


tongue develops into another serpent reaching the small altar. Between the two wings of the right 


side are represented a small lion and a star. 
84 Cumont, Textes et Mon., I, pp. 85 ff. tia . . 
85 According to Theodorus of Mopsuestia: Zopovdp, . . ov Kai Toxny Kade (Photius, Bibl. 81; 


ed. Bekker, I, Berlin, 1824, p. 63). 
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invocations with the sovereign Heaven; in Firdousi fate is still represented some- 
times by the image of Heaven, sometimes by that of Time. Ahura-Mazda was 
for ancient Persians “the eternal circle of Heaven”: consequent, therefore, is the 
increasing identification, caused by astrological speculation, of this concept of the 
eternal Heaven with that of Zervan, the infinite Time ruling over the upper spheres. 
Thus Ahura-Mazda is invoked in Latin as Caclus acternus Iupiter; and other alle- 
gorical representations of the Mithriac Caelus occur in the form of an eagle leaning 
over the heavenly sphere, adorned with the signs of the planets or with the zodiacal 
ring. The intermediate nature of xpdvos between the infinite time and the determina- 
tion of time through the influence of the sky, is repeatedly the object of the Western 
philosophical speculation.*’ We are not surprised, consequently, when we find * the 
lion-headed demon (which we have seen associated with the signs of the Zodiac) 
standing on the sphere of the globe, either smooth or adorned with the two crossing 
bands of the Zodiac and the milky-way,* or otherwise on a hemisphere adorned with 
a moon-crescent. But it is Aion who is described in this position in the magic papyrus 
of Berlin: dxwoxpdtwp, aiwvorohokpatep, emt Tod émtapepiov orabeis.”” Elsewhere in 
the same papyrus *’ a figure, named Sol-Horus, is described as the decoration of an 
amulet, and presents the form of the lion-headed demon we know well by now, its 
body wound about by the coils of a serpent biting its own tail. He holds on his left 
hand the world’s sphere and in his right the whip of the Egyptian gods. Shortly after 
this passage (line 164), the invocation again identifies the divinity with Aion: dedpd 
por, Bactred, . . . Oedv Pedy ioxuporv, arépavTov, auiavtov, adinynrov, Aidva KaTeaTnpty- 
[w]évov. . . . Nor should we be surprised to find again the world’s globe held by the 
solar deity in his quality of Kosmokrator in Western representations, and not only 
in a relief from the Esquiline belonging to the repertory of a Mithreum,” but also in 
an earlier Pompeian fresco from the Casa di Apolline (Fig. 21).°° On both these 


86 G A / , ” € a sr , \ ye ‘ “ \ - 
. 1) TOD xpovov vais, os dyow ... 0 Oeios “TauBrALxyos . . . wean eat aidvos Kai otvpavod Kal Tov pmey 


qyetra, TO S€ dopowdra: Proclus Diad., In Platonis Timaeum 38b; ed. Diehl, III (Leipzig, 
1906), p. 51. 

**Cumont, Textes et Mon., II, no. 10a, p. 196, fig. 21; no. 35, p. 214, fig. 41; no. 39, p. 215, 
fig. 46; no. 40, p. 216, fig. 47. 

**On the meaning of the two Aogoi xicAo. see Cumont, Textes et Mon., I, p. 89, note 5; 
Rom, Matt, Lh, 1936.pp.. 59: %: 

*” Pap. Gr. Mag., I, 203 (vol. I, p. 12). In the great Paris magic papyrus (ibid., I, p. 147, 
lines 2373 ff.) is described another effective amulet, “ which Hermes created for the wandering 
Isis,” useful in magic operations for the benefit of the house or workshop: it is a waxen figurine 
representing a pilgrim holding his stick and his bag, standing on a ball around which a snake winds: 
another snake creeps along his stick. The figure must wear a zepifoua which calls to our mind the 
garment of the god on the Roman relief of Aion and Kore, Fig. 6. 

°° Pap. Gr. Mag., I, p. 10, line 144: éarw 8% 6 yAvdopmevos eis Tov AlBov “HXtwpos avdp| as] Aeovro- 
TpOCwTos, TH [ev GpurTepa xXeipl KpaTo@v 7oAOV Kal patie KUKAw de atrod dpaxovta ovpoBopov. 
°* Cumont, Textes et Mon., II, no. 18 b, p. 202, fig. 20: Saxl, Alithras, fig. 88, pl. 17. 

°° S. Reinach, Rép. de peintures, p. 24, ‘0: A. Schlachter, Der Globus ( Xroxeia, fasc. VIII 
1927), p. 99, fig. on p. 106; Rom. Mitt, LI, 1936, p. 57, fig. } , 
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monuments the solar god holds in his other hand also the second attribute described 
for the magic amulet. This also occurs on the coins dedicated to the cult of Sol Invictus 


Fig. 21. Helios as Kosmokrator, Pompeian Fresco from the 
Casa di Apolline 


introduced into Rome from the East, and not before the third century after Christ, 
to be precise first by Elagabalus and later again by Aurelian.” This whip may be, as 


93 Cf. M. Bernhart, Handbuch zur Miinzkunde der rom. Katserzeit (Halle, 1926), p. 68, p. 235. 
See also the Syrian bronze coin, or tessera, from Damascus in Berlin, Reitzenstein, Das iranische 
Erlésungsmiysterium, p. 215, note 2: it is datable about a.p. 300, and represents on one side the 
radiated bust of the sun holding the heavenly sphere in the right and the whip in the left, on the 
other the bust of the moon with the torch and with a crescent on the forehead; the inscriptions 
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generally interpreted, a mere abbreviation of an element belonging to the Western 
iconography, peculiar to Sol as a charioteer. On the other hand, it may well be a 
derivation from the image of the cosmic god of Egypt and of the East.” Asa matter 
of fact, symbols and attributes becoming to the supreme deity of the Eastern religions 
could not meet any difficulty in being applied to the representations of the eclectical 
doctrines which spread throughout the late classical world. Similar symbols and 
attributes were familiar indeed as early as the time of the pre-Socratic philosophers 
to express the ideas referring to the divinity. To god, the primeval being, without a 
beginning and without an end according to Thales’ definition, was compared the 
sphere, which presents the same peculiarities, and before which we see grouped the 
seven wise men, meditating, on the two well-known mosaics from Torre Annunziata 
in Naples and from Sarsina in the Villa Albani: 


'Haec aeterna manet divisque simillima forma, 
Cui neque principium est usquam, nec finis in ipsa. 
(Manilius, Astronomica, I, 211 f.) 


Thus are especially defined the peculiarities of the heavenly globe in the exact formu- 
lation of Aristotle as against Plato’s Timaeus (De caelo, I, 10, 280a). And, by 
antithesis, according to Alemaeon of Croton (see H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorso- 
kratiker’, I | Berlin, 1934], p. 215, fr. 2), men are bound to die because they cannot 
turn the straight line of life into a circle: tots avOpamovs dno °A. bia TotrTo amod- 
AvoOar, tt od S¥VaVTaL THY apxnv TO TéLec Tpocabar. But the identical expressions 
and formulas pass from pure speculation to cosmogonic and religious doctrines, 
to the world of magic and of mysteries. Thus in an Orphic hymn Uranus has taken 
up all the qualities of the supreme god without beginning and without end, the primeval 
being and creator of everything, which turns around the earth like a sphere.*° Almost 
with the identical words Isis—or rather perhaps Isis assimilated with Aion—is in- 


read ’AvaroAy and Avo (cf. A. v. Sallet in Zeitschr. f. Numismatik, V, 1878, pp. 108 f., p. 350, 
pl. Il, 8). Reitzenstein mentions this coin, in a passage in which he compares Aion to the con- 
ception of the two-headed Ianus; Orient and Occident would express here the whole extension 
of the sky. 

** As a matter of fact, as regards the Sol from the Mithreum on the Esquiline, Saxl not only 
suggests on stylistic grounds the oriental origin of the relief with Mithras tauroktonos from the 
same find, but proves also that the image of Sol himself because of the gesture of his right hand 
finds an exact parallel on similar fictile representations of Egyptian provenance, on which indeed 
the sphere and the whip on the left are replaced by a crocodile: see Saxl, Mithras, pp. 30 f., figs. 
88-89, pl. 17. 

*’ Schlachter, op. cit., passim; O. Brendel, “ Symbolik der Kugel,” Rém. Mitt., LI, 1936, 
DP. Wi opaco i, 


96 oO >, \ / / / , , 
Upave TAYYEVETOP, KOTLOV Epos alev ATELPES, 


mperBuyeveOr’, apx) TAVTWY TAaVYTOV TE TeAEvT?, | KOO |LO- 
KpaTop, opaipndov €ALT OO MEVOS Trepi yaiay, | OlKeE Geay Hakapov ae (Orph. Hymn., LV: als Abel, Orphica, 
1885, p. 60). 
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voked in another hymn as the beginning and the end of things, the only and eternal 
ruler of the world.” Going back to the symbolism in the representations of the sphere, 
the globe on which the Phoenix is resting on some coins ** may replace the inscription 
AION which we have seen elsewhere associated with the bird symbolizing the renewal 
ot the ages. The evident meaning of the symbol has appeared to us in the aureus 
of Hadrian (Fig. 19), in which the globe with the Phoenix is held by the youthful 
image of Saeculum himself, surrounded by the turning wheel. But, in the same way 
as we have already noticed for the ring of the Zodiae, little by little the symbol of 
the sphere too becomes devoid of all its original philosophical and religious content ; 
it appears thus on innumerable Roman coins bearing the same meaning as the late 
meaning of Aion, and merely signifying, like the symbol of Aeternitas, or rather of 
Aevum, an omen of long life to the Emperor.’” Elsewhere in the later iconography 
the sphere, sometimes crossed by the two bands of the Zodiac and the milky-way, 
becomes the material image of the heavenly globe: so, for instance, in the image of 
Urania and in the representations of the Parcae on the sarcophagi depicting the myth 
of Prometheus.*” Here the Parcae, standing before the heavenly sphere or before 
the sundial, have preserved the mere function of reading the horoscope of the newly 
born child; and to the sphere, of all its former content of thought, only the modest 
part remains that was tenaciously assured to it, because of its connections with human 
life, by the superstitious practices of the astrologers. 

In the Pompeian fresco from the Casa di Apolline we have seen the sphere of 
the cosmic deity of the Gnostics held by a divine figure deriving from the classical 
iconography. In the same way the marble figure representing the Mithriac god of 
Time in the Mithreum of Emerita ** shows a blooming youthful body, surrounded 
by serpents, and which probably had, as we said before, a human head. But we do 
not need to adduce the attraction always exerted by the artistic images of the classical 
world upon the representations of the later syncretistic and mystic religions—an ex- 
ample of which we have mentioned above when speaking of Atlas—in order to explain 
the youthful aspect of Aion on the monuments where he appears as the god of the 


7 Reitzenstein, Poimandres, p. 270: apxy xa) téAos a, Tavtov St av porn dvdcoes* &K GEO yap TavT 
tort kal eis Aiava teAevra. According to Reitzenstein Isis is here identified with Ailey ; but see Nock, 
loc. cit., p. 78, on the difficulty of deciding when on these magic formulas it is a question of a 
personification and when of acommon noun. _ 

98 Schachter, op. cit., p. 74, p- 76, PP- 81 ff. . ; ‘ . 

% Tbid., pp. 80 f.; W. Koehler, Personifikationen abstrakter Begriffe auf rom. Miinzen (Diss. 
Konigsberg, 1910), pp. 23 ff. 

100 Brendel, loc. cit., pp. 89 ff. 

101 Cf, W. Gundel, Beitrage zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Begriffe Ananke u. Hevmarmene 
1914), pp. 71 ff. - 
ee ais a de l’ Acad. des Inscr. et Beties-Lettres, 1905, fig. on p. 149; Wenn Meélida, 
Cat. Mon. de Espana, Provincia de Badajoz, Madrid, 1925, no. 1084, pl. C, fig. 138; R. Menéndez 

Pidal, Historia de Espana, Il, Espana Romana, Madrid, 1935, p. 440, fig. 248. 
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Zodiac. We may find the explanation from within the mystic religions and the magic 
literature themselves. In fact, although Aion mostly appears in them in the form of 
an old man,’ we may read, in the Mythographus Vaticanus IIT we have mentioned 
before, the following passage: Saturnus secundum fabulam cum sit senex posse fleri 
puer fingitur, quod commentum ab hac re ortum fertur, quod corpus singulis annis 
senescere in hieme et rivivescere in vere videtur."** And Nonnus says similarly *”° 
that Aion “ changes the burden of old age like a snake who sloughs off the coils of 
the useless old scales, rejuvenescing while washing in the swells of the laws [of time].” 
The clearest formulation of the conception may be quoted from a still later hymn (IX ) 
by Bishop Synesius of Cyrene: 

ad\’ avrTos aynpaos 

Alov 6 Tadavyevys 


/ ~ ac XN Ps 
VEOS WV, GUA KAL YEPwV. 


And the contrast between the current poetical image of Time as a gray-headed old 
man and his artistic representation is most strikingly confirmed in the é€xdpaows of 
John of Gaza, where Aion is indeed called by the stereotyped poetical formula zpo- 
matwp, but is described on the contrary in his picture as a youth in his full bloom, in 
shining majesty, radiating light from his body as he sits on Olympus." We have 
thus found as well in literature as in art a convincing confirmation for the inter- 
pretation as Aion of the winged and naked youth who lifts on his wings to heaven 
the imperial couple on the base of Antoninus Pius’ column (Fig. 22). Around his 
left arm winds the serpent which, together with his powerful wings, recalls the lion- 
headed demon and the images of the oriental religions; and he holds in his left hand 
the globe, adorned with the Zodiacal ring, the moon, and the stars. 

The monuments have thus reflected to us the multiplicity of the conceptions 
expressed by Aion in thought and religion of late antiquity. On one hand the symbols 
flowing over to the primeval and supreme god of Time from the religions of the East 
as well as from the speculations of the West in the doctrines of magic and mysteries, 
appear crystallized in the lion-headed demon; on the other hand, for the cosmogonic 
divinity is forged an anthropomorphic image, by which already classical art had 
visualized the concept of time of Hellenic philosophical speculation, and whose atti- 
tudes, attributes, and associations may be derived either from the philosophical thought 


108 Lackeit, Aion, pp. 89 ff. ** Cumont, Textes et Mon., II, p. 53, § 8. 

 Dionys., XLI, 180 ff.: . . . ynpaos dyOos dpe(Bov, | ds ddis aSpaveov PorBwv orelpynua twdéas, | 
eurarw 7Bycee AeAovpevos oiduacr Geapov. In this passage too Aion is associated with the Horae. 

8 GudGadrys, line 136; dpribadys, line 146; with @arepdy S€uas, lines 145, ete. A derivation from 
Nonnus’ poetry is also the image of Aion in his wheel, line 140: ds voepy otpodddrryye yovny Brow 
dvAacowr. . . . 

“7 W. Amelung, Skulpturen des Vatik. Mus., I, p. 883, no. 223, pl. 116; L. Deubner, Rém. 
Mitt., XXVII, 1912, pp. 16 ff.; R. Hinks, Myth and Allegory, p. 42, pl. 20. 
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Or trom the oriental religions. This may be introduced with its own meaning, by now 
universally understandable, into a representation of oriental mysteries. It is quite 
true that in this age Aion is a fluid conception; "* and no wonder, since we have seen 
converging to it from the most different sources a multitude of ideas and terms, often 


disagreeing among themselves, from philosophical speculation and from religion, from 
the East and from the West.*’’ The name of Aion may well be used often as a mere 
attribute, since its essence is nothing else than the first quality from immemorial times 
assigned by philosophy to the primeval divine being; furthermore Aion is the quality 
which religion and mysticism assign to the supreme deity, under whatever name he 1s 
worshiped. As this first quality of the supreme being Aion himself becomes a god, 
but he may still be distinguished from the supreme being, whose first born child he is, 


108 This is the point on which Nock especially insists. We shall not entirely follow, however, 
“there was not under the Empire a well-known and influential 


his most radical conclusions, such as 
“it was not a proper nomen—hardly an 


complex of ideas about Aion” (loc. cit., p. 99)% that 
individuality ” (p. 84), etc. 

109 * So ict auch die Gestalt des Gottes Aion ein ty pischer Vertreter der gnostisch-synkretistischen 
Bewegung, in der sich orientalisch-religiose Vorstellungen mit der Gedankenwelt der griechischen 
Philosophie umkleiden und dadurch diese seltsam schillernden Gestalten hervorrufen, deren Wesen 


uns so schwer fassbar ist”: Zepf, Joc. cit. in note 9, p. 274. 
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a Sevrepos Geds.""” On the other hand it has appeared to us by all evidence that Aton is 
not merely a name running from mouth to mouth, but that it has assumed itself by 
now, in cosmogony as well as in the world of magic, the pantheistic meaning of the 
supreme and primordial divinity of the mysteries, that Aion has become himself one 
of the panthean deities of this late syncretistic religion. So much the less shall we be 
surprised, consequently, when we find used for him adjectives and attributes which 
occur endlessly also for other deities, which we may rather say are granted practically 
to each divinity rising to the rank of supreme and panthean deity. If in the magic 
invocations aidév may be used certainly as a mere attribute of the god invoked, it 
appears certain, notwithstanding, that other times Atwv is the name of one of the 
divinites identified with the supreme god. Nay, sometimes, the position of his name 
is specially emphatic, revealing both the great value attributed to its expression in 
magic practices, and the first rank attributed to it among the denominations of the 
supreme being, in the same way as the essence of Aion is his first quality."* By Apollo 
himself Aion is described as the supreme divine being in one of the oracles from 
Claros: “a fire rising above the cavity of heaven, continuously in movement, infinite.” 
He is invisible even to heavenly powers if he does not want to reveal himself; and his 
name is unspeakable.*** The same terms occur everywhere in the magic papyri."* In 
the Berlin papyrus describing him standing on the sphere of the universe, he is invoked 
as the primordial being (apomdtwp . . . aiwvate Aidy),'* and in the Leiden papyrus *” 
he is invoked as wavtoxpdatwp eds, the ruler of the generations, who nourishes and 
makes everything to prosper, ‘‘ who has a secret, unpronounceable name.’ And in 
fact the identical invocations return in two other magic passages, where, however, 
the name Aion is not pronounced.’** We have seen before in the great magic papyrus 


ov & 6 matnp Tob Tadwwyevois Aidvos (Pap. Gr. Mag., VII, 510; vol. II, p. 23); and in 
Poimandres: 6 Ges aidva rove, etc. See Lackeit, of. cit., p. 77; Nock, loc. cit., p. 84. 

1 Thus, e.g., in the Leiden papyrus (Pap. Gr. Mag., XIII, 995; vol. II, p. 129), where this 
final invocation follows a long series of cryptic formulas: 6 péyas, péyas Aldv, Ge€, xvpios Aidy: or in 
the London papyrus, A. Dieterich, Abraras (Leipzig, 1891), pp. 68 f.; cf. Pap. Gr. Mag., V, 460 ff. 


(vol. I, p. 196) : 


1 


a \ , ~ ‘ , 
KaA@ oe TOV KTLOaVTa yyv Kat otpavor 


6 arAavytos Aicv, eiadKove ov. 
°K. Buresch, Klaros (Leipzig, 1889), pp. 97 f.: 
"Eo@, vrepovpaviov Kiteos Kabirepbe NeAoOyYos, 
pAoypos GITELPELOS, KUWVOU{LEVOS, amwAeros Aiov . . . 
ovvoma nde Aoyo Xopovmevos, ev upt valor. «*s 
3 See Nock, loc. cit., pp. 97 f. 4 Pap. Gr. Mag., I, 201 (vol. I, p. 12) 
115 r > 9: or - - “x fv ee a y" 

Pap. Gr. Mag., Ri weasaites vo | hile p. 74); XII, 246 ff.: ris S8& Aidp Aidpa Tpedov aioow 
dvacoe; eis Aeos dbdvaros (“* What Aion, nurturing Aion, rules the aiones [ages]? There is one 
immortal god’: transl. by Nock). 

116 T VE rT Sara « ay eto _ ' + cy, s15 “ ; . ane ’ 
. We have read before another testimony of the ineffability of his name in Suidas gloss 
dedicated to ‘Hpatoxos, when dealing with his cult-statue at Alexandria, as well as in the eloss 
s gloss 
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of Paris the appeal to Aion as the koopoxpdrwp, and identified with Ra. We have 
mentioned before also other identifications with the supreme solar god of the Egyp- 
tians, and we have seen the mystic deity of Time assume his attributes. In the same 
way we have noticed the identification of Aion with other pantheistic divinities. We 
have seen him little by little usurp the place of Kronos-Chronos, and invested with 
the same peculiarities, In the passage by Suidas where his statue at Alexandria is 
mentioned, it is afirmed that the Alexandrians identify him with Osiris and Adonis, 
and in Philo of Byblos the name of Aion covers the image of another Semitic divinity, 
Baal Shamin. Athenagoras tells us that Isis was considered as “the nature of 
Aion.” *" In other magic texts we find indeed the equation of Isis to Aion and to 
Lodia: it may be that the magic amulet we have mentioned before with a beggar 
standing on a sphere “like Isis’ hints at this identification.”° The convergence of 
religious ideas of East and West is noticeable in other identifications. Thus in a 
passage by Ioh. Lydus (De mensibus, [1V, 64) Aphrodite’s birth from the genitalia 
of Kronos is explained as her birth from Aion, and in another passage (ibid., 1V, 17) 
one of the Dioscuri is called Aion, and the other Physis: the Twins, indeed, repre- 
senting life and death, mortality and eternity, have assumed also the significance of 
the two heavenly hemispheres, and may appear consequently on both sides of our lion- 
headed demon. We have seen, finally, our pantheistic deity as an object of cult, 
of magic practises and of mystic ceremonies. Beside the cult-statue at Alexandria, 
we have mentioned the statue of Aion which stood, in the age of Augustus, on the 
basis of Eleusis on which its dedication was preserved to us.’*” The qualities of bene- 
factor attributed to Aion in the Eleusinian mysteries, are very similar to those extolled 
in the invocations of the magic texts. Thus we read, for instance, in a prayer which 


"Emipdvios regarding the ceremonies of the god Aion. We should not wonder, consequently, since 
we have seen his frequent identification with Chronos, to see this latter name used for the mystic 
deity showing the characteristics of Zervan in the Orphic theogony of Hieronymus-Hellanicus 
(O. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta |Berlin, 1922], p. 130, no. 54; Nock, loc. cit., p. 82, note 96). 
Here also the appellative Herakles is used, that is, the name of another god also identified often in 
Eastern-Hellenic mysticism with the solar deities (on this point see Pauly-Wissowa, K.E., s.v. 
Herakles, Suppl. III, col. 1104; Saxl, Mithras, p. 78; and also in my paper, Antioch-on-the-Orontes, 
III, 1941, p. 230). 

117 T egatio, 22, 6 (ed. Ubaldi, p. 101): av pvow aidvos, é& ijs mivres épvoav Kal bv’ iv mavTes eigtv, 
deyouow. 

118 Reitzenstein, Poimandres, p. 156, note 1; p. 270; p. 31; id., Das iranische Erlosungsmysterium, 


p. 174. See also Lackeit, op. cit., p. 79. . ro. 
119 Cymont, Textes et Mon., I, pp. 85 f. In this connection Aeternitas is flanked by the two 


Dioscuri on coins of the third century after Christ. . 

120 Nothing can be said about the aspect of this image, but that it had perhaps the attribute of 
a serpent, because the head of a serpent was found next to its base: see “Eg. "Apx., 1887, cols. 112 ig 
no. 33. The presence of a serpent would exclude by itself Perdrizet’s hypothesis,—very unlikely 
on other grounds as well,—according to which the statue at Eleusis did not represent the Mithriac 
and Orphic deity, but the Egyptian bird Bennou, the equivalent of the Greek Phoenix: see Mon. 


Piot, XXXIV, 1934, p. 112. 
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belongs to an interesting small group the purpose of which is to ensure good luck and 
prosperity to a determined place by way of hiding in it a cult-image or an amulet: 
mrourodéra Aidv, iepe Ayabe Saipov: Té\eu Tacas XapiTas Kal TAS Tas evbéas dypmas. 
Indeed the very divine child born in the Eleusinian mysteries is called, in a passage 
by Saint Hippolytus, Aiéva Aiovev."” Damascius, in the aforementioned gloss of 
Suidas on Epiphanius, specifically speaks of these cult ceremonies, when he tells us 
that Epiphanius and Euprepius were two citizens of Alexandria experienced in dit- 
ferent categories of rites, to be precise the latter in Persian ceremonies and the former 
in those of Osiris as well as in those of the god ‘“‘ who is celebrated as Aion,’ whose 
name the writer does not dare to utter. To this god the prayers of the mystes are 
directed, that he may reveal himself to him in his real aspect."~ The elected men have 
in themselves the divine vods, which inspires in them the desire for a renewed union 
with the divinity: when the initiate will enter into ecstasy, he will be identified with 
Aion, and he will then achieve the knowledge of god. The mystes indeed becomes 
himself Aion, in the same way as he is transformed into Osiris in the mysteries of 
Isis, when the initiation is accomplished: ‘* Because today I—being born a mortal from 
a mortal womb, risen by powerful strength and by an imperishable right hand—lI shall 
contemplate, with immortal eyes, with immortal spirit the immortal Aion, the ruler 
of the fiery diadems. 

The god of the mystical vision, who, immobile, moves the celestial spheres, is the 
same whose image we have recognized in the artistic representation of the ruler of 
the Zodiac. It is after all the image of the old philosophical and poetical conceptions, 
which we have already found in Pindar’s description of Aion turning the wheel of 
time, but which is imbued now with a richer religious content and with an astrological 
meaning as well. The wheel of time moved by the cosmic god has assumed the aspect 
of the ring of the Zodiac, the symbol of the heavenly spheres, and at the same time 
the allusion to human destinies dictated by the supreme being and ruled by astral laws, 
which astrological science can interpret. This is why Aion, the cosmic god, may be 
identified with the Eivappévn, in the same way as Zervan may be called T’yy, and why 
Tellus and the seasons, the aspects of time in relationship to humanity, are his un- 
failing associations. But this artistic type was created only in the late age,”® in which 


99 125 


1 Reitzenstein, Poimandres, p. 30; Pap. Gr. Mag., IV, 3167. 

™ Refutatio omnium Haeresium, V, 8, 45, p. 97, line 19, ed. P. Wendland (Leipzig, 1916) ; 
V, 8, 116, p. 166, ed. Duncker and Schneidewin (Gottingen, 1859). 

*° Reitzenstein, Poimandres, p. 23, 4. 

EAS CE Lackeit, Op. Cth, p- 81: ovvavénoov CeauTov TO GLET PITY peyeber, TavTos ToOMaTOos ex dioas 
Kal TaVvTa. Xpovev Urepacas Aloyv yevov, Kal VONMELS Tov Oeov. 

m A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie’ (ed. by O. Weinreich, 1923), pp. 4, 18 ff.; Pap. Gr. Mag., 
IDV, Bala Nat, © rel peAXAw KaTOTTEVELy ON LEPOV TOLS cOavarots OM Lact, Aynros yervnbes €x Oynris voTIpyNS, 
BeBeAtpéevos vr Kpdrous peyadoduvapov Kal dekuas yeipdos adbaprov, aavaty rveipat. Tov aBdvatoy Aidva 
Kal dearroTnV TOV TuptvoVv diadnuatov. a eleit 


126 > » ranrece ati * ¥ . ' v 1 ; 
Not one of the representations of the god of the Zodiac can be earlier than the second 
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to the spreading of the oriental religions corresponds the revival of the old philo- 
sophical speculations in the schools of the Neopythagoreans and of the Neoplatonics. 
This 1s made evident by the fact that the same figure may appear also, in the mosaic 
of Antioch, devoid of any religious meaning, depicting with the very image provided 
by the old poetical description a purely philosophical conception. A valuable com- 
mentary on this is offered by the mosaic’s inscriptions. And if the god of the Zodiac 
is represented as befits the solar and cosmogonic being, as a blooming and resplendent 
youth, Aion on the Antioch mosaic, more suitably to the common philosophical and 
literary image, has the aspect of an old man. But we have said that a youthful image 
was not excluded even for the representation of the philosophical conception of Aion 
elaborated by the Neoplatonics, and further that Aion appeared as a youth on the 
painting described by John of Gaza. From the monuments we have previously ex- 
amined we have gained much light for a correct interpretation of this poet’s passage 
referring to Aion (lines 137 ff.), of which we may venture now a new translation: 
“ And self-sown Aion was represented in blooming splendor leaning toward another 
running circle ** of the much-whirled years, the forefather, surrounded by the ever- 
running roads; he, who, preserving the generation in an intellectually perceptible ro- 
tation, and lifting the whirling helm of Harmony, herds the year of twelve months 
turning it around, and causes one year to discharge itself into another, then noiselessly 
creeps away. . . .”” Aion, much as the figure on our mosaic, is sitting on Olympus, 


century after Christ. The particular popularity of the concept of Aion in the age of the Antonines 
is evidenced both by the monuments and by the literary tradition. To this age belongs the only 
great monument exactly datable, that is, the base of the column of Antoninus Pius. We have seen 
that in the year 138-139 the name of Aion was associated with the image of the Phoenix on the 
coins of Antoninus Pius perhaps celebrating the inauguration of a new Sothic cycle. To this age 
the hymns by Mesomiedes belong. Also the creation of this new iconographic type of the god of 
the Zodiac might seem, consequently, to confirm Nock’s conclusion (loc. cit., pp. 95 ff.) that Aion’s 
cult at Alexandria must be an institution of this time as well, and probably due to the same occasion 
of the coinage. But for this conclusion it is necessary to resort to the extrema ratio of considering 
as an interpolation the passage by Ioh. Lydus containing the reference to Aion’s festival on the 
5th of January which we have quoted before (De mens., IV, 1). If we accept this passage, we 
must go at least as far back as the end of the Republican age for the celebration of the festival. 
And, furthermore, the existence of a mystic cult dedicated to Aion already in the age of Augustus 
seems to be confirmed by his statue at Eleusis belonging to this age. 

In addition to the monuments dealt with above, see also the mention of an amethyst with an in- 
scription probably reading Aion (ATION), and the conjecture that on another amulet the inscription 
tap is isopsephic for aisv, Nock, loc. cit., p. 84, note 103. 

127 T]éXos is used not only for the heavenly vault, but also for a circle, such as the orbit of a 
star: see, e.g., Plato, Epin., 1X, 986 C: Trois S€ pyre Twa poipav TATTOpEV pare TWa XpOvov, v 
SucE€pyerar TOV avroo roAov ——— ~ but to none of them let us appoint either a certain lot or a certain 
time in which it travels through its particular orbit. . . .” In an opposite way, a globe may represent 
an orbis, like the orbis anni (cf. Livy, 1, 19, 6: anno qui solstitiali circumagitur orbe) upon which 
Tellus rests her right hand on some Hadrianic coins; see J. M. C. Toynbee, The Hadrianic School 


(Cambridge, 1934), p- 142, pl. VI, 23. 
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and probably turning the wheel of Time, but he appears in shining youthful aspect." 
He is again differentiated, however, from the supreme and primeval being, who, in 
form of a solar deity appears as a child rising in the center of the universe, repre- 
sented by the disc of heaven supported by Atlas’ shoulders. 

On the mosaic of Antioch we have perhaps an illustration of the arguments of 
discussion in the intellectual classes of the Antiochene society: a subject of philo- 
sophical discussion fit to entertain the nobility of the luxurious town during the 
sumptuous and everlasting banquets celebrated in the very halls and triclinia which 
similar mosaics were destined to embellish. The inscriptions of the mosaic seem to 
present to us the title of an argument for an evening’s discussion, corresponding 
almost exactly to the title of the book of Plotinus’ Enneads we referred to before: 
“Tlept Ai@vos kat Xpévev.” Beginning from the age to which our mosaic belongs, in 
fact, the mosaics representing at least single personification of philosophical concep- 
tions, if not complex ideas as that with which we have dealt, multiply themselves in 
Antioch.” All these may be an illustration of the philosophical movement in the 
learned and religious metropolis. They may be also, however, a mere testimony of the 
conceptions which were passing from mouth to mouth, of words which were much in 
the air, which were used more or less by everybody, excerpta of philosophical specu- 
lation which together with religious and mystic ideas had passed over, as would often 
happen, into popular philosophy. In the same way, already much before the time of 
our mosaic, philosophical doctrines of Orphism are transformed into formulas of 
popular wisdom in the funeral epigram of Hecataeus in distant Panticapaeum in 
Crimea.” But perhaps the mosaic of Antioch does not aim to be either exclusively a 
figured representation of a philosophical speculation, or that of a current conception. 
Opposite to eternal Time moving the everturning wheel are seated and intent on a 
solemn religious function the three fugacious times, transient like man’s life. For the 
representation of the various aspects of the conceptions of Time, the artist would 
be irresistibly lured to bestow upon the image of Aion, together with the char- 
acteristics befitting its content of thought, at least the most peculiar attribute it had 
by now obtained in the artistic repertory. He must be satisfied, on the contrary, to 
differentiate the other figures 


which nowhere else appear to us in ancient art—only 


“Lines 145 f.: ev yap ‘OAvpam haSpds ebedpyjooe. .. . The action of moving the wheel by 
the uplifted hand may have been somewhat indistinct, as it is on many of the similar monuments 
we are dealing with, especially because of the fact that this hand was holding a group of folds 
of the mantle. John may easily have overlooked the most important feature in Aion’s gesture, 
concerned as he was with the symbolical interpretation of his apparel. ; 

* See G. Downey, “ Personifications of Abstract Ideas in the Antioch Mosaics,” Transactions 
of the Amer. Philological Assoc., LXIX, 1938, pp. 349 ff.; id., “ Representations of Abstract Ideas 
in the Antioch Mosaics,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 1, 1940, pp. 122 f. 

See A. D. Nock, “ Orphism or Popular Philosophy ?,” Harvard Theological Review 
XXXITT, 1940, pp. 301 ff. Cf. also G. Downey, in Church History, X, 1941, p. 376. 
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through the age and the expression most suitable to the conceptions expressed by each 
of them. He groups these figures in a conventional banquet-scene, to which the 
presence of the incense-burner gives the obvious meaning of one of the ritual banquets 
particularly peculiar to the religious and mystic associations of his age. We may 
perhaps point out a last element, which seems to be quite new and unique in ancient 
art, in a detail used for the characterization of the conception represented by one of 
these figures, precisely in the strange modelling of Mellon’s body. His torso seems to 
be painted with colors entirely different from those generally used for naked bodies, 
with dark tawny tones, with shades of red and violet ; they may be meant, consequently, 
to signify the mist which is still enveloping the Future, before he acquires the clear 
appearance of present reality.’ Aion is displaying only the activity assigned him by 
philosophy and poetry, he has not the aspect of a cosmogonic deity nor the character 
and the attitude proper to a magic talisman. Our mosaic is neither a profession of 
faith, a kind of a perpetual hymn renewed by a mystes to his divinity, as we have 
interpreted another mosaic of Antioch in the House of the Isiac Mysteries; nor is it 
a prophylactic means to avert bad luck, such as we have recognized in the mosaics 
of the House of the Evil Eye.‘ It is the representation of a philosophical concept. 
It is not improbable, however, that to the very artistic representation of Aion—a 
philosophical concept, but indissolubly bound by now also to the name of a pantheistic 
divinity—a supernatural power was attributed, similar to that exerted by the very 
presence of the statuary image of a god within a house, even without the practice of 
4 cult devoted to him. In the artistic expression of the purely philosophical conception 
of Aion, to which in this age, however, so rich and lively religious content had been 
conveyed both in scientific speculation and in popular wisdom, a kind of wish was 
bound to be implicit. Its presence may have been almost an equivalent to one of those 
dvdaxrypia which lower social classes and more superstitious people used to bury 
beneath the foundations of the house for its safeguard, and among which we believe 
we have recognized one with the very image of Aion (Fig. 10). From the contempla- 


181 The increasing importance of color and light in the painting of late antiquity appears, €. g., 
from the descriptions by John of Gaza. Flesh-color is accurately described, varying according to 
the nature of the person represented: the complexion of Sophia is pale, that of laborious Virtue 
is brown, the face of the personification of Summer is sunburnt. Attire, as well as lights and 
shadows, may accentuate the color of the complexion (see Friedlander, op. cit, Dp. eco it. jew Lhe 
importance of color in painting is stressed again in a passage by Chorichius of Gaza, when he says 
that he would represent the allegorical figures of ’Apery and *Apxy, € TEXvAY TV ZebEios HOKNTALNV 
Kal Kpaous XpoOpaTov é€wol TO Eri TNOEULA jv (Eis "Aparioy dovxa, 6, ed. Foerster, Leipzig, 1929, P. 49). 
Much before the time of these writers, Lucian (Pisc., 16 [587]), in a rhetorical description of 
several personifications, describes the color of Truth as gray and misty: 7 dpudpa de atrn Kal aoadys 
70 xpopa i “AAnBed er. 

182 See my papers on these su 


Orontes, III, 1941, pp. 220 ff. 


bjects in Berylus, VII, 1942, pp. 19 ff., and in Antioch-on-the- 
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tion of the mosaic may almost have risen an echo of the magic invocations, so frequent 
by now, to the cosmogonic and mystic god in order to obtain a similar protection: 


S05 TOpov, TPGEwW TOUT TH OLKY, 
33 
vai, Kuplev@v edmidos, TAOUTOOOTA Atay.” 


Doro LEvI 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


12 Paps Gr. diag... LV a olO/ tie (Vole lL pa 1/0) 


TWO TEMPLES OF COMMODUS AT CORINTH 


The two temples to be discussed here are situated in the middle of the row of 
foundations across the West Terrace of the lower Corinthian Agora,’ and have 
hitherto been known as Temples H and J (see plan 4./.4., XLITI, 1939, p. 256, fig. 1). 
They were almost completely cleared in the spring of 1935, and are described briefly 
in the excavation report of that year; * the clearing was completed in 1938, and during 
the same campaign a great number of architectural members belonging to the two 
structures were brought to light.* 

The remains of the two buildings, in situ (Figs. 1, 2, 3),* consist of the concrete 
beddings for the walls, and the cores intended to support the heavy floors, both made 
of rubble-concrete, a few blocks of poros from the foundation courses along the 
western ends and four blocks along the northern wall of Temple J. The front part 
of the foundations has been considerably cut up by mediaeval construction, including 
tombs; and other mediaeval excavations have to some extent mutilated even the rubble- 
concrete in the other parts of the building. However, this destruction is not serious 
except in the front, where it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine the original 
edges of the structures, and hence the total length. But in general the foundation 
masses cover an area approximately 16.50 m. square. 

Although there are obviously two buildings represented. the concrete of one iS 
poured against that of the other so tightly that it has been impossible to trace a line 
of distinction. The actual outline of H, at least, can be determined from the poros 
blocks. but the concrete has been spread out and forced into the joints of J to such 
an extent that in the front parts of the buildings the joining is imperceptible. The 
kind of concrete, however, and the method of using it, seem different in each case. 
In J a deep trench was evidently sunk, and a concrete flooring poured in, about 1.10 m. 
wide on the flanks, 1.50 m. wide across the back. In front, the construction was carried 
out at the expense of the Fountain of Poseidon (Figs. 1 and 3), which originally 


1 Six other buildings in this area, although represented by sufficient remains to justify fairly 
accurate and complete restoration of most of them, cannot be published until it becomes possible 
to complete the drawings of the blocks concerned. I have already presented a very brief summary 
of the architectural development of the region at the meetings of the Archaeological Institute of 
America in 1940 (summarized in 4.J.A., XLV, 1941, p. 88), but to present the evidence for the 
restorations there suggested would be quite impossible without more drawings than have been 
prepared and brought to this country. Under these circumstances, it has been decided to publish 


in article form the discussion of some problems concerning the buildings, in a preliminary manner. 


2R. Stillwell, 4.J.A., XL, 1936, p. 25. 
8C, H. Morgan II, 4.J.4., XLII, 1939, p. 263. 
4 Drawings are by Wulf Schaefer, photographs by Hermann Wagner. 
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occupied the site of J and part Ot that On be Here, the much harder, ieee 
of the Fountain was cleared away, and particularly smoothed where blocks O a 
temple foundation were to be laid. The slightness of the concrete footing tor the wa s 
is indicated by the fact that it has completely disappeared throughout the eastern hali 


Fig. 3. Temples H and J, Built in the Reign of Commodus, at Corinth. 
Plan of Actual State. Upper Right: Corner of Temple K. 
Middle Right: the Babbius Monument. Levels 
Refer to the Stylobate of the Archaic 
Temple of Apollo 


of the northern flank. The poros blocks were then laid on this footing, and earth filled 
in below the top of the first course. Above this, a core of rather loose rubble-concrete 
was poured in a block ca. 5.50 m. by 5.90 m. The concrete includes large chunks of 
broken stone as well as small; the cement itself is rather soft and crumbly. The top 
is well and smoothly finished off with a sort of pavement of small irregular stones 
(Fig. 2). A special bedding ca. 1.00 m. wide was prepared for the wall of the pronaos, 
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to support a course of blocks level with the second foundation course around the cella. 
The level of the surface of the cella core is about 2.10m. above that of the agora 
pavement in front, and the transition in level occurs between the pronaos wall and 
the stylobate. The latter, in fact, lies almost exactly on the line of the terrace wall 
which was the original boundary of the agora in this direction. Hence the surface 
of the footing of the stylobate foundation is ca. 1.68 m. below the pronaos floor, and 
must have supported three foundation courses of poros rather than one. The pronaos 
floor was supported by a mass of earth and loose concrete ca. 5.50 m. in width and 
3.25 m. from front to back. Of this not a great deal was left, and some was removed 
in the process of studying the building and earlier structures, so that it is little evident 
in the photographs. The foundations for the steps in front of the stylobate are much 
disturbed by mediaeval construction, and the exact extent of the steps from front to 
back is uncertain. But what are apparently traces of the same kind of concrete as 
that used in the cella core are found up to the inner edge of a small brick-lined drain 
ca. 3.70 m. in front of the outer edge of the stylobate foundation, and it is likely that 
this indicates in some way the foot of the flight of steps. In fact, the best-preserved 
cover-slab for the drain, at the southern end of the temple front, has a bedding ca. 
0.50 m. wide along the top, which may have received the bottom step. This would 
make the flight 4.00 m. from front to back, and would allow for a flight of ten treads 
of 0.40 m. and eleven risers ca. 0.22 m. high, bringing the top to a level approximately 
that suggested by the top of the cella core. 

The foundations of H (Figs. 1 and 3) are much more massive and solid; so much 
so in fact, that it is more difficult to discover the exact method of laying. It would 
seem, however, that for the main part of the building a solid bed of concrete was 
poured. On this, around the outer edges, the poros blocks were laid in a hollow rect- 
angle, and a solid mass of concrete poured in as the walls rose, forming a core ca. 
5.70 m. wide and 7.30 m. long. The ultimate level was ca..0.70 m. higher than the 
surface of the cella core in J. Lines are easily perceptible in the face of the concrete 
core, as well as blocky hollows, which apparently represent the outlines of the blocks 
against which the concrete was poured, but which have subsequently been removed. 
The bedding for the south wall, 2.00 m. in width, is just twice that for the north wall. 
The explanation for this is not entirely clear, but will be discussed briefly below. In 
front of the foundation for the pronaos wall, which is ca. 1.25 m. wide, the core 
supporting the pronaos floor still stands fairly complete and quite solid, ca. Iho Zehsaay 
from front to back. The stylobate bedding, some 2.00 m. below the core of the cella, 
is also ca. 1.25 m. wide. The steps again provide an even more elusive problem of 
dimension. Their foundations were laid over various earlier structures—part of the 
Fountain, an early drain, and the edge of a monument base on the southern face 
(discussion of these must be deferred until the final publication )—and are mutilated 
aeval construction and desp iIment. As indicated on the plan (Fig. 3), there 


by medi 
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seem to be slight traces of concrete lying beyond the tile-lined drain mentioned above, 
suggesting an extension of the steps of between 4.90 m. and 5.30m. As the cella core 
stands ca. 2.80 m. above the agora level (to which must be added 0.10-0.25 m. tor the 
floor slabs), a flight of fourteen risers ca. 0.22 m. high would be needed; and with 
thirteen treads of 0.40 m., the extent would be 5.20 m., which agrees with the sug- 
gestion of the slight remains. Traces of the foundation suggest that the steps were 
flanked by paratids ca. 1.00 m. wide. 

In the slight remains of the poros foundations, more significant information is 
to be found. Nothing remains above some scattered blocks of the first foundation 
course in J, excepting half a dozen blocks of the second course at the southwestern 
corner. The narrow margin by which even these are left to us is indicated by the 
interesting situation in which one of them was found when discovered. It had already 
been pried slightly out of position with bars, and lifted to rest on a roller cut out of a 
piece of marble. The blocks of this course are neatly cut and finished on the exposed 
and joining surfaces (Fig. 3 and the illustration cited in note 5, infra). They were 
probably almost completely, if not entirely, exposed in the original state of the building. 
Those along the rear face are laid as stretchers, measuring ca. 1.55 m. in length; those 
along the southern face were more chunky in proportion, and measured ca. 0.65- 
0.70 m. across the face. The outer corner of the block at the southwestern corner has 
been considerably damaged, whether from wear while exposed in situ, or as a result 
ot damage in later construction. 

The poros foundation walls of H are rather more imposing than those of J; in 
fact, the large blocks and rather careful workmanship are still admirable.* Three 
courses are preserved, contiguous with those of J. The lowest course was evidently 
never meant to be seen, for the blocks are laid haphazardly, although tightly, and their 
exterior face was never brought to an even surface. The second course is well laid, 
although the outer surface is not precisely even. On the north flank, adjoining Temple 
J, the blocks of this course become smaller and less well cut. The third, or top course, 
is worthy of special comment. There are three blocks laid as stretchers on the western 
face, 1.60 m. in length, 0.77 m. in height. and ca. 0.50 m. to 0.60 m. in width. Behind 
them are backers bonding into the concrete. At the northwestern corner is a heavier 
block, 1.25 by 0.88 m. in plan. They are caretully aligned, withdrawn ca. 0.25 m. from 
the (slightly irregular) face of the second course. 

The most remarkable feature of these blocks is that they are bonded together with 
double-T clamps, some of which are still in position (Fig. 2). The clamps are ca. 
0.20 m. long, with crossbars ca. 0.07 m. long, and seem to have been well made and 
carefully set. They are used rather irregularly; the corner block has four binding it 
to its neighbors; the two next the corner on the west are fastened with one, but the 


SAJS.A., XL, 1936, p. 26, fig. 5. 
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third is completely free except for one clamp binding it to its backer. In addition to 
the clamp cuttings, there are two pry-holes on the corner block, 1.00 m. from the 
western edge. It is perhaps surprising, in view of this equipment of classical cuttings, 
that there are no dowel holes. The clamps are certainly original with the temple, and 
are noteworthy as rare examples of such clamps in Roman construction.” 

From a survey of the remains described above, we may forma few general con- 
clusions regarding the buildings. In the first place, J is evidently the earlier. This 
follows first from the fact that the poros foundation blocks of H on the side next J 
are smaller and more carelessly laid than on visible faces. In the second place, the 
breaking and wearing of the southwestern corner of J could not have occurred if the 
adjoining block was laid, for the corner of H is fresh and clean, and would have pro- 
tected the J corner. Finally, the unusual protuberance of the concrete mass beyond the 
poros walls of H on the south, with the contrasting tight accommodation of the poros 
blocks on the southern foundation, indicates that there was more leeway on the south 
than on the north when H was built. 

As to the plans of the structures, we observe that J (assuming some recession of 
the upper courses of blocks within the outline of the preserved foundations) would 
have measured ca. 6.80 m. in width, ca. 12.00 m. in length (excluding the steps, which 
may have added some 4.00 m. to the total length). The cella would have measured 
ca. 6.00 m. in length, and 5.50 m. in width, on the inside; the pronaos would have been 
some 3.40 m. deep. 

Temple H, on the other hand, would have measured ca. 7.60 m. in width on its 
foundation, by 12.00 m. in length (plus ca. 5.20 m. for the steps). Although approxi- 
mately similar in general dimensions, the proportions of the two buildings were quite 
different, for the cella of H would have measured ca. 7.60 m. by 5.80 m. on its interior, 
and the pronaos would have been only ca. 1.50 m. deep. 

For the restoration of the superstructures of the two temples we are in possession 
of a gratifying amount of material, but there are two factors which complicate the 
situation in general. The first of these is that the workmanship on the temples is 
extremely careless in detail; the width of a particular moulding may vary in some 


® The sole parallels for the use of double-T clamps in Roman times are apparently those in the 
Pompeion by the Dipylon at Athens, and the structure in the middle of the court of the Library of 
Hadrian at Athens (Kubler, Ath. Mitt., LIII, 1928, p. 179). Of these, the former is said to be 
Hadrianic: the date of the latter is in dispute. The clamps occur in large marble blocks which have 
evidently been reused from some earlier structure, although the clamps themselves were certainly 
functional, and perhaps original, in the building as it stands. This building was erected over the 
remains of a pool or formal enclosure in the middle of the court of the library; hence it 1s probably 
not contemporary with the first construction of the library, and may therefore not be Hadriamte. 
But whether it is as late as the fourth century, and was designed as a church as some think (M. A. 
Sisson, “ Stoa of Hadrian at Athens,” Papers of the British S chool at Rome, vol. xi, 1929, pp. 50-72, 
especially 66-72) is also debatable. So the structure may also belong to the latter part of the 


second century. 
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cases as much as a centimeter in the length of one block alone; joint surfaces are not 
carefully prepared; corners are not always true. In view of this lack of precision in 
the workmanship of the original building, it is difficult to estimate the nicety with 
which any two blocks may be expected to fit, or to calculate from any particular 
member the size of other members of the same category. In the second place, as we 
shall see below. the two temples were so similar in many details that it is in some cases 
a matter of real doubt as to whether a certain block belonged to the one or the other.’ 
For the most part the latter problem is of little significance, for when corresponding 
elements of the two buildings are thus indistinguishable, it must be in general a more 
or less academic problem to assign any individual piece to either building. The former 
difficulty will of course prevent an absolutely exact restoration, but it will nevertheless 
be possible to be fairly confident of dimensions within a few centimeters. 

For reasons which will be apparent later, we may begin our examination of the 
superstructure with Temple H, rather than J, although the latter is actually earlier 
in date. 

From the walls of Temple H we have three poros blocks, of which one is from a 
corner, and of which all three belong to the lowest course, as indicated by the base 
mould which they carry on their outer faces (Fig. 4). They are associated with the 
temple by the location of their finding, near the southwestern corner of the building, 
by their appropriate scale, and by the fact that they were bonded together with double- 
T clamps, like the upper course of the foundation. The material is the same poros 
of the foundation, finished on the exposed surtace with careful tooling with the claw 
chisel. The inner surface is less well finished, evidently either to be sheathed with 
marble or covered with plaster. No trace remains to prove either suggestion. The 
joint surfaces are supplied with anathyrosis of 0.06 to 0.08 m. in width along both 
inner and outer edge. The effective width of the wall, exclusive of the base mould, is 
0.60 m., and the height of these lower blocks, probably orthostates, is 0.85 m. The 
base mould consists of a plain vertical band, corresponding to a plinth, 0.095 m. in 
height, surmounted by a torus, scotia, and torus in the Attic-lonice form, 0.22 m. high. 
This moulding is badly battered and is in fact preserved complete only in a small 
section, but the restoration is certain. The corner is cut with a plain anta on each face, 
projecting 0.05 m. and 0.60 m. wide. In addition to the clamp cuttings on the top, 
there are also some pry holes and a lewis hole on two of the blocks. The lewis holes 


* Twin temples are known elsewhere; the most appropriate published examples are at ‘Atil in 
the Hauran, dated a.p. 151, which are even more alike than our two, being identical in plan: H. C. 
Butler, in Publications of the American Archaeological Expedition to Syria, 1899-1900, Part II, 
Architecture and Other Arts in Northern Central Syria and Djebel Haurén (New York, 1903) 
pp. 342-6. Cf. Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 230, 345, 375, 
where the date of ca. A.p. 211 is accepted. Cf. similarities in the work of the ‘“ Theseum Architect ”: 


Dinsmoor, Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 44-47. 
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measure 0.05 m. by 0.12 m. at the top, and are 0.08 m. deep. They are of the type 
which is larger at both ends at the bottom. The three blocks which are preserved 
probably come from the southwestern corner near which they were found; the corner 
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Fig. 4. Poros Blocks with Base Moulding, from the Wall of Temple H 


actually joined, in all probability, with the smaller block drawn beside it on the western 
Sage: ‘he larger block placed on the southern flank may possibly have occupied that 
very position, although the clamp cuttings do not coincide precisely on one side. 
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Most of the other preserved fragments from the building belong to the eh 
ture. Some step blocks have been tentatively assigned to the structure, but es draw igs 
or photographs of them are at present available, nor are they of any oe Ae 
Some column bases of white marble were found in the vicinity ; these es ee 
square plinth surmounted by an Attic-Ionic base, with a profile just like that of the 


Fig. 5. Marble Column Capital, Probably from Temple H 


poros wall-base moulding, but again no illustrative material is available. Some smooth 
shafts of a dark syenite have been suggested as columns, but they cannot be illus- 
trated now. The discussion of these members must be deterred until the final publica- 
tion, but fortunately they are of no great significance in restoring the general ap- 
pearance of the building. 

The capitals for the columns can be quite certainly identified, although it seems 
impossible to determine which of a series of quite similar capitals belongs to Temple J, 
and which to Temple H (Fig. 5, ef. below, pp. 343 f.). There are three nearly whole 
examples, and a number of smaller fragments. They are 0.60 m. in height, 0.44 m. 
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in lower diameter, 1.04 m. diagonally across the (restored) volutes on top, and have 
a rectangular bearing-surface on their tops ca. 0.45m. square. On the bottom 
surface is a small square dowel hole, carefully centered on diametric lines; on the top 
of each are two dowel holes, ca. 0.06 m. square, with pour-channels roughly cut. The 
design of the capital is conservative and uninspired; the most significant characteristic 
is, perhaps, the tendency to blocky forms of the leaves and tendrils, with deep hollows, 
giving a near-coloristic effect. On each side, against the abacus, is a rosette, which 
varies among the different preserved specimens. Some of them have numerous rather 
small petals, others have fewer, broader petals. But these differences do not seem 


Fig. 6. Inscribed Architrave from Temple H 


significant, for each capital has other peculiarities of workmanship, and no two are 
exact duplicates. 

Of the architrave blocks, the most interesting is that for the southern front inter- 
columniation. which bears the inscription with the name of Commodus erased (Figs. 
6. 7. 28). The restoration and significance of the inscription will be discussed below, 
and for the moment we may confine our attention to the architectural features of the 
block. It is 2.28 m. in length, measured on the lower surface, and ca. 2.37 m. on the 
top, the difference, of course, accounting for the projection of fasciae and mouldings. 
It is 0.695 m. in height, 0.465 m. wide across the bottom, and 0.64 m. wide across the 
top. In profile, it has two fasciae on the architrave, a moulding consisting of a small 
roundel, a larger quarter round, then an equivalent concave moulding, and a taenia 
at the top. The frieze band is plain, and is surmounted by a roundel, a cyma reversa, 
and a taenia. The execution of these mouldings is plain to an extreme, and there is, 
as has been mentioned, a good deal of inequality and irregularity in the workmanship. 
Most of the tooling seems to have been done with a claw chisel, and visible surfaces 
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are fairly well finished. On hidden surfaces, such as the tops of the mouldings, the 
stone is left quite rough. On the top of the block is an elaborate array of cuttings. 
In the center is a lewis hole measuring 0.10 by 0.11 m., otherwise like those observed 
on the poros wall blocks. There are two groups of pry-holes; the first is ca. 0.62- 
0.65 m. from the corner, the second is 1.20 m. farther in, and is accompanied by two 
dowel holes 0.04 by 0.07 m., without pour-channels. There are four clamps, two at 
each end; three are for ordinary Roman hook clamps, one seems to have been for a 
more strap-like clamp. The manner in which the 
corner is prepared is significant; from the inner 
corner the block is cut into diagonally some 0.45 
m., thence outward at right angles to the end face 
of the block. On the lower surface are dowel 
cuttings for attachment to the columns. 

Four other pieces of architrave from Temple 
H can be identified, all from along the wall of the 
cella. But before considering them and _ their 
problems, we may perhaps better proceed with 
the elements of the entablature along the front, 
considering their association with the architrave 
block already described, and the information to 
be derived therefrom. We have two corner cor- 
nice blocks, with both horizontal and raking cor- 
nice on the same block; one piece of the hori- 
zontal cornice, two of the raking cornice, and the 
peak block (Fig. 8). 

Considering first the section of horizontal 
cornice (Figs. 8, 9), we observe that its work- 
manship, material, and general proportions are in 
all respects comparable to that of the architrave. 

° os tom Its length, 1.20 m., is appropriate to the spacing 
FROM eet ation conta Cornice of the pry-holes on the top of the architrave, 
Block of the Gable of Temple H although the preserved block cannot have occu- 
pied the space between the pry-holes on the pre- 

served architrave, but might have been doweled rather at its left end (which has 
traces of dowel holes) to the cuttings at the right end of the architrave. The most 
significant feature of the block is its profile, which we shall find characteristic of the 


Temple H cornices, and which is singularly unimaginative, although it has a certain 
impressiveness of scale. The dentil range is ca. 0.095 m. in height, the dentils are ca. 
0.055 m. wide, and 0.04 m. deep, but vary somewhat, and are spaced ca. 0.03-0.035 m. 
apart. Most noteworthy is the absence of any moulding whatsoever between the 
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Fig. 11. Drawing of Corner Cornice Block from Right End of the Gable of Temple H 
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ransition 1 re from a flat 
dentils and the overhang; the transition is only through a graceless curve 


surface. : . . ; ee 
The corner block (Figs. 8, 10) is much more interesting, although no more finely 


executed. The space at the corner of the dentil range is occupied by a rounded knob, 
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Fig. 12. Drawing of Two Blocks from the Raking Cornice of Temple H 


possibly representing a pomegranate. The dentil range of the raking cornice is uncut, 
and indeed narrower than normal. Along the side sima are three roughly carved lion’s 
heads, without arrangements for water to escape through their mouths. On the top 
is a roughly prepared platform, on which might have been erected an akroterion, 
although there is no trace of it. Apart from the lewis hole, the only cuttings on the 
top are two clamp cuttings, of which one may be unfinished, and never used. The 
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inner corner is cut out, possibly for the reception of a rafter in the pronaos roof. A 
much battered block trom the corresponding position at the other end of the cornice 
is preserved (Fig. 11), but so damaged as to add no significant information. It may 
be noted that the width of the under surface of the 
cornice, less the projection of the dentil, is 0.60 m., 
or approximately corresponding to the pry-holes at 
the end of the architrave which supported it. 

Of the two blocks from the raking cornice 
(Figs. 8,12), the larger may well have fitted against 
the better preserved of the corner blocks. At its 
lower end, on the upper surface, are two clamp 
cuttings with one unfinished, corresponding in 
position to those of the corner block. The end sur- 
face of each is somewhat damaged, so that it is 
difficult to determine how well they would fit. But 
the most careful examination seems to suggest that 
if they were juxtaposed, the joint must have been 
rather poor. Of course, this would have been in- 
visible from the ground, or mostly so, because ot 
the projection of the horizontal cornice. But it still 
seems extraordinary carelessness, and it may be, 
after all, that the block in question came from the 
rear gable, although if this were the case, the co- 
incidences with the corner block are remarkable. 
The smaller of the two raking cornice blocks has 
no indications sufficiently well preserved to prove 
its position, but there is no objection to its having 
come between the block just discussed and the peak. 

This last is the most interesting of the lot 
(Figs. 8, 13). Its top surface is elaborately pre- 
pared to receive an akroterion, with a well-cut bed- 


: os "™ ding 0.07 m. deep, 0.50m. wide, and 0.70 m. in 
Fig. 13. Drawing of the Peak Cornice extreme length. It is not quadrangular, but of 
Block from the Gable of Temple —_jrregular shape evidently intended to support some- 
H, with Cutting for thing like a small statue or group. A man (or 


Akroterion : : : 
woman) or gorgon running to the left, with the 


right foot stretching behind, would be one possible restoration. Apart from this, the 
most important fact about this cornice block is that the overhang and dentil range 
diminish in size; the dentils at the lower end are ca. 0.095 m. in height (compared 
with ca. 0.10 m. on the block we presume to adjoin it) and 0.09 m. at the peak. The 
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overhang extends 0.14 m. at the lower end, and only 0.13 m. at the peak (compared 
with 0.155 m. in the section illustrated of the adjoining block; but the diminution 
begins even on the latter ). 

Finally we have at least one block from the tympanum of this pediment (Figs. 
8, 14). Its thickness, 0.60 m., is appropriate to the cornice bearing it and those it 
supports; it is equipped with the normal lewis hole, and three clamps. The slope, more- 
over, 1 in 24, is equivalent to that approximated from the angles of the corner and 
peak cornices (here the workmanship is uneven enough to permit slight variation). 

Considering these elements of the entablature as a whole, then, we may draw 
certain conclusions regarding the building. If there 
were three architrave blocks of exactly the same 
length, the facade would measure 3 X 2.28 or 6.84 
m. across the bottom of the architrave, 3 X 2.37 m., 
or 7.11 m. across the top of the architrave. Re- 
storing the gable from the cornices, however, we 
get a length along the dentil range of ca. 7.40 m. 
From this must be subtracted ca. 0.10 m. for the 
projection of the dentils, giving 7.30 m. for the top 
of the architrave, or 0.19 m. too much. In view of 
the lack of precision in the workmanship, we can 
hardiy expect to arrive at any certainty in this 
matter, but it is pretty certain that the truth will 
lie somewhere between, and we may adopt for con- 
venience a figure of ca. 7.20 m. for the width of the 
building across the top of the architrave, ca. 7.02 m. 
across the bottom, and 7.30 m. for the length of the 
dentil range. The gable will be approximately 1.25 
m. in height (floor to dentil range). 


Fig. 14. Isometric Drawing of Block 
from the Tympanum of Temple H 


The inter-axial distance between the southeast 
corner column and its neighbor to the north, de- 
duced from the corner architrave block, would be ca. 2.05 m. (2.28 m., the lower 
length of the architrave, less 0.23 m. or half its lower thickness, to account for the 
distance between the center of the corner column and the end of the block). The 
central interaxial space would be, therefore, ca. 2.46 m. Whether the porch was tetra- 
style prostyle, or distyle in antis, probably cannot be settled definitely. A side inter- 
columniation equivalent to the front corner intercolumniation would fit nicely on the 
foundations, and all things considered, this is probably to be preferred, although there 
seems to be no way of proving it. 

As the back of the architrave is completely worked, and the back of the cornice 
is not, the ceiling of the pronaos evidently came between. No substantial workings 
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Fig. 15. Drawing of Architrave from the Cella Wall of Temple H, 
at Junction with Pronaos Wall 
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Fig. 16. Drawings of Architraves from the Walls of 
Temple H. The Block at the Lower Right, 
HA1, Comes from the Pronaos Wall 
at the Junction with the 


Cella Wall 
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were prepared for this, but thin slabs could have rested on the top ot the inner mould- 
ings of the architrave, which pri jected ca. 0.09 m. behind the cornice. a 
From the rest of the building we have four more pieces of architrave (Figs. 8, 
15, 16), and one side cornice block, of marble. The architraves come from positions 
resting on the wall, for none is finished on the back face. The profiles, workmanship, 
and technical characteristics of the blocks are in all respects Sone with those of 
the inscribed architrave from the front, although the prevailing carelessness of work- 
manship results in differences of detail and dimension that are painfully obvious on 
close inspection, but must have been negligible to the casual observer while they were 
in position. The ceiling of the cella must have come below the level of the architraves, 
for they are quite rough on the back, and show no signs of attachment for any sheathing. 
Two of the blocks are particularly 
interesting in that their position can be 
determined exactly. One, the larger, now 
broken in two pieces, has a triangular 
section cut out of its back at one end 
(Fig. 15); the other is cut in such a way 
that its back side is longer than its front, 
so that it could fit into the notch of the 
first (Fig. 16, HA 1). On the top of the 
second, the greater part of the surface is 
slightly higher than the upper surface of 
the part that would fit into the notch of 
the first. The moulding along the front 


is beveled off at the end, abutting against 
the longer block. Evidently the smaller 
block rested on the south end of the pronaos wall, while the larger was located at the 
end of the south cella wall at the corner of the pronaos. The (missing) architrave 
block from the side of the pronaos fitted against the end of the longer preserved block, 
and evidently had a projecting angle at the back, bearing the beveled extension of the 
inner mouldings to fit against those of the pronaos wall architrave. A clamp cutting 
on the end of the latter corresponds to the slight remains of another clamp cutting 


Fig. 17. Side Cornice from Temple H 


in the longer block, so that these could be bonded together, although otherwise the fit 
seems remarkably inexact. 

Corresponding to these architrave blocks, a complete but somewhat battered side 
cornice block was found buried in the earth exactly below this position (Figs. 17, 18). 
A noteworthy feature of this block is that on the top there are three cuttings for beams 
or ratters. One is cut quite close to the eastern end; the second lies 0.80 m. to the west: 
the third only 0.30 m. west of the second. This uneven spacing finds a ready explana- 
tion if we suppose that the cornice in question rested on the long, side architrave just 
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at the point of juncture, overlapping just a few centimeters at each end. Then the 
lone beam cutting at the east would lie outside the pronaos wall, and be a part of the 
pronaos roof system; the others would lie inside, and be a part of the cella roof system. 

Apart from this coincidence, the cornice in question is of interest for two other 
reasons ; in the first place, it still bears the battered remains of four lion’s head spouts 
on the sima, all pierced so that water could pour through. Behind them, on the upper 
surface, is a roughly carved gutter ca. 0.10 m. wide, and 0.06 m. deep. Along the 
inner edge the gutter is cut at an angle, evidently adapted to the slope of the roof, 
although there is no indication of how the roof tiles were attached. The other note- 


Fig. 18. Drawing of Side Cornice Block from Temple H 


worthy feature of the cornice is the striking example of carelessness in carving the 
dentil range. Some of the dentils are cut as high as the overhang, with not even an 
intervening taenia; others have the customary taenia of the other cornices found, 
although here there is no transitional curve to the overhang. 

By no means the least interesting feature of Temple H is the fact that there are 
several examples of cornice and architrave blocks definitely belonging to the same 
system, but cut out of poros instead of marble. At least two architrave blocks, and 
three cornice blocks (cf. Fig. 19) or substantially large fragments of them, have been 
identified. These are recognizable by the profiles, scale, and approximately equivalent 
measurement of details, although the poros blocks, particularly, exhibit the charac- 
teristic irregularity of workmanship. One of the architrave blocks lacks the topmost 
cyma; two of the cornice blocks are ca. 0.50 m. in thickness, one is ca. 0.40 m., while 
the marble cornice blocks (from the side and raking cornice) are ca. 0.46 m. thick. 
These poros blocks are too battered to photograph well, and unfortunately there are 
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no drawings of them available. However, there can be no question but that they belong 
to the same system, for all their irregularities. 
The question from what part of the building they come then arises. It might 


be a plausible suggestion that they belong to the rear of the building, for it would not 


be unreasonable for a temple of this period and quality to have marble only on the 
facade and most important flank. But if there was marble on the flank, as there was, 
the transition to poros on the rear would be difficult, and it is much more probable 
that the poros blocks came from the north side, where they would have been practi- 
cally invisible because of the fact that Temple J was so close, and completely concealed 
anything on this flank except from some remote position such as the hills to the west 


or north.” 

One final important block remains to 
be considered in the study of Temple H. 
This is the lintel, of which two fragments 
remain (Figs. 20, 21). These fragments, 
of which one is ca. 1.30 m. in length, the 
other ca. 1.10 m., represent the two ends 
of the original block. They do not make 
actual contact on the broken surfaces, and 
how great a section of the center is missing 
cannot be exactly determined. It can, how- 
ever, be approximated as follows. On the 


. 5 ¥ Fig. 19. One of the Poros Cornices from 
back of each fragment of the block, which Temple H 


is unfinished, there are two slot-like cut- 
tings across the top, evidently intended for the attachment of some wooden or metal 


sheathing. These are spaced ca. 0.45 m. apart. Presumably there was a series of these 
slots extending all along the face of the original block, and there is no reason to doubt 
but that they were all equidistant. Thus if the original block had five slots, it would 
have measured overall ca. 2.57 m.; if there had been six, 2.95 m., if seven, 3.39 m. 
On the under surface, the exposed sofht is easily distinguishable from the surface which 
rested on the door jamb, because the soffit is smoothly finished, and the bearing surface 
is less smoothly picked flat. From this we may determine that the face of the door 
jamb came ca. 0.72 m. from the extreme end of the block. Hence the effective opening 
of the door would have been 1.44 m. less than the total length of the block. Of the 
possibilities for the total length of the block noted above, this would give the shortest 


* A third suggestion might be that the poros blocks belong to an earlier phase of the building, 
which was at some time built of marble. But in our consideration of the chronology, we shall see 
that the period between the laying of the foundations and the carving of the inscription could hav 
been no more than six years at the most, which is scarcely time to allow for two complete buildin 
to be carried through. 
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Fig. 20. Drawings of the Two Fragments of the Lintel from Temple H 
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length a door passage of only 1.13 m.; the second, 151m, theithird? 1.95 me Of these 
the last corresponds fairly well to the central intercolumniation deduced above. The 
interaxial distance of 2.46 m. would mean an intercolumniation of about 2.00 m.; the 
diameter of the column at the base is uncertain, but must have been between O.55 3m 
and 0.60 m., for the upper diameter of the capitals is 0.46m. Thus 1.95 m. may be 
taken as the width of the door at the top. At the bottom, of course, it would be some- 
what wider, although the exact figure cannot, naturally, be determined. 

The other technical details of the lintel will be apparent in the drawing, and are 
similar in all respects to those described above in connection with other blocks from 
Temple H. A noteworthy difference is the presence of two lewis holes, one at each 
end of the block, in contrast to the otherwise universal 
practice of using only one. This divergence in method 
is probably due to the unusual length of the lintel 
which renders it somewhat more unwieldly than any 
of the other blocks. 

A few more details of the structure of the temple 
may be deduced froma consideration of the inferences 
already made. Taking the width along the bottom of 
the architrave of the facade at 7.02 m., this would 
also represent the external width of the cella at this 
level. The poros wall blocks would thus necessarily 
rest along the extreme inner edge of the poros founda- 
tion course, and there would be a step-like projection 
of the euthynteria of about 0.25 m. beyond the base 
moulding, or slightly less, if the wall had any batter. 
Whether there was any batter tothe wall is, of course, 
unknown, so the exact width at the bottom is uncer- 
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Fig. 21. One of the Fragments of : : : 
~ the Lintel of Temple H tain to this extent. At the corners, the antae, which 


project 0.05 m., would lie only 0.20 m. behind the edge 
of the foundation. On the interior, the cella would then measure ca. 5.82 m. in width, 
less the thickness of whatever facing there was to the wall. Assuming that the pronaos 
wall rested on the center of the foundation prepared for it, the cella would have an 
interior length of ca. 7.25 m., and the pronaos, from the pronaos wall to the outer 
edge of the stylobate, would be about 2.80 m. 

Adding to these observations about the size of the cella, we may review briefly 
the main facts about the facade, which we have already suggested. The porch was 
tetrastyle prostyle; the side intercolummiation cannot be determined, but was probably 
the same as the two end intercolumniations on the front. Across the front. the central 
interaxial distance was 2.46 m., the two end interaxial distances, 2.05 m. The columns 
were, according to the tentative restoration, smooth syenite shafts supporting marble 
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Corinthian capitals, and resting on Attic-lonic bases with plinths. In front there were 
thirteen steps, flanked by massive paratids. Above, there was a massively designed 
pediment with simple mouldings ; at the peak of the gable was a fairly elaborate akro- 
terion, apparently some sculptured figure or group. Behind the columns could have 
been seen a monumental doorway, also simple and massive in style. Altogether, in 
spite of the carelessness of detail, the 
temple must have had a rather imposing 
appearance. 


Temple J offers much less oppor- 
tunity for restoration, since there are far 
fewer blocks preserved from it. It is, 
moreover, unfortunate that with two ex- 
ceptions no drawings are available for 
the material which is actually preserved. 
The lack is not critical, however, in that 
there can be no question of restoration 
with even such approximation as we have 
achieved for Temple H. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ture of these two temples is that in many 
respects they are identical twins. The 
most important difference is in plan, 
where the variation in proportion between 
cella and pronaos is obvious. But the 
formal and structural details of most of 
the superstructure are so similar that for 


. ; Fig. 22. Corner Cornice Block from the 
a long time all of the blocks were thought e Gition Seennial 


to have come from the same building, 

and even now it is difficult in some cases to decide whether a particular block goes 
with H or J. The profiles of the architraves, for example, are identical, and the im- 
portant dimensions vary no more than might be allowed in a single building with the 


lack of precision in workmanship which we have observed in H. It did not become 
completely apparent that there were two buildings represented among the fragments 
until the discovery of a corner cornice block which certainly belongs to J (Fig. 22). 
Even this block, which is badly mutilated, resembles the blocks of Temple H_ so 
generally that except for one detail it might be assigned to H unless carefully com- 
pared. The essential difference, which is actually incontrovertible, is that there is a 
rounded moulding between the dentils and the overhang, whereas in the H cornice 
there is no moulding at all. Detailed comparisons are impossible, because of the mu- 
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tilation of the J cornice, except in the dentil range itself. Here the dentils are Cd. 
0.08 m. high, 0.08 m. deep, 0.055 m. wide, 0.035 m. apart. The H dentils, it will be 
recalled, are 0,10 m. high, 0.05 m. deep, 0.05 to 0.06 m. wide, and 0.03 to 0.04 m. apart. 
Aside from these measured differences, and the moulding, the general workmanship, 


appearance, and conception are quite the same. 
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Fig. 23. Drawing of the Inscribed Architrave Block from Temple J 


The other important block from J] is an inscribed architrave block from the right 
hand (of the observer) intercolumniation of the front, bearing part of the name of 
Commodus (Figs. 23, 24, 25) like the left-hand corner architrave block from 
Temple H (Figs. 6, 7, 28). The epigraphic considerations will be discussed below, 
but it may be noted here that this coincidence of architecture and text, combined with 
the near-identity of profile and other matters, scarcely included any obvious sug- 
gestion that they came from different buildings. There are many differences however: 
the J architrave block measured 2.16 m. long on its lower surface (against 2.28 for 
the H architrave block) ; 2.25 m. along the top, compared to 2.37 m.; in width across 
the bottom and top they are identical, 0.4605 m. and 0.635 m. respectively. The dif- 
ference in height is negligible: the ] block measures 0.70 m. with variations, for the 
top is quite rough; the H block measures ca. 0.695. The differences in the technical 
details on the top, however, are more striking. The J block has only one lewis hole 


Fig. 25. Inscribed Architrave from Temple J, Showing Cuttings on the Top and Back 
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not significantly different from those used in Temple H, and only two clamps, one 
at each end. This contrasts with the use of four clamps in the H architrave. Most 
significant, perhaps, is the adaptation for setting the side architrave. A comparison 
of the drawings will show the difference better than it can be explained; in general, 
the cutting on the J block is much neater and more workmanlike, and suggests a 
careful fit. ; 

The under surface of the J block presents an interesting phenomenon, unrelated 
to the comparison with the H architrave. Two cuttings, one rectangular, the other 
triangular, evidently represent patches repairing damage to the edge and surface while 
they were being worked. The rectangular cutting is 0.33 m. long, 0.087 m. wide, 
0.045 m. deep on the outer edge, 0.03 m. at the inner edge. The triangular cutting is 
0.30 m. along the edge, 0.39 m. on the hypotenuse, and 0.23 m. on the other side. It is 
only 0.016 m. deep. 

A closer examination of the blocks will reveal certain smaller differences that 
may be even more significant.” Most important is a slight difference in marble. The 
J block has a bluish tinge, and veins of the bluish material on which the stone may 
tend to split. The H block has more of a rusty, reddish color. These differences are 
not obvious, and do not produce a noticeable difference in the color of the finished 
block, but are visible to close inspection in broken places. They suggest that the blocks 
came from different sections of one extensive quarry. Another difference may be 
seen in the tooling. That in the H block seems to have been accomplished with a fine 
claw chisel, whereas in the J block a fine point seems to have been used throughout. 
Other slighter differences in tooling may be observed, but none which might not be 
due to the peculiarities of individual workmen doing up different blocks. 

Even the differences noted above need not be decisive in themselves in separating 
the two inscribed blocks, but they may be observed on other architrave blocks, blocks 
of the tympanum, and the cornice blocks, usually coinciding with other peculiarities 
which accentuate the different assignment. For example, these criteria distinguish 
from the architrave blocks assigned to H another architrave block from the wall of 
the building, which must have come from the pronaos wall, and the mouldings of 
which are beveled off to effect an inner corner (Fig. 8, J 4 1). But the method of 
fitting is distinctively different from that used in the blocks already assigned to H. 
Instead of having the whole end of the block sliced off at an angle, the J block is 
finished off square, with a joint surface beside the beveled mouldings, so that the 
adjoining block from the pronaos architrave would have fit squarely against it. In 
view of this fundamentally different way of making the corner, the block would most 
naturally go with J rather than H, quite apart from the differences in marble and 
tooling. 


* Most of these were pointed out to me by H. A. Thompson. 
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On the basis of ; dling ale f 

| asis of marble and tooling alone, however. it seems probable that four 
tympanum blocks, and two other mutilated wall architrave blocks (Fig. 8) must be 
assigned to J rather than H. oe 
; na is probable that two square pilaster capitals should be assigned to J (Figs. 
26, 27). These would most naturally go on the ends of antae, and it would seem almost 


Fig. 26. Drawings of Anta Capitals from Temple J 


certain that J must have fairly long parastades with antae. From the front of the 
stylobate to the pronaos wall must have been almost 4.50 m.; this would have been 
deep enough for a prostyle porch with one column on each flank, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether Temple H would have been built so far forward as to blank out 
an open porch like this, if there had been one. It would have been just as reasonable 
a plan to have parastades stretching half the length of the pronaos, terminating in 
pilasters with the capitals in question, and one intercolunmiation beyond that. It is 
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true, of course, that Temple H must also have had antae with capitals, but the distance 
is short enough as it is for a single intercolumniation, and it is perhaps more probable 
that the antae of H were much shallower and did not project a full column diameter. 
This is only speculation, it must be confessed, and in the last analysis the only reason 
for assigning the pier caps to J must be the evident desirability of long parastades 
for that puilding, in which the antae capitals would more appropriately have the form 
and proportion of the column capitals. 

In anv case, there seems to be no definitive evidence for dividing up the available 
capitals, either for antae or columns, between H and J, but there is every reason to 
suppose that the preserved capitals were originally so divided. In view of the simi- 
larity of architraves, it is only reasonable to suppose that the capitals were similar, 
and it would be perhaps unreasonable to suppose that all the capitals from one building 
are preserved, none from the other. 

Under the circumstances, it would be futile to 
attempt to go into any more detail in the restoration 
of Temple J. Its approximate dimensions, as deduced 
from the foundations, have already been given (p. 
321).-In its external appearance, it may have been 
much like Temple H: tetrastyle, Corinthian, with 
about ten steps, probably between narrow paratids. 
Its principal difference, as mentioned before, would 
be the deep pronaos, flanked by antae reaching to the 
second columnar position. 

We may turn now to a consideration of the in- 
scriptions on the two architrave blocks. It will be 
noted that in general the style of lettering is the same 
on each, and both obviously refer to the emperor Commodus, the son of M. Antoninus 
Pius (Marcus Aurelius) and the nominal great-great-great grandson of Nerva. In 
each, the names of the royal line are well preserved, but the name (in the one) and 
the titles (in the other) of Commodus himself have been erased. 

There are, however, a number of differences. On the block assigned to H (Figs. 
6, 7, 28), the normal letters, such as N, I, etc., of the first line. on the frieze. are 
ca. 0.10m. in height; on the other (Figs. 23, 24), they are between 0.08 m. and 
0.09 m. The same relative difference is perceptible in the second line. In the H block, 
the letters are ca. 0.09 m. in height; on the J block, as nearly as can be determined 
from the traces left after the erasure, they are only ca. 0.08 m. In the second place, 
the marks of punctuation on the H block are deeper and somewhat different in shape; 
in this connection, it will also be noted that there is a punctuation between the com- 
ponents of “ abnepos” on the J inscription, none between those of “ adnepos ”’ in the 
H block. A third difference lies in the erasures. On the H block, the surface is roughly 


Fig. 27. One of the Anta Capitals 
from Temple J 
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hacked away, but the letters are still easily legible, even in the photograph. The erasure 
on the J architrave is much more thorough and careful, so that it requires the most 
exacting observation to distinguish the original letters. Again, both of the first two 
lines of the H inscription begin at the extreme left hand of the blocks, whereas on 
the other stone, the second line ends some 0.60 m. from the right-hand end. If the 
inscription was centered, as the stvle of cutting would suggest, the second line of the 
H inscription would have extended quite to the end of its architrave, but that of the 


Va 


Fig. 28. Inscription on the Architrave from Temple H 


J inscription must have begun some 0.60 m. from the left-hand end. Finally, the H 
inscription has a third line of text, but the J block does not. These considerations 
could not in themselves prove conclusively that the two blocks represent two distinct 
inscriptions, but when we view them in relation to the architectural indications, we 
can remain in little doubt but that in fact they should be assigned to different buildings. 

In spite of this, it would appear that the first two lines of the inscriptions must 
have read the same. If we restore the H inscription to the length indicated by the 
conclusions drawn from the architectural evidence concerning the width of the build- 
ing, i.e., to ca. 7.02 m., the most probable restoration would be: 
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l- IMP CAESAR DIVI M ANTONIN PIL GER|M FIL DIVI PII NEPOS DIVI HADRIANI 
PRONEPOS DIVI TRAIANI PARTHICI ABNEPOS | 

2. DIVI NERVAE ADNEPOS | AUREL COMM [opus] ANT AUG PIUS SARM GERM MAX 
TULIP IKON INAS! ENS AIRE, 12 = UN = COS a = Ie P| 

3. EX TESTAMENTO CORNEL BAEBIAE FECIT CUR| AVITQUE ——-—| 


The J inscription must have read almost exactly the same (with the exception of the 
dates, as we shall see below). Since we do not know the exact length of the J facade, 
we could not even attempt to construct a scale restoration of the text, as was possible 
with the Temple H inscription, but since the Temple J letters are only a little smaller 
than those of Temple H, and the facade was also only a little shorter, the proportions 
would be the same. In any case, although there would be enough freedom in dealing 
with abbreviations and titles to permit numerous variations of text within the limits 
approximately known, none of these variations could be proven, nor could any be 
significant. 

The date of Temple J can be determined exactly by deciphering the rasura as 
follows: 

[PONTIF MAX TRIB P X IMP VII COS IIII P P| 


The tenth tribunician power of Commodus extended from Dec. 10, A.p. 184, to Dec. 
10, a.p. 185, so that the completion of the building must have fallen within that period. 
The date of Temple H can be approximated very closely, although perhaps not within 
the year. After a.p. 191, Commodus gave his name as L. Aelius Aurelius Commodus, 
so that the designation M. Aurelius Commodus must fall before that time. However, 
the broken and worn corner of Temple J against the wall of Temple H (supra, p. 320) 
would urge us to assume the greatest possible time lapse between the two buildings, 
so that it would be preferable to put the date as near 190 A.p. as possible. Moreover, 
in the scale restoration of the Temple H inscription, it is necessary to keep the cursus 
as short as possible to fit into the space available; i.e., of the tribunician powers be- 
tween X (185 a.p.) and XV (190 a.p.), the eleventh or fifteenth would be preferable 
because of their brevity. On Jan. 1, 190, Commodus became Consul for the sixth time, 
but the choice between V and VI is of less consequence than that between XIIII and 
XV. Hence the cursus of Temple H must have read: [PONTIF MAX TRIB P XV IMP 
VIII cos vi P P|, and the building may be dated in 190 «.p. 

The restoration of the third line of the Temple H inscription is of course quite 
impossible. Any number of expressions could be appropriate to this line, and there 
is far too little to suggest even the general tenor of what was to follow. 

Apart from the interest of the inscriptions in dating the buildings so precisely, 
the principal importance lies in the fact that they would seem to be the only extant 
inscriptions in which Commodus gives himself credit for the construction of a temple. 
In the Life of Commodus (Scr. Hist. Aug., “ Commodus Antoninus,” by Aelius 
Lampridius, XVIT) it is said that he built no buildings himself, but affixed his names 
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to the buildings of others. A number of inscriptions are known in which Commodus 
appears as the sole or joint builder of bridges or fortifications,” and there are several 
buildings which were dedicated to him."! But there seems to be no straightforward 
example of a temple erected by him, with the possible exception of some fragmentary 
inscriptions that may be restored to this effect."’ Hence our temples would seem to be 
the best, perhaps the only, illustrations of the accusation made in the Life, for Temple 
H, at least, would seem certainly to have been financed from the will of Cornelia 
Baebia, whose name was considerably subordinated to that of the emperor. 

If it should be desired to improve the bad name of the emperor in this regard, 
two hypotheses are possible. The first is, that Cornelia Baebia desired to honor the 
emperor, and herself had his name inscribed so prominently. Normally, however, the 
practice would be to put the name in the dative or genitive, although it is possible that 
for any of various reasons she preferred the nominative. In the second place, it is 
possible that she willed the money to the emperor for the purpose of erecting the 
temple. For this, however, it would be almost necessary to assume some sort of con- 
nection between the emperor and the Corinthian woman; that is, she must have been 
fairly prominent, perhaps acquainted with the emperor, to have bequeathed him an 
estate with provisos.” 

This possibility is, indeed, hinted at in another direction. Cornelia Baebia 1s 
apparently not otherwise known than in Corinth.” But the name suggests some sort 
of union between the Cornelii and the Baebii, of which there are other tenuous in- 
dications elsewhere. The Cornelii were apparently an important family in Corinth; 
several inscriptions there bear their names. One of the most important mentions 
Cornelius Maecianus, who is thought perhaps to have been the same as D. Cornelius 
Maecianus, known to have had a fairly important career in Spain” in the fourth 
quarter of the first century after Christ. M. Cornelius A. f. Novatus Baebius Balbus 
was also active in the army in Spain at about that time.” If we recall an inscription 


10 Bridge: C.I.L., III, 1, 3202 (Dessau, I, 393) ; Not. d. Scavi, 1908, p. 476. Road: (uncertain 
restoration) C./.L., III, suppl. 2, 13566. Fortifications: C.J.L., III, suppl. 1, 11965 (with Marcus 
Aurelius) ; III, 1, 3385 (Dessau, I, 395) ; C.U.L., II, suppl. 1, 10312 10313 "(Dessan, IIL 2, 8913 
with discussion) ; C.J.L., VIII, 1, 2548 (with M. Aurelius) ; Dessau, I, 396. Amphitheatre: Gabe 
VIII, 1, 2488 (with M. Aurelius). Baths (?): CI.L., IX, 1665 (cf. 1596) ; Life (Ser. Hist. Aug.), 
Deka 3: 

11CJ.L., III, suppl. 1, 6977 (with M. Aurelius); C./.L., VIII, suppl. I, 12014 (Dessau, 
MM 1, 5412). ; : 

12 Not, d. Scavi, 1888, p. 292; C.I.L., VII, 1, 2697; X, 6654. 

13 But cf. also, Life of Commodus, V, 14 (Loeb), where it is said that some provincials were 
accused for not making Commodus their heir. 

14 Zena Baebia Cornelia is named in an inscription from the Via Appia (C./.L., VI, 2, 9250), 
but she seems to have been a person of no consequeiice, although there may, of course, have been a 
connection with our Cornelia Baebia somewhere. . . 

15 West, Corinth, VIII, ii, Latin Inscriptions from Corinth, 1896-1926, nos. 124-125, pp. 100- 
iia Ct CL, 1, 24/7 ; Dessau,-I, 254. ’ . . 

16 Cf... 11,1614; cf: Ritterling, in Pauly-Wissowa, R.£., s.v. Legio, pp. 1598-1614, especially 


1611. 
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bearing the name of C. Baebius Corinthus, also from Spain, but undated,” we ney 
‘nfer that there was a Baebius family in Corinth, and the combination of °  Gornelisss 

and “ Baebius ” in the dated inscription may suggest that they had already been united 
by then. A similar but less complete coincidence is seen in the presence of C. Cornelius 
Corinthus and L. Baebius Caecilianus in the same part of Pannonia, possibly together 
at the end of the second century after Christ. Hence the existence of connection 
between Corinthian Cornelii and Baebii is hinted more than once, and there is some 
basis for speculation that they continued on good terms, at some level of prominence. 

In his discussion of Cornelius Maecianus, West points out that Maecianus is an 
unusual cognomen, and rests his tentative identification of the Corinthian and the 
Spanish bearers of that name on this fact. It is, then, a further interesting coincidence 
that a Baebius Maecianus was a kinsman of Clodius Albinus, a favored general of 
Commodus and holder of the empire for a brief period in 196. Our Baebius Maecianus 
is mentioned only brifly in the Life of Albinus, VI, 1 (Scr. Hist. dug.), and nothing 
further is known about him. The suggestion is that he did not live in Corinth, for it 
is implied that he was a good friend of Albinus while the latter still lived in Africa. 
But if the Cornelii and Baebii of Corinth were closely associated, the rare cognomen 
might well have been shared, and Baebius Maecianus might have acquired his cog- 
nomen from the line of the Baebii. It is neither possible nor desirable to press these 
coincidences into proof that Cornelia Baebia was related to Baebius Maecianus, friend 
of Albinus, friend of the emperor, and hence was close enough to the imperial house 
to intrust funds to the emperor for the construction of a temple. It seems preferable 
to suppose that she left the money for the temple, and its dedication was usurped by 
the throne. But the above discussion will have indicated a bare possibility, at least, 
that something more honorable may be seen in the emperor’s name on the temple. 

A final question relates to the divinities to whom the temples were dedicated. 
This, however, there 1s little hope of discovering. Obviously Pausanias could be of 
no assistance, for they were built long after his time. For Temple J we may hazard 
a guess that it was dedicated to Poseidon, for two reasons. In me first place, it was 
erected on the remains of a fountain dedicated to Poseidon, demolished expressly for 
the purpose of building the temple." It would not be unnatural for the divinity thus 
injured to be honored by receiving the dedication of the temple in place of the fountain. 
In the second place, it would appear that Poseidon was particularly in the minds of 
the Corinthians at that period, to judge from the frequency of his appearance on the 
local coinage under the reign of Commodus.” For the dedication of Temple H, how- 
ever, there 1s at present no clue whatsoever. 

ROBERT SCRANTON 
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lhe identification and description of the fountain must be deferred until the final publication, 


°° British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins, Corinth, pp. 81-82. 


THE PHILINNA PAPYRUS AND THE GOLD TABLET FROM 
THE VIGNA CODINI 


In the last number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies (LXII, 1942, pp. 33-38) 
Professor Paul Maas has reconstructed an interesting magical text from what he calls, 
tor convenience, the Philinna papyrus. That document is made up of two fragments, 
P. Amherst 11 and P. Berol. 7504 (Berliner Klassikertexte, V, p. 144). Because of 
the war the proposed junction could not be demonstrated by photographs of both 
pieces, but the reconstruction is nevertheless convincing. This note deals with one 
short passage in the papyrus. I accept Maas’s edition of the text (p. 36) and refer 
the reader to his article for all palaeographical matters and for the details of the 
reconstruction. 

The Philinna papyrus is a collection of charms written in hexameters. The last, 
which is headed ®urttvvyns Oeooadjs €maod7) eis Kehadys wovov, reads as follows: 


15 Dedy odvvyn Kedadris, hevyede | 2-4 Il. | 
16 wtmo wér| pals, devyovow dé hv- 


i 7 % , YY 

7 Kot, devyovor d€ pavuxes t7- 
Q 

8 oe 


The Berlin fragment has the words wAnyats t7| in the latter part of line 18 and 
there are two letters preserved in the line below. No attempt has been made to fill 
the gaps, and | disregard these remnants. 

After devye: 5é in line 15, Maas suggests Mwy or te Ads; Wilamowitz had already 
supplied ve. I would propose re wav, following the analogy of another magical text, 
the gold tablet or lamella found in the Vigna Codini, which was first described by 
Secchi nearly a century ago, and has been mentioned or briefly discussed by several 
scholars since. The inscription reads AIQN EPTTETA KYPIE CAPATTI AOC NEI- 
KHN KATA TIAIN YTTO TTETPAN. In this Journal, supra, pp. 30-35, I reported 
and criticized previous interpretations, and suggested that in spite of obvious gram- 
matical difficulties this text could be explained as a charm against reptiles and scor- 
pions. Instead of TTAIN we must read TTAN, and the phrase wav to wérpav, “ every- 
thing under a stone,’ must be referred to lurking vermin (cf. Soph., fr. 37; Praxilla, 
Fr. 4 Bergk). One grammatical irregularity of the gold tablet may have been shared 
by the papyrus, for wérpav is said to be a possible reading there. For full discussion 
of the language and the purpose of the gold tablet I must refer to the article 


mentioned above. 
Nobody, of course, will imagine that my hypothetical interpretation of the tablet 
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can be made certain by a hypothetical supplement in the papyrus, or vice versa, but it 
is hard to overcome the feeling that these two magical texts are akin in the phrase 
containing the words v6 wérpav. Bearing in mind that Philinna’s spell is meant to 
drive away something harmful, one may observe that a snake or scorpion hiding 
under a stone 1s as well suited to be the subject of the verb devyew as wolves are, and 
better suited than the harmless pavuyxes tazor, which the writer borrowed from Homer 
to fill the verse. It is true that re wav makes five letters where Maas allows four; but 
at the end of a line, where the writing is often crowded and the margin not strictly 
maintained, one letter more makes little difference. The first column (P. Amh.) shows 
some irregularity in the right-hand margin (see plate IT). 

The preceding paragraphs are based upon an interpretation of the lamella which 
I am willing to submit to the consideration of fellow students, although, since they 
were written, I have received letters expressing different views, which should be 
examined along with mine. They are concerned only with the text of the lamella, but 
in so far as they affect our judgment of it, they should be set over against the con- 
nection which I thought I discerned between it and the fifteenth line of the Philinna 
papyrus. 

Writing from Oxford on May 9, Professor Paul Maas remarks that if wavrés 
had been written where wav stands on the tablet, ‘ the two cola would be identical— 
a kind of limping phalaecean, - - - ~~ --~~~-435,’ J infer from this that he 
inclines to regard waw as a mere blunder for wavrés rather than for wav. He finds 
épvéra puzzling and thinks that [6] atwv épwerd, “ crushing reptiles,” may be preferable. 
To me the use of the participle in that position is a difficulty.’ 

A different line of approach is taken by Mr. Henri Seyrig, formerly Director 
of the Service of Antiquities in Syria, in a letter of June 28. Noting the discrepancies 
in the alphabet of the inscription (as Secchi published it), he says that we should 
expect to find on such an object the form @ or W for omega, not Q, as in Secchi’s 
report. 

“ If the engraver used W, the explanation becomes rather obvious: TTAIN is but 
a misreading, by Secchi, of the article TWN, perhaps carelessly engraved, like TIAIN 
Presumably Secchi’s printer had no C or W, and therefore printedsC and sQ: 


* Professor Maas has now seen a typed copy of the first paragraphs of this communication. 
In a letter of June 29 he observes that the presence of id rérpav in both the gold tablet and the 
Philinna papyrus is noteworthy; but he thinks it better to attempt no restoration in line 15 of the 
papyrus until the Berlin fragment can be examined again. For stylistic reasons, he adds, gety’ adel 
might be preferred to devye 8 |. This recalls a suggestion made by B. D. Meritt (letter of March 9), 
pety’, cidela wav, which he would render “ Flee, headache, flee in all your shapes and forms beneath 
the stone(s).” I had put this aside, perhaps too hastily, because of some doubt whether Sr & 
imperative would be used with a plural noun, even a neuter plural. But if e3ea be regarded a in 
loose apposition with é8v%vy, to which, in Meritt’s view, both imperatives are addressed, ay objection 
loses its weight. ety’ <i80[s déxav would be easier, but the « before the torn margin is reported as 
certain. : 
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‘ The meaning, then, could be: ‘ Give victory over those under the slab.’ Perhaps 
the writer meant all the enemies, physical or spiritual, which the deceased had to face 
in the tomb. The charm would, in that case, definitely be meant for the after-life, 
which would explain that it was put into the deceased’s mouth. 

“ Another curious feature is that the text is an hexameter, into which some words 
have been inserted wapa jétrpov. The original verse may have read: 


SN ¢ 7 lal ¢ ~ 
alov epméta SOs velknY KaTa TOV i710 TETpAY, 
or perhaps also: 


¢ ve yA oc 7 XN lal ¢ XN / 
EPTTETA KUPLE OOS VELKYV KATA TMV V7TTO TETPAV. 


“ I should prefer the first reading, and suppose that the charm was taken from 
some liturgy of Aion and adapted to the personal beliefs of a follower of Sarapis- 
Aion. Hence kipte Capame.” 

Mr. Seyrig’s suggestion is very ingenious and it agrees perfectly with the ept- 
eraphical characteristics of many magical amulets; consequently it may be approved 
by competent judges. I hesitate to accept it, chiefly because the word “all” is so 
commonly used in apotropaic formulas; thus we find dvAa€ov amo mavrTds Kakov on 
an amulet in the British Museum, duddéare . . . dad mavtds Kaxod dSaipovos on a 
stone published by Du Molinet, and in the silver lamella edited by Froehner the 
operator exorcises “ all spirits,” and then mentions in particular “ all epilepsy,” “ every 
fever,” and so on through a list of six items.* There is also the possibility that the 
Philinna papyrus had wav in a somewhat similar context. 

Mr. Seyrig introduces a new element into the discussion with the idea that rev 
bd wérpav refers to the enemies or dangers that the dead person would encounter in 
the other world. I should like, however, to see evidence that the phrase conveys such 
a suggestion elsewhere. Perhaps others may be able to throw more light upon this 
obscure text. 


CAMPBELL BONNER 
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2 British Museum 56010; Du Molinet, Cabinet de la Bibliotheque de Sainte Genevieve, Pp. 127; 
plate 29,.7-8; Froehner, Sur une amulette basilidienne (Caen, 1867) ; see also for further illustra- 
tion of this point the long text (a phylactery against demonic visitations) from a silver lamella 
found in a tomb at Beirut and published by Héron de Villefosse (Florilegium V ogiié, pp. 287-295). 


NOTE ONGEGral 


In Hesperia, XII, 1943, p. 20, the suggestion was made that the stone carrying 
the epigram on the Athenians who fell at Poteidaia was found in March, 1797, by 
Fauvel. It may be noted now that this assumption as well as the clear statements Ox 
both H. J. Rose and E. Q. Visconti (Joc. cit., p. 20, note 38) are contradicted by the 
following report made by J. C. Hobhouse who visited Greece in the company of Lord 
Byron (A Journey through Albania and other provinces of Turkey in Europe and 
Asia, to Constantinople, during the years 1809 and 1810, Philadelphia, March 8, 1817, 
vol. I, letter XXII, p. 264) : 


“ Passing down from the Muséum towards the Acropolis, and keeping a little to 
the right, you come into a flat piece of ground, which stretches along the southern 
rocks of the citadel, and was that portion of ancient Athens called * the Ceramicus 
within the City,’ but is now ploughed, though but with little advantage to the husband- 
man, as the soil is very thin, and covered in many places with small fragments of 
marble, and other ruins of ancient buildings; a circumstance no one will wonder at, 
who has looked into the mention made of this portion of ancient Athens by Pausanias. 
In this place we were shown several marks of late excavations [this letter was written 
in February, 1810], undertaken chiefly by Lord Elgin, who had the good fortune to 
find there a stone with an inscription, in elegiac verse, on the Athenians who were 
slain at Potidaea.” 


It is interesting to note that Hobhouse himself, in the second edition of his 
Travels (Lord Broughton, Travels in Albania ete., A new edition, London, 1855, vol. 
I, pp. 268 f.), repeats the above quoted account, while a few pages later he gives an en- 
tirely different story. He speaks (p. 314) of the region of the Platonic Academy, 
and says: 


‘ . ~ . . 

“ Several temples were erected in and about the celebrated Gymnasium just men- 
tioned; but no material remains have been discovered in that quarter, although small 
fragments of marble have been ploughed up in the cornfields now occupying its site.” 

To this sentence, which is taken over from the first edition, Hobhouse (then 
Lord Broughton) added in 1854 the following note: 

It was on this spot that, in 1802, was found an inscribed marble, bearing part 
of an epitaph on those who fell at Potidoea | sic], the year before the Peloponesian 
[sic] war, 432 8.c. The marble is now in the British Museum.” 
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BiG RAS PELE SPELTN xX’. 


In a spirit of inquiry I invite your attention anew to one of the most familiar 
fragments of Greek sculpture, the face which has been called the face of the cult 
statue of Hera from her temple at Olympia ever since it was so identified by the 
excavators in 1870 (Plate XII, Figs. 1-3).’ I propose to discuss this identification 
once more because | think that the statue of Hera was something quite different, and 
that there is another explanation of the fragment in question, at least as plausible as 
the interpretation as Hera. 

The block of limestone is 0.52 m. tall, and consists of a face with the left ear 
projecting at right angles, with a broken mass behind and below the ear. It has neatly 
worked curls across the forehead, a band over the hair, straight hair diverging from 
the crown of the head, and on the very center of the head, a kalathos. On the right 
side the face is preserved as far back as on the left but there is no ear on the right side. 
This curious asymmetry has never been explained, nor has there been a convincing 
explanation of the lump which appears at the base of the headdress on the same side 
as the ear, without there being any corresponding lump on the other side. 

As soon as this face was found it was claimed as the head of the cult statue from 
the temple of Hera for the following reasons: first. the head is too large to be any- 
thing but a goddess, and the appropriate goddess is Hera, who had a large, ancient 
and important temple on the grounds; second, the material, a limestone, is the same 
as the base in the temple on which a statue or statues stood; third, that the head was 
found not very far from the temple; fourth, that a limestone figure could not stand 
out-of-doors; fifth, and this is the important argument, that Pausanias decribed a 
“rude” statue of the seated Hera within the temple. 

But let us examine the text of Pausanias (V, 17, 1-4). The section opens with 
the statement that in the temple of Hera is a statue of Zeus, and that he stands beside 
the seated goddess, and that the workmanship of these statues is rude. Pausanias con- 
tinues with descriptions of statues of the Seasons and of Themis; of five Hesperides, 
made by Theokles: of Athena, made by Medon, and of Kore, Demeter, Apollo and 
Artemis; then of Leto, Tyche, Dionysos, and a winged Nike. He proceeds (Frazer’s 
translation), “ The images I have enumerated are of ivory and gold |ra pev 87) KOTEL- 
heypéva éotiv ehédavros Kat xpvood|. But afterwards they dedicated other images in 
the Heraeum: Hermes bearing the babe Dionysus, a work of Praxiteles in stone; and 
a bronze Aphrodite. A gilded child, naked, is seated before the image ot Aphro- 


« Ausgrabungen zu Olympia, Popp 162, plse 4 V1 i Olympia, Ergebnisse, III, pp. 1-4, (oll, a 
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dite. . . . Hither were brought from the so-called Philippeum other statues of gold 
and ivory: Eurydice, <wife of Aridaeus, and Olympias, wife of> Philip.” ( The restora- 
tions at the end were made by Buttmann.) Now an honest and fair reading of this 
passage demands that all the statues, including the Hera and unless specified to the 
contrary, were of gold and ivory. The Hermes, the Aphrodite and the child are care- 
fully singled out as of other material. There is one clear statement that the statues 
mentioned in the first part of the chapter are of gold and ivory, and toward the end 
there is the return to the subject, in the mention of other statues in these materials. 
The implication is clearly that the Heraion was a sort of storehouse for statues in 
the fine expensive media, with only a few ordinary ones added. 

Apparently there are two reasons why this chapter has not been accepted at its 

face value by archaeologists. First, Pausanias elsewhere mentions some of the same 
statues in their first settings, with works which he specifies as of cedar wood. It there- 
fore has seemed that he meant that the pieces in the Heraion were also cedar. Let us 
read the passages. In VI, 19, 8, describing one of the treasuries of the Epidamnians 
he says, “ It contains a representation of Atlas upholding the firmament, and another 
of Hercules and the apple-tree of the Hesperides, with the serpent coiled about the 
tree. These are also of cedar-wood and are works of Theocles, son of Hegylus. 
The Hesperides were removed by the Eleans, but were still to be seen in my time in 
the Heraeum.” Of this group, Pausanias describes the male participant and the tree 
with the serpent as of cedar. But he does not say that the female figures in the group 
were of cedar. Nor does he give any explanation of the splitting of the group. But 
since he has previously told us that the Hesperides were of ivory and gold, he does 
not think it necessary to go into explanations here. Apparently they were moved 
because early chryselephantine figures were being collected in the Heraion. 

Farther along in the same chapter (VI, 19, 12), Pausanias says, ** The people 
of Megara, near Attica, built a treasury, and dedicated offerings in it, consisting of 
small cedar-wood figures inlaid with gold, and representing Hercules’ fight with 
Achelous. Here are represented Zeus, Dejanira, Achelous, and Hercules, and Ares 
who is helping Achelous. Also there was formerly an image of Athena, because she 
was an ally of Hercules: but this image now stands beside the Hesperides in the 
Heraeum. . . . The treasury in Olympia was made by the Megarians years after the 
battle, but they must have had the votive offerings from of old, since they were made 
by the Lacedaemonian Dontas, a pupil of Dipoenus and Scyllis.”” Pausanias in this 
passage does not say that Athena was of cedar and gold, but he does imply it. In a 
few moments we shall see that this implication is not irreconcilable with his previous 
statement that Athena was of gold and ivory. 

When I spoke of an honest and fair reading of Pausanias, I was not flattering a 
revolutionary reading of my own. Overbeck in his Antike Schriftquellen sur Ge- 
schichte der bildenden Kiinste, published in 1868, grouped the three passages from 
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Pausanias which I have quoted under the heading, “ Anfange der Goldelfenbein- 
bildnerei.” * He divided V, 17, 1-4, putting the section about the Hesperides under 
the artists Hegylos and Theokles, the rest of the section, everything from trys “Hpas 
d€ €or &v TO vad to Ta pev 37) Kareteypéva eztv eh€pavtos Kat ypvood, under Dontas 
and Dorykleidas (equating Medon and Dontas). If Overbeck read the Greek this 
Way, it is certain that the Greek means that these statues were chryselephantine. Two 
years after the publication of his book, the stone head was found at Olympia and 
threw dust in the eyes of scholars. Is it unfair to suggest that the wish to have dis- 
covered the cult statue was father to the thought ? 

The second reason why Pausanias’ statement in Book V, chapter 17, was not 
taken seriously from the time of the discoveries at Olympia until the present is that 
until recently it seemed absolutely impossible and absurd to all archaeologists. Who 
ever heard of any such number of chryselephantine statues, and such early ones, all 
in one place? Recently there was discovered at Delphi a cache of fragments of 
chryselephantine statues, three as large as life and one as early as the beginning of the 
sixth century B.c., showing that such works did exist and were kept together.* The 
cache at Delphi was made by shovelling the contents of just such a museum as the 
Heraion into a trench in the ground, following a fire at the end of the fifth century B.c. 

These Delphi statues explain Pausanias’ apparent confusion. There is not much 
difference between these early chryselephantine statues made of wood with gold and 
ivory inlays and attachments and the cedar statues with gold inlays which he described. 
All were constructed in the same way. Some had much ivory, others less, still others 
none. The prettiest. the most spectacular, statues were moved to the Heraion although 
they belonged to groups, to stand beside the cult statue which had always been there. 
These had lots of gold and ivory, and Pausanias refers to them as made of these 
materials. The others which exposed more wood and had little or none of the precious 
materials were left in their original positions. He calls them cedar-wood, or cedar- 
wood inlaid with gold. 

Perhaps even if the pieces had not been found at Delphi one could have had an 
inkling of Pausanias’ meaning from a sentence that comes in VI, 19, 10, between the 
references to the groups which were moved to the Heraion. He speaks of a statue of 
Dionysos with face, hands, and feet of ivory. He does not tell us what the other parts 
were. But does anyone doubt that they were of wood? Here we have another indica- 
tion that such statues existed, and an example of Pausanias’ habit of mentioning only 
what he thinks interesting about a statue. He did not write for us, but for people 
who could see the originals. Many modern guide books are unintelligible if read away 


2 Po. 5S6-5/. i" 

2 ALA. XLII, 1939, p. 696; Gnomon, B.Ve1999, ppwo2e/ 1.356,C.4., LAT, 1939, pp. 86 ff. ; 
Rev. Arch., ser. 6, XIII, 1939, pp. 263 f.; London Illustrated News, July 29, 1939, pp. 202 f. Only 
in Rev. Arch., 1939, pp. 263 f. is it stated that these statues had iron armatures. 
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from the scene because they assume a knowledge which only the visitor at the site 
can have. 

Some of the Delphi statues are large, but none colossal. We should expect a very 
large cult statue in the Heraion, since it is a very big temple. But is not the technique 
of the Delphi figures just the thing for a large statue? A figure built up of parts 
attached to wood, to a wood core which itself can be of many parts: is this not easier 
for a primitive than carving a monolith? 

Leaving all debatable matters aside, the one thing which Pausanias does not say 
is that the Hera was of stone. If we accept the great stone face as Hera, we must 
not think that we have his authority for this identification. 

Actually, once it is admitted that Pausanias does not mention a stone Hera, all 
reasons for assigning the stone face to the cult statue crumble into dust. That the 
material is the same as the statue-base means only that it is a local stone, available for 
all purposes. Then, that the head was found fairly near the temple means little, for 
it was not found in the temple. That a limestone statue had to stand indoors is not 
convincing proof that this one stood in the Heraion. It is not even true, for limestone 
was used out-of-doors. The piece in question may have stood under other protection 
or it may have been made to stand out-of-doors, in which case its relatively good 
surface would mean merely that it did not stand for a long period. 

As against the remaining reason, that the head is too large to be anything but a 
cult statue, I presume to offer another restoration of the head. I do not consider it 
final, but to me it seems more probable than the interpretation as a goddess, and it 
explains the uneven ears. 

The ear which is preserved is in the wrong position on the head. It is too far 
forward. The correct position is farther back, in the part now destroyed. We may 
suppose that the right side showed the ear correctly, back on the head, where the blow 
which severed the head cut it off. 

Now placing the ears too far forward is not characteristic of Daedalic statues 
generally, but of those which have locks of hair falling in front of the shoulders. The 
straight locks of hair falling before the shoulders in a near vertical plane make it 
obligatory to show the ears (if one does show them, not conceal them with hair) 
farther forward than nature asks. Since this hair arrangement is quite common in 
the seventh century, most of the statues of the period have ears in a forward position. 
However, there are pieces of that period which show that the correct position of the 
ear was known, and that it was placed there when the headdress did not require the 
forward position." Also, a bronze statuette of a century later resorts to the same 
position because the hair is arranged in this way.° 


* Jenkins, Dedalica, pl, VI, la and 3. 
° Artemis in Berlin. Gerke, Griechische Plastik in archaischer und klassischer Zeit, pl. 88. 
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Burther, we may notice that it is quite usual for statues of the type which we have 
mentioned to turn the ears out at right angles to the head. The best example 1s a large 
stone statue from Eleutherna in Crete.* Because there is a plane behind the ears, it is 
natural to flatten the ears against the plane. To show the ear to the spectator who 
stands before the statue, this suits the taste of the early Greek artist, a taste which 
he shares with his Egyptian predecessor, but which he indulges, as far as we can tell, 
only when he has a flat surface against which to plaster the ear. An ear standing out 
at right angles to the head without any hair mass behind it, that is something hard 
to imagine. 

The left ear of the “ Hera,” then, we may be sure was combined with locks of 
hair which fell before the shoulder. One can almost follow the outline of the damaged 
hair mass around the ear. A comparison of the left side of the head of the statue from 
Eleutherna with the left side of ** Hera” (Plate XII, Fig. 2) should, I think, convince 
anyone that the two were alike. 

The right ear was not in the corresponding position on the right side. This sug- 
gests that on the right side the hair mass was not pulled before the shoulder, pulling 
the ear forward and out. The reason for the disparity must be sought beyond the head 
in some asymmetry of the body. What human-headed figure did not show both sides 
alike? Why, the sphinx who, quietly seated on her haunches, turns her head over her 
shoulder so that you may see her face in front view at the same moment that you see 
her lioness’ body in all its beautiful profile. The maker of a sphinx in this position 
must effect a transition between head and body, and his transition is likely to have 
some influence upon hair and ears. In at least four known cases there was adopted 
a solution of letting the long tresses which fall from one side of the head, the side 
turned toward the wing, be pulled forward in front of the wing, while those on the 
other side fall before the part which is the lioness’ chest or the woman’s other shoulder. 
These are: a small limestone sphinx from Sparta,’ a stone sphinx from Marion in 
Cyprus, now in the Louvre (Plate XII, Fig. 4), and its companion piece, headless, 
in Berlin’ and a marble Attic grave sphinx in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(Plate XIII, Fig. 5).° 


® Jahreshefte, XII, 1909, p. 245, figs. 119, 120; Jenkins, op. cit., pl. VIII, nos. 1, la; TX 2: 
Other good examples are the small terracotta figurines, ibid., pl. I, 1 and 2; Grace, Archaic Sculpture 
in Boeotia, figs. 29-30; also the large terracotta sphinx heads from Thebes and Kalydon, Payne, 
Necrocorinthia, pl. 49; and the famous stone Nikandre. 

7 B.S.A., XIV, 1907-8, p. 25, fig. 10. Only one lock is visible in the photograph; it falls over 
the wing. 

8 B.C.H., XVIII, 1894, pl. VII; Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de Vart dans l'antiquité, VIII, 
p. 329, fig. 142; Reinach, Kep. de la Stat., 1, 705, 5; Ohnefalsch-Richter, Aypros, pl. XXVII, 
Ags, 1, 2. Z ee; | 

” Metropolitan Museum of Art, no. 11-185. tom he O4l og, 152 tf. Bulletin Met. Mus. 
Art, XXV, 1940, pp. 178-180. E, Douglas Van Buren deduces a terracotta sphinx from Olympia 
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Let us examine the New York sphinx. This entrancing creature shows us every- 
thing from the front. Her lioness’ body with tail curled toward us, her face and her 
full curled wing are all visible from the front. The sculptor has had difficulties with 
the hair. His solution has been to draw the locks before the wing on one side and to 
let them fall before the chest from the other side of the head. Therefore, on the side 
toward the wing there is a protruding mass of hair against which the ear is projected; 
while on the other side he could and did let the ear lie flat against the head. Difference 
of position of the ears he has avoided by curving the locks which are pulled forward 
into an arc, thus giving space for the ear, and by turning the head just slightly away 
from the profile position of the body. 

Another solution of the problem is exemplified in Plate XIII, Figs. 6-8. The 
sculptor of this sphinx let the hair on the side toward the wing fall behind the back 
wing and that on the other side of the head fall before the chest; therefore, although 
neither ear projects, the inner one, the one toward the wing, is placed farther back 
on the head. There are, of course, still other solutions. One is to cut the hair off at 
shoulder length, as in Fig. 9, Plate XIV." But enough has been said to show that 
uneven ears are not unlikely on sphinxes.”” 

There is no parallel for the ‘‘ Hera” face among the extant sphinxes. But if we 
imagine a very primitive artist setting out to make a sphinx with head turned over 
the left shoulder (the position of the Marion sphinx) we see that he might make just 
such a face as was found at Olympia. On the side of the head toward the wing, he 
would pull the hair forward to le on the front of the wing; therefore, the ear had 
to be placed well forward and turn out. On the other side the locks of hair would fall 
straight down before the chest and not protrude; therefore, the ear could lie flat 
against the head and be where one would like to have it. If the head were split in two 
from side to side, one ear might be cut off while the other remained. 

Let us now look at the Olympia piece to see whether it might be the face of a 
sphinx. As far as the physiognomy is concerned, we will get our answer from a com- 
parison made as long ago as 1909 by Loewy." In discussing the types of early sculp- 
ture, he had occasion to group on two adjoining pages photographs of the head in 


with the same hair arrangement, Greek Fictile Revetments in the Archaic Period, p. 174, no. 18. 
But the hair and necklace upon which this assumption rests are part of a figure of Nike; cf. Olympia, 
Ergebnisse, III, p. 40. a 

Walters Art Gallery, no. 54.770. Height, 0.072 m. Sale Catalogue, Lambros and Dattari 
Collections, 1912, no. 214, pl. XVIII; Reivach, op. cit., V, 408, 2; Payne and others, Perachora, 
p. 135, fig. 19, no. 2. 

* Walters Art Gallery, no. 54.1078. Height, 0.08¢m. Sale Catalogue, Lambros and Dattari 
Collections, no. 215, pl. XVIII; Reinach, op. cit., IV, 405, 1. 

'* A head in the Cleveland Museum which has always been called a sphinx has one ear higher 
than the other, Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum, XV, 1928, pp. 189, 191 ff. | 

18 Jahreshefte, XII, 1909, pp. 208 f. 
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question, the sphinx of Spata, the Nike of Delos, a head from the Athenian acropolis, 
the Kore of Lyons, an early male face, and the famous calf-bearer. A glance at these 
illustrations should convince anyone that it is absolutely impossible to distinguish the 
features and expression of an early sphinx from those of a human. Now, to the 
headdress. It is the kalathos, the basket surrounded by leaves. Figure 9, Plate XIV, 
illustrates a bronze sphinx wearing the kalathos with leaves." So we see that there 
is no feature or attribute of the Olympia head which is incompatible with its inter- 
pretation as a sphinx. 

The reconstruction should take into account the stub at the base of the headdress 
on the left side. Something touched the head here, and it was something small, for 
the details of the head are worked to its very edge at top, bottom and front. Treu 
explained it as part of the veil of Hera.” I think that the tip of the wing or a strut 
connected with the wing touched the head at this point. Having the wing connected 
with the head would greatly strengthen the construction, making breakage of the wing 
much less likely. There is no parallel for this construction in stone, as far as I know, 
but there is a class of flat terracotta sphinxes of late Corinthian manufacture which 
are made in just this way.'® Some of them have a short strut from the head to the wing 
(Plate XIV, Fig. 10): some made in other but very similar moulds let the wing with 
its curved top actually rest against the head just below the headdress. If this con- 
struction was found advantageous for small terracottas, how much more so would 
it have been for a giant stone sphinx! 

Returning to the argument of size, one must admit that the size requires the face 
to come from a cult statue if it comes from a human statue at all. But once the possi- 
bility is recognized that it may be from an animal figure, the size is no longer a factor 
in the argument. It may not be altogether beside the point to remark that the great 
size of the face is not as remarkable in a sphinx as in a human figure; for the total 
size of the sphinx would not be as great as the total human statue. A seated sphinx 
with this face might be less than two meters tall, but a seated human figure would have 
to be two and a half or more. 

T have no evidence for assigning an exact location in the Altis to the sphinx that 
I have hypothesized, and will not attempt to say what kind of monument it adorned. 
Its equal in size was the marble sphinx dedicated by the Naxians at Delphi.” It will 
be salutary to remember, before we reject the interpretation of the Olympia fragment 


14 A terracotta head found at Olympia has the kalathos, rendered exactly as on the great stone 
face, Olympia, Ergebnisse, III, p. 35, figs. 35 and 36, pl. VII, 1. It was suggested that this was a 
Hera because of the resemblance to the other. But what could be more usual than a sphinx head in 
terracotta ? 


15 Olympia, Ergebnisse, AO iro eas . . . 
16 Payne and others, Perachora, p. 234. no. 194, pl. 101; Jacobsthal, Die melischen Reliefs, 


p- 89, pl. 66 b; Winter, Die Typen der figurlichen Terrakotten, I, p. 229, no. 9 (many examples). 
17.8 C.H., XVII, 1893, p. 615: Fouilles de Delphes, IV, pt. I, p. 42. 
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as a sphinx’ head, that the head of the Delphi sphinx was called an Apollo when it 
was first discovered, and that a terracotta sphinx head from Kalydon was called an 
Artemis.” 

I do not claim to have proved that “ Hera” is really a sphinx, but to have sug- 
gested it. This is the first explanation which has ever been given for the unevenness 
of the ears. It seems to me that with the accumulated knowledge of recent years at his 
finger tips, a modern excavator would immediately assume that the head came from a 
sphinx, not froma goddess. Would it not be worth while to try out this assumption 
and see where it leads us in knowledge and understanding of archaic art? * 

But I hope that I have shown that the other assumption, that this is the cult 
statue from the temple of Hera, is without foundation. In the light of the Delphi finds 
we ought to accept Pausanias’ statement of what he saw in this temple: twenty-two 
or more chryselephantine statues large and small, including the cult statue, most of 
them very ancient, and along with them one marble statue, one bronze, and one gilded 
bronze. Is this not a glorious picture? On the terrible day of destruction they all 
were looted for their valuable material, not a bit of ivory, gold, bronze, or gilded bronze 
being spared, but the marble statue of Hermes was left for the excavators because it 
had no intrinsic value. 

DorotHy Kent HILi 
THE WALTERS ArT GALLERY 


‘ Poulsen and Rhomaios, ‘‘ Erster vorlaufiger Bericht tiber die danisch-griechischen Aus- 
grabungen von Kalydon” (Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Hist. al. Med., XIV, 3), 
O27 ape 29: 

* Various attempts were made to connect sculptural fragments from Olympia with the ‘‘ Hera.” 
They were unsuccessful. My efforts to connect them with the sphinx have failed as well. They are: 
some huge fragments, once called parts of the throne of Hera, though this assignation was repudiated 
in the final Olympia publication ; a bit of the mane ef a huge limestone lion; and a bit of human hair. 
Only on the occasion of a visit to Olympia can anything be decided about these. 
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CEBREN, Not SIGEUM 


The late EK. T. Newell’s attribution of a group of tetradrachms of Seleucus II 
and Antiochus Hierax, most of which have the symbol of an owl on the reverse, to 
the Troad * can be confirmed and supplemented by two uncommon bronze coins in the 
Leake Collection of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

The first of them belongs to a rare issue, the importance of which for Seleucid 
history and religious policy has already been noticed by M. Rostovtzeff. It answers 
to the following description: 


Osv. Head of a Seleucid king r.; on 1., cernucopia. 
Rev. Double owl; in exergue, corn-ear; above on 1. and r. AN TIOXE. 


1) Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. W. Leake, Numis. Heil. (Asiatic Greece), p. 19, 3 
(Antiochia Cariae). 1.86 grms.; 12.5mm. (Plate XIV, 1). 

2) Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. M. Rostovtzeff, “Le Gad de Dura et Seleucus Nicator,” 
Mélanges Dussaud (1939), p. 286, pl. III, 7. 

3) Hirsch, Cat. XIII (15th May, 1905, Rhousopoulos Collection), no. 3860. 

The three coins listed are the only specimens of the series known to me. 


A comparison of the obverse dies of this bronze issue with the obverse die of Newell’s 
tetradrachm of Antiochus Hierax (op. cit., pl. LX XVI, 6) makes it evident that the 
die-cutter of the royal head on the bronze coins was very strongly influenced by the 
head on the tetradrachm; the two heads are so close in style to each other, in fact, that 
both might have been engraved by the same individual. Both issues belong, therefore, 
to the same mint, by reason of style and symbols, somewhat in the same way as 
Newell’s royal tetradrachms (op. cit., nos. 890-895 and 900) of the mint of Seleucia 
Pieria go together with Newell’s municipal bronzes of this town (nos. 896-899 and 
901-903), and his royal tetradrachms and stater (nos. 907-909) of Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes with the municipal bronze coin of the city (no. 910). 

Excavators and explorers of Asia Minor after this war will have to keep in mind 
that a city in the Troad which had the owl and the double-owl of Athena as arms was 
renamed Antioch in the first half of the third century B.c. and preserved this name 
until this region was conquered from Antiochus Hierax by the growing power of 


1 The Coinage of the Western Seleucid Mints (Numismatic Studies, IV, 1941), pp. 347 f. and 
plate 76, 3-12. It is my agreeable duty to thank Dr. C. T. Seltman of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
for discussing with me the stylistic questions of this article. 
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Pergamon. The Seleucid king on the bronze and on most of the silver issues of this 
mint is Antiochus II rather than Antiochus Hierax, as Newell has already noticed 
(op. cit., pp. 392 f.). Newell considered it uncertain whether his issue with the char- 
acteristic symbol of the owl on the reverse emanated from Sigeum, Hium, or Assus, 
since all three towns had a predilection for the cult of Athena. Newell’s preference 
for the old Athenian colony Sigeum appears, at first sight, to be confirmed by our 
bronze issue from the same mint, for it is only from the coins of this town that the 
double-owl is known in the Troad. However, there is another bronze coin in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum? which suggests a different interpretation. It was placed by 
Colonel Leake next to the first coin mentioned in this note, has the same very char- 
acteristic dark green patina, and was therefore probably both acquired and found 
together with it. This coin belongs to a well-known issue of Antiochia Cebren in the 
Troad (Opnv. Head of Apollo r. Rev. Head of ram r.; above, ANTIOXEQN | Plate 
XIV, 2]), but it has an owl as a countermark in the center of its obverse, as has 
another specimen of the same type in the Copenhagen Museum, according to Imhoof- 
Blumer.* This owl countermark makes it possible and in my opinion advisable to 
connect the mint of Antiochia Cebren with the owl issues from an Antioch mint in 
the Troad for the existence of which there is no other evidence. 

If I am right, the original bronze coins of Antiochia Cebren, a common issue, 
were struck after the Seleucid conquest of Asia Minor when Cebren was refounded 
by Antiochus I or II, as the new name of this town implies, and at least some of the 
earlier inhabitants of this rival of Scepsis returned to their place of origin from 
Alexandreia Troas, the prohibition against a dioikismos by the defeated Lysimachus 
(Strabo, XIII, 597) having become invalid.* Later an official change from Apollo to 
Athena as main city deity found expression in the coinage, first by the counter- 
marking of the image of an owl over the earlier representations of Apollo, and then 
by an issue of royal Seleucid tetradrachms with the symbol of an owl on the reverse 
combined with a municipal issue which showed the head of Antiochus II and Athena’s 
double-owl, the distinctive badge of Sigeum. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that no autonomous coins of Sigeum have 
come to us which are later than 300 B.c.’ and that Strabo informs us (XIII, 595 and 
600) that Sigeum had been destroyed and annexed by Ilium before the period of the 
Roman protectorate of 189 z.c. All this points clearly to a synoikismos of refugees 


* Leake, Numis. Hell. (Asiatic Greece), p. 19, 2. 

8 Ze. f. Num., III, 1876, p. 306. 

* Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. Troad, p. xx ; Imhoof-Blumer, loc. cit., pp. 305 f., and Kleinasiat. Miingen, 
I (1901), pp. 43 £.; Head, Hist. Num.* (1911), p. 543; V. Tscherikower, Die hellenistischen 
Staedtegruendungen von Alexander dem Grossen bis auf die Roemerseit, Philologus, Suppl. XIX, 
GUS PAA oma 

> Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. Troad, p. xxxiii. 
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from destroyed Sigeum with the inhabitants of refounded Antiochia Cebren. cer- 
tainly a small city. We learn from the numismatic evidence that this political change 
took place under Antiochus II, Seleucus III, or Antiochus Hierax, and that the 
Seleucid ruler took a personal interest in it. Only excavation will be able finally to 
prove or disprove this hypothesis; but in the present state of our knowledge it seems 
more plausible to accept one Antioch in the Troad than two. 


I] 
A SELEUCID PRETENDER ANTIOCHUS IN 151/0 B.c. 


In the Leake Collection at the Fitzwilliam Museum is a bronze coin which be- 
longed to a certain Mr. Sadler in A.p. 1719 and afterwards to the Earls of Pembroke. 
It has been noted and discussed by several numismatists during the last two centuries," 
but has been completely overlooked by historians of antiquity. It is of more than usual 
interest for Seleucid political history. The following is its description. 


Orny. Head of Dionysus r., wreathed with vine leaves. 
Rey. Filleted thyrsus 1.; above and below, [B]ASIAEQ= ANTIOXOY; below on r. between 


thyrsus and king’s name the date B=P; above on r. between thyrsus and king’s name 
the monogram yy reversed; all in a wreath of vines. 
5.62 grms.; 19 mm. (Plate XIV, 3). 


Haym, the founder of Greek numismatics in England, recognized the importance of 
this coin, which was issued in the name of a Seleucid king Antiochus in the year 162 
of the Seleucid era, i.e., 151/0 B.c., and has remained unique to the present time. Our 
literary and epigraphic sources know only of Demetrius IT and Alexander Balas as the 
Seleucid rulers of this year. The one visible monogram of the reverse of this re- 
markable coin is identical with that of a mint-magistrate on a group of the latest 
tetradrachms and drachms of Demetrius I which were struck at Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes in the same year BEP.” Style and appearance of our coin similarly point to its 
attribution to the Seleucid mint of Antioch. 


6 Cf. for this “ ghost” coin which has now come to life again N. F. Haym, Tesoro Britannico 
(London, 1719), I, pp. 52 £.; Numismata Pembrochiana (London, 1746), II, plate 62, no. 9; 
J. Chr. Rasche, Lexicon Universae Rei Numariae Veterum, 1 (1785), col. 827, no. 1; T, E. Mionnet, 
Description des Médailles Antiques, Suppl. VIII (Paris, 1837), p. 56, no. 283; Sotheby Catalogue, 
31st July, 1848, no. 1160: Leake, Numis. Hell. (Kings [London, 1856] ), p. 29, no. 10 (Antiochus 
VI!); G. Macdonald, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, II (Glasgow, 
1905), p. 75, note, who gives an erroneous attribution because of Leake’s imperfect description. 
The engravings in Tesoro Britannico and Numismata Pembrochiana are so well done that they could 
be used by modern scholars. My thanks are due to the Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Wikies, Ie 
CoG. Clarke, for his permission to publish the Fitzwilliam coins in this article. 

7, T. Newell, “ The Seleucid Mint of Antioch,” American Journal of Numismatics, LI, 1918, 
nos. 131 and 133. 
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We know that it was necessary for Alexander Balas to crush some resistance in 
this great city after the death of Demetrius I, and therefore Antigonus, probably the 
eldest son of the defeated king, was put to death.* One might suppose that this 
Antigonus actually was proclaimed king under the dynastic name of Antiochus, but 
there are other possibilities of interpretation between which it is difficult to decide. 
Our coin may pertain to an unknown pretender opposed to Demetrius I or Alexander 
Balas in the unruly year 151/0 8.c. Alternatively, as Haym has already suggested, 
the sons of Demetrius I may have been proclaimed joint rulers or kings for separate 
parts of the empire during the short period of confusion between their father’s death 
and the complete occupation of the Seleucid territories by Alexander Balas. In this case 
we should have to conclude that only our coin showing the name of the youngest son, 
the later king Antiochus VII Sidetes, would have survived the damnatio memoriae 
of all issues during this conjectural interregnum. In any case Ptolemaic interference 
could not weaken the legitimate Seleucid house for long. Alexander Balas, the upstart, 
who had won the kingdom of Seleucus I with foreign help was soon to lose it again 
tewWemerrins Ul. 

F. M. HEICHELHEIM 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 


8 Livy, Periocha libri L. Cf. B. Niese, Geschichte der griechischen und makedonischen Staaten 
seit der Schlacht bei Chaeronea, III (Gotha, 1903), pp. 262f.; E. R. Bevan in C.4.H., VIII 
(Cambridge, 1930), p. 524. 

* It is worthy of note that the bronze coin described by Leake, Numis. Hell. (Kings), p. 30, 
no. 9, otherwise a common type, has the usual date F2P for Demetrius II, i-e., 147/6 B.c. This 
is the earliest coin of this king known to me; it was issued during his well-known revolt against 
Alexander Balas, before Ptolemy VI acknowledged the claims of this new pretender. 
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Fig. 1. Head of Hera at Olympia Fig. 2. Profile of Head in F 
From a Cast 
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